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P R E F A C E. 


Ir has often been remarked, that Example is 
of greater Force than Precept; becauſe the for- 
mer proves what the latter only aſſerts, and con» 
vinces, by ſatisfactory Evidence, that the Per- 
formance of our Duty is both a practicable 
Taſk, and attended with the moſt ſolid Plea- 
ſure and Advantage. But Example is more 
peculiarly neceſſary to Youth than to thoſe of 
a riper Age ; for, as they have not had an Op- 
portunity of making the Trial themſelves, they 
cannot ſee the Importance of a juſt Attention 
to their Duty, any otherwiſe than by the good 
or ill Conſequences of the Virtues or Viees of 
other Men, who have travelled through Life be- 


fore them. Nothing, therefore, can be more 


uſeful to young People than a moderate Ac- 
28 with Hiſtory; and particularly with 
uch Parts of it as exhibit the E or ill Suc- 
ceſs, and deſcribe the Happineſs or Miſery, of 
thoſe who have been moſt confpicuous ſor their 
Virtues or their Vices; for Hiſtory, as Lord 
Bolingbroke bas very juſtly obſerved, is Philo- 
ſophy teaching by Example. — Accordingly, 
many of thoſe who. have devoted their Studies 
to the Improvement of Youth, have publiſhed © 
Collections of moral Anecdotes: and * | 
from ancient or modern Hiſtory, The moſt 
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noted Performance of this Nature is a copious 
hiſtorical Miſcellany in Latin, which is much 
uſed in Schools, under the Title of Selefz e 
Profanis  Scriptoribus Hiftorie. The learned 
ingenious Profeſſor Rollin was ſo well 
eaſed with it, that, in Vol. I. p. 83, of his 
elles Lettres, he recommends it as a very va- 
luable Compilation. © I know of no Book,” 
fays he, which may be more uſeful, and at 
the ſame Time more agreeable, to Vouth. It 
contains excellent Precepts of Morality, col- 
lected with great Order and Judgment; with 
very affecting Paſſiges of Hiſtory upon every 
Article. I know ſome very conſiderable Perſons 
who have acknowledged themſelves to have 
. found a great Deal of Pleaſure in reading it.” 
Several Works of a ſimilar Kind have been 
publiſhed in Engliſh, and other modern Lan- 
1 guages ; which is a ſufficient Proof of the ge- 
N neral Excellence of the Plan, and that it is 
1 well calculated to anſwer the Purpoſes intended 
by it. But of thoſe which have appeared in 
 , _ our own Language, ſome are too voluminous 
4B and expenſive for common Uſe; and all of 
them (which I have hitherto been able to meet 
with) contain a Number of Articles which are 
1 of no immediate Concern to Children ;—ſuch- 
{1 as the Duties of Parents, of Huſbands, and 
7 _ Wives, of Maſters, and Servants, and of 
Princes, Magiſtrates, and Generals, and. ma- 
ny other Particulars which might be mention- 
ed-—], therefore, thought there was ſufficient 
Room for: a new Publication of the Kind, 
which might be neither too coſtly and extenſive 
for general Uſe, nor incumbered with a Col- 
lection of ſuch Sentiments and Examples, - 
. wou 
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would indeed be proper enough upon anothet 
Occaſion, but are certainly uſeleſs and unin - 
tereſting to School- boys, for whoſe immediate 
Inſtruction theſe Performances are uſually pub- 
liſhed. I have, accordingly, been careful to 
confine the following Miſcellany to ſuch'a mo- 
derate Size, that the Parent or Tutor may have 
no Reaſon to object to the Price of it, nor the 
Pupil to be di with the Length of it; 
and all the Sentiments and Examples have been 
reſtricted to thoſe Duties in which the youngeſt 
are as much concerned as thoſe of riper Years; 
ſuch as Religion, filial and fraternal Affection, 
— Temperance, Patience, Veracity, &. To 

give the Work all that Variety which is pe- 

_ culiarly pleafing to Youth, (and, at the ſame 
Time, to diſtinguiſh it from all other Perfor= 
mances of the Kind,) r te concludes 
with a Dialogue, or an Eſſay, upon the Sub- 
ject, from ſome Author of Reputation, where I 
could find one to my Purpoſe; but generally 
with the former, as bearing the neareſt Reſem- 
blance to Converſation, and being the eaſieſt 
and moſt able Method of Inſtruction; 
But all the Dialogues, excepting two (which I 
was obliged to furniſh RO" are Tranſlations 
from Xenophon and Eraſmus, with ſuch Omiſe 
fions and Alterations as the Nature of my Plan 
required. Care has, likewiſe, been taken to 
ſele& ſuch Sentiments and Examples as appear- 
ed to me to be moſt pertinent and ftriking ; 
and I have endeavoured to communicate 
the whole in a correct and eaſy Style, which 
might neither exceed the Capacity of young. 
Readers, nor vitiate their Language ; for which 
Purpofe I have ſelected thoſe Paſſages which are 
borrowed 


__ for that Reaſon, was much better qualified 
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borrowed from the ancient Writers (who, in- 


deed, have furniſhed much the largeſt Part of the 


W ork) from the original Authors themſelves. — 
The laſt Chapter, ſry treats of Politeneſs and 
Good-breeding, is wholly compoſed of ſuch 


Extracts from 'the Letters of the late Earl of 


Cheſterfield, as were thought to be moſt im- 
mediately inſtructive to Youth: the noble Au- 
thor was himſelf a great Admirer, and an exact 
Pattern, of the polite Manners he recommends; 


ive Advice upon that Head to others, than 
Authors who have written upon the Sub- 
je. As Examples of this neceſſary, —_— 
ly bf Accompliſhment, muſt 
ght for in real Life, and not in Books, it 
judged neceſſary to deviate from the gene- 


al of the Work by omitting them. 


the whole, if the Performance here 
offered:to the Public has been executed in ſuch a 
Manner, wp to anſwer to the Profeſſions above 
ſet forth; I beg Leave to recommend it to 
the Notice of Parents in al, and of all 
thoſe who are intruſted with the Education of 
the Britih Youth; and humbly flatter myſelf 
that they will fayour it with all the Egcourage- 
—————— 
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HISTORICAL MIRROR. 


CHAP. I. 
Or R E 118 10 N. 


Rx LIGION is ſuch a humble ſenſe of the 
divine glories and perfections, and ſuch a feeling 
conviction of our numerous and unmerited obli- 
gations to the deity, and our conſtant and 
intire dependence upon bim, as engages us to 
think upon him at all times with reverence and 
love, to praiſe him for every bleſſing we enjoy, 
to ſupplicate his aſſiſtance and confide upon his 
goodneſs under all our wants and diſtreſſes, to 
ſubmit with patience to every diſpenſation of his 
providence, and to conduct all our words and 
actions, and even our very thoughts and incli- 
nations, in ſuch a manner as we have reaſon to 
believe will be moſt agreeable to his will. 
14 B 1 | A 


the ſoul more than the higheſt gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, or the livelieſt flights of imagi- 
Nation. | 
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A true ſenſe of Religion will be the moſt ef- 


feQual reſtraint upon our paſſions and appetites; 
our firmeſt ſupport and beſt conſolation in ad- 
verſity; our ſafeſt guard and moſt delightful 
companion in proſperity ; and our greateſt ſecu- 
rity againſt the numerous ſnares and temptations 
we muſt expect to meet with in our paſſage 


through life : it muſt therefore be acknowledged, 


that the moſt uſeful and important part of edu- 
cation, is to impreſs the minds of youth with 
the moſt early and affecting ſentiments of piety ; 
and every parent or teacher who neglects to do 
this, muſt be guilty of a moſt infamous and 
deſtructive inattention to the future happineſs 
of thoſe children whom Providence has com- 
mitted to their care : for, as Solomon has ob- 
ſerved, © the fear of nnn 


of wiſdom !”* 


Devotion opens the mind to great conceptions, 
and fills it with more ſublime ideas than are to 
be met with in the moſt exalted ſcience ; and, 
at the ſame time, it alſo warms, and animates 


The moſt illiterate man, who is chad with 

a true ſenſe of devotion, and uſes himſelf to the 
frequent exerciſe of it, inſenſibly contracts a 
tneſs of mind, mingled with a noble ſim- 
plicity, which raiſes him not only above * 


"2 
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-of the ſame condition, but above the proudeſt 
heroes and conquerots whoſe names are re- 
corded in the annals of fame. It is ſcarcely 
poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ; for true devo- 
tion naturally impreſſes ſuch an earneſt atten- 
tion to a better and more important ſtate of 
exiſtence, as makes the brighteſt or the darkeſt 
paſſages of life of too little conſequence either 
to over-heighten or depreſs the mind; ſo that a 
perſon who is inſpired with this, will neither 


appear mean and dejected under the loweſt cir- 


.cumſtances, nor vain and inſolent in the higheſt. 
To imagine that Religion is an enemy to 
mirth and chearfulneſs, is a very great miſ- 


take; for, on the contrary, there can be no 


true and ſubſtantial joy without it. Our Saviour, 
therefore, even in the moſt rigorous exerciſes of 
devotion, commands his diſciples to anoint 
their faces, as was uſed to be done at public 
feaſts and entertainments, and, by all means, 
.avoid the proud and affected ns of the 
— | 

Religion is ſo far from being an argument of ' 
a weak underſtanding, that it has been the de- 
light and the glory of the greateſt and wiſeſt 
men in all oct and countries. 


-ExAMPres of Prxrr and RETIOIoR. 


(i.) The brave Ageſilaus, king of 1 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, upon all occaſions, by 
B2 his 
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his particular veneration for the gods. The 
nobleſt circumſtance of his victory over the 
Athenians and Bœotians, at Chæronea, was his 
ſacrificing his reſentment to the honour of re- 
ligion: for, a conſiderable number of the fly- 
ing enemy having thrown themſelves into the 
temple of Minerva, and application being made 
to him to know in what manner they ſhould be 
treated, he gave ſtrict orders that none of them 
ſhould be touched; though he then laboured 
under the auguiſh of ſeveral wounds he had re- 
ceived in the action, and was viſibly exaſperated 
at the oppoſition he had met with. But his 
veneration was not confined to the temples of 
the Greeks. When he made war upon the 
Barbarians, he was equally careful not to pro- 
fane the images of their deities,” nor offer the 
leaſt violation to their altars. In the ſame man- 
ner, Alexander the Great, when he demoliſhed 
'Fhebes, paid a particular attention to the ho- 
nour of the gods, ſuffering none of their tem- 
ples, or any other religious buildings, to be 
plundered; and afterwards, in his Aſiatic ex- 
pedition, whieh was purpoſely undertaken to 
'humble the pride, and retaliate the ravages of 
the Perſians, he was remarkably cautious not 
wi | to injure, or ſhew the ſmalleſt contempt of, their 
Wi | places of worſhip; though the Perſians had 
q | been notoriouſly guilty this way, when they 
.” * Greece. Nros and Poly Ius. 
(2. ) Nothing 


OR, $ 

* Ca.). Newbiog boaſtful or vain- glorious dif- 

graced the lips of Timoleon. On the contra- 

Ty, when he heard his praiſes' reſounded from 

ſtreet to ſtreet, and from city to city, he only 

replied, that he rendered his moſt humble 

thanks to the gods; that, when they had 

decreed to reſcue his country from the uſurpa- 

tion of tyrants, they condeſcended to make him 
the happy inſtrument : for he- was of opinion, 

that all human occurrences: are conducted by 

the influence of heaven. We are likewiſe in- 

formed, that he had in his houſe a private cha- 

pel, in which he conſtantly paid his devotions 

x to the goddeſs who repreſented” Providence. 
T7 To reward his piety, few, men have been more 
wonderſully protected by the deity than he. was, 

in ſeveral inftances of his life, but particularly 


1 in the following. — Three perſons had entered 
5 into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate him, as be was 
A offering up his devotions in a public temple. 
- Io execute their horrid; plan, they took their 
Fe ſeveral ſtands in the moſt convenient places for 
. | the purpoſe; intending afterwards to conceal 
= 3 themlſelves;(as, indeed, they might have done 
of very eaſily) by mixing in the croud which ſtood 
| about him: but while they were watching for 
ir an opportunity, a ſtranger ſuddenly fell upon 
d one of them, and ſtabbed him to the heart. 
y The other two conſpirators, concluding from 


| this that their plot, had been. diſcovered, and 
1g he 35205 B 3 meaſures 


meaſures taken to prevent * exetxdibn of it, 
inſtantly threw themſelves at Timoleon's feet, 
and confefled the whole affair. This firanger, 
upon examination, was found to have known 
nothing of their deſign; but baving ſeveral 
years before had a brother killed by the conſpi- 
rator he had now diſpatched, and having long 
waited for an opportunity of revenge, he at 
laſt diſcovered him in the temple, where he had 
planted himſelf for the villainous purpoſe above- 
mentioned. Plutarch, from whom we have 
borrowed this relation, has concluded it by re- 
marking, with a kind of rapture, on the watch- 
ful care of Providence; which, in this inftance, 
had ſo contrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould, 
- for many years, be debarred the means of do- 
ing jufice to his brother, till, by the ſame blow 
that revenged the death of one innocent man, i 
he preſerved the life of another. For my on 
part, I cannot be ſurprized that a man of Ti- 
moleon's piety ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſueh 
'2 remarkable deliverance. 
Iz.) The illuſtrious Scipio Africanus, 1 
was afterwards the conqueror of the dreadful. 
Hannibal, and the inſtrument of ſaving his 
country from ruin, never entered upon an 
thing of conſequence, till he had firſt terifes 
into Jupiter's chapel, moſt probably to implore 
from the deity ſuch notices and intimations as 
would be moſt ſerviceable to the ſtate. For this 


VJ 
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purpoſe, he uſed frequently to viſit the Capitol 
before day-light. It is likewiſe recorded, to his 
honour, that he aſcribed all his victories and 
fucceſles to the favourable interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence. [A. GrLLivs. 

(4-) We are informed by Xenophon, that the 


great Cyrus, who founded the Perſian empire, 


made the worſhip of the gods the firſt object of 
his care. For this purpoſe he eſtabliſhed a num- 
ber of Magi (or learned prieſts) whoſe buſineſs 
it was to offer facrifices, and ſing a hymn of 
praiſe to the deity every morning, as ſoon as the 
fun appeared in the horizon. The prince's 


diſpoſition, as uſually happens, foon communi- 
cated itſelf to the people; and his glorious 
example became the rule of their conduct. As the 


natural reward of his piety, he enjoyed a long 


and proſperous reign, which was never diſturb- 


ed by any tumult or inſurrection; and had the 
happineſs of experiencing, during a courſe of 
many years, that thoſe ſubjects who ſincerely 
reverence and worſhip their God, will be in- 
violably faithful to their ſovereign, and preſerve 
the warmeſt attachment to his perſon, and to 
the welfare and ſecurity of the ſtate. 

(5-) When the Gauls, after making them- 
felves maſters of Rome, were beſieging the Ca- 
pitol, and taking every precaution to prevent a 


- fingle citizen from eſcaping, a pious young Ro- 


man —— the univerſal admiration both of 
=: his 
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bis fellow-citizens and of the enemy. It was 
the ſtated cuſtom, it ſeems, of the Fabii (one 
of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome) to of- 
fer an annual ſacrifice upon the hill Quirinalis. 
For this purpoſe, Caius Fabius Dorſo (for that 
was the young hero's name) deſcended: from the 
Capitol with the ſacred utenſils in his hands, 
marched through the midſt of the enemy, re- 
gardleſs of the threats and menaces of thoſe 
he met with, and reached the hill in ſafety. 
After he had finiſhed the ſacrifice, he returned 
by the ſame road he went, and with the ſame 
intrepidity in his air and countenance ; not 
doubting but the gods, whoſe honours he had 
thus been celebrating at the hazard of- his Jife, 
would be his guardians and protectors. Nor 
were his hopes diſappointed ;. for he paſſed un- 
hurt through the enemy's camp, and rejoined 
his countrymen in the Capitol without having 
received the leaſt injury; the Gauls, it is ſup- 
poſed, being either ſtupified with aſtoniſhment 
at ſuch a prodigy of youthful valour, or diſarm- 
ed by the force of religion; to which, at that 
time, they were remarkably addicted. ¶ Livy. 
(6.) Some time before the aſtoniſhing adven- 
ture above mentioned; when the Gauls were ad- 
vancing with the moſt rapid fury to deſtroy the 
city of Rome, and there were no hopes of de- 
fending it againſt ſuch a numerous body of in- 


vaders; many of the Romans ſtole off through 
| the 
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the fields, and many others retited with their 
moſt valuable effects among the neighbouring 
ſtates. In this univerfal hurry and confuſion, 


the veſtal nuns, neglecting the care of their 


own private concerns, conſulted togetker which 
of the ſacred images and utenſils they ſhould 
carry with them, and which ſhould be left be- 


hind; they not having ſtrength enough to carry 


them all. Such as they found it neceſſary to 
leave, they concealed in caſks, which they 
buried very carefully in the ground; and equally 
dividing the reſt, they took them up in their 
arms, and entered the road which leads to the 
Janiculum. Albinus, a worthy plebeian, who 
was at the fame time carrying off his wife and 
children in a cart, happening to diſcover them 
as they paſſed, thought it impious to ſuffer the 


veſtals to walk a-foot, with the Roman deities 


in their arms, while he and his family were 


riding at their eaſe in a carriage. Wherefore, 


immediately ſtopping his horſes, he ordered his 


wife and children to alight, and placing the 
veſtals and ſacred utenſils in their room, carried 


them chearfully to Cære, whither they intended 
to retreat. So much, ſays Livy, was the re- 


ligion of their country revered by our anceſtors, 


that, even in the moſt dangerous extremities, 


they gave it the preference to every private con- 
nection |! —-[LLIvx. 


B 5 I.) When 
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(7. ) When Camillus was upon his march to 
Veii, he vowed a tenth part of the plunder to 
Apollo. After the place was taken and ſacked, 
the Roman ſenate, to fulfil his vow, ſent three 

ambaſſadors by ſea with a large cup of gold, 
| which they were to carry to Delphos as an of- 
fering to the god above mentioned ; but the ſhip 
being afterwards taken. by a Lipwreaban cor- 
fair, not far from the Straits of Sicily, was 
towed into the harbour of Lipara. It was the 
cuſtom of that piratical ſtate to ſhare their cap- 
tures among the whole community, as being ſo 
many prizes taken in the name and under the 
ſanction of the public. That year the chief 
magiſtracy happened, by good fortune, to be 
in the hands of Timaſitheus, a man who more 
reſembled the Romans than his rapacious coun- 
trymen ; for he not only himſelf reſpected the 
character of the ambaſſadors, and the honour of 
the deity for whom the offering was intended, but 
inſpired the people in general with the ſame 
religious ſentiments ; and, after entertaining the 
ambaſſadors in the moſt ſplendid manner, at the 
public expence, attended them m perſon to 


5 Delphos with a ſtrong convoy, and from thence 


conducted them to Rome. The Roman ſenate 


/ were ſo much charmed with his behaviour, that 


they received him into an alliance of hoſpita- 
lity ; and conſiderable preſents were made to 
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him at the expence of the gOVErNMENt,—— 
fLrvy. ; 

(s.) When King Hiero aſked Simonides, a 
era poet, what he thought of the deity, he 
requeſted a day to conſider of it. After that 
time was expired, he defired two days more; 
and continued to double his time in the ſame 
manner, as often as the queſtion was repeated. 
This greatly ſurprizing the King, he aſked the 
reaſon of it: © Sire,” replied the venerable bard, 
the ſubjeR is ſo incomprehenſible, that the 
% longer I conſider of it, the more I am loſt !”? 
The Simonides we are ſpeaking of, exerted all 
the powers of his genius in celebrating the 


praiſes of the gods; rightly judging that the 
nobleſt talents ſhould be employed upon the 


nobleſt ſubjects; and that nothing could be 
more worthy of, or better become, the dignity 
of poetry, than to celebrate the power and be- 
nevolence of divine providence. His piety was 
afterwards rewarded in the ſame remarkable 
manner as that of Timoleon abovementioned. 
Having agreed to compoſe a panegyric for one 
of the Grecian champions who had lately won 
2 prize, he retired to his cloſet for that purpoſe z 

and, to ennoble his ſubject, introduced the 

-praiſes of Caſtor and Pollux, two inferior 
deities, who had formerly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the ſame kind of exerciſes, The 
"Ehawpion could not help commending the 

B 6 | 


poem 
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poem ; but, inſtead of the whole, he gave him 
only a third part of the ſum which he had be- 
fore-promiſed him for his trouble. The poet, 
however, demanding the reſt, * You muſt ap- 
« ply to the two gods,” ſaid the champion, 
<< upon whom you have beſtowed two-thirds of 
the praiſe which you ought to have given to 
* me; but that you may not imagine that I reſent 
« your partiality, I inſiſt upon your company 
« at ſupper.” Simonides, though he was ſen- 

ſible he had been defrauded, and was far from 
being pleaſed at the injury which had been done 
him, was reſolved to put up with the affront, 
rather than diſoblige his new patron. In the 
midſt of the entertainment, two beautiful young 
men, of more than human form, came to the 
gate, covered with duſt and ſweat; and deſired 

| one of the ſervants to call out Simonides, and 

| inform him that a couple of ftrangers would be 

glad to ſpeak with him immediately upon buſi- 

| neſs of the utmoſt conſequence. The ſervant 

did as he was ordered; but Simonides had 
ſcarcely ſtepped out of the dining-room, before 
the roof fell in, and buried all the reſt of the 

_company under the ruins. As no young men 
were afterwards to be found at the gate, it was 

- univerſally concluded, that the two ſtrangers 
were the two deities whoſe praiſes had been 
celebrated by the poet; and that they had taken 

this method to reward his piety, and recom- 

pence 
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pence the loſs which he had ſuſtained by the in- 
juſtice of his patron.—-[CiceRo, PHEADRUS, &c. 

( 9.) It is recorded of Alexander the Great, to 
his immortal honour, that, even in his child- 
hood, he was remarkably liberal and magni+ 


| ficent in the worſhip of his gods. As he was one 


day offering ſacrifice, he threw the incenſe inta 
the fire by whole handfuls ; for which he was 


reproved with great ſeverity by his tutor Leo» 


nidas. It will then be time enough,” ſaid 
the thrifty Spartan, “to burn incenſe in this 
«© extravagant manner, when you have con- 
« quered the country where it grows: till 
e that ſhall happen, you would do well to 
<< be more ſparing of it.“ But a few years 
afterwards, the young monarch, (who was, 
perhaps, the moſt ſucceſsful warrior that ever 
took the field) having, reduced Arabia, a coun- 
try which abounded in ſpices, and remember 
ing the ſevere reprimand which he had received 


from Leonidas; he ſent him a whole load of 


incenſe, deſiring him for the future to be leſs 


niggardly in the honours he rendered to the 
gods.—[PIUTARch. 


_ (10.) We have a ſtriking contraſt to the piety 
of Alexander in the behaviour of the elder Dias 


nyſius, one of the tyrants of Sicily; who 
Was as infamous for his ſacrilegious thefts and 


impious inſults upon the gods of his country, 
as for his oppreſſive cruglty to his ſubjects, 
Having - 
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Having entered the temple of Jupiter, he or- 
dered his ſtatue to be immediately ſtripped of 
the golden robe with which it had been orna- 
mented by his predeceſſor, alleging as an ex- 
cuſe, That it was too heavy to be worn in 


„ ſummer, and too cold for winter.” He ac- 


cordingly ſupplied its place with a woollen one, 
which he ſaid was equally ſuitable to either 
ſeaſon. He next paid a viſit to Aſculapius, ano- 
ther of his gods, whom he deprived of his 


golden beard,— << Becauſe,” faid he, © it is 


« contrary to all the rules of decency, that ſuch 
« a monſtrous beard ſhould be worn by the 
« ſon, when his father Apollo makes his ap- 
& pearance,in almoſt every temple, without a hair 
« ypon his chin.” Apollo, it muſt be remark- 


ed, was always repreſented as in the bloom of 


. 


Villainy and oppreſſion, he fell a miſerable vic- 


youth, and conſequently without a beard. Af- 
ter enriching himſelf with the plunder of a 
third temple, he ſet ſail for Syracuſe ; and the 
wind happening to be very favourable, —— 
« Behold ! faid he to his wicked accom- 
plices, „ what glorious weather the gods 
% have beſtowed upon the perpetrators of fa- 
4 crilege.” —It is true, indeed, ſays the hiſto- 
rian, that his impiety was not immediately 
puniſhed as it deſerved; but at laſt the ven- 
geance of heaven overtook him; and, after ren- 
dering his name deteſtable by every ſpecies of 


tim 


— 
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tim to the treachery of his own domeſtics, 
Thus divine juſtice, though it proceeds with 
reluctance to avenge the inſults which have been 
offered to it, generally makes up for the delay 
of puniſhment by its horrible and deſtructive 
weight. [ Ciczno, Jus rin, and VALERIUS 
Maximus. 

(11.) The honourable Mr. Boyle, one of our 
own countrymen, and who was, perhaps, the 
moſt accurate fearcher into the works of Na+ 
ture that any age has produced, was ſhocked at 

the atheiſm and infidelity which began to ſhew 
themſelves in the looſe and voluptuous reign of 
Charles the Second. He, therefore, purſued 
his philoſophical inquiries with a particular view 
to the honour of religion, and to eſtabliſh in 
the minds of his fellow- ſubjects a firm belief, 
and thorough ſenſe, of the infinite power and 
wiſdom of the Creator. As to himſelf, he had 
fuch a profound veneration for the great Sove- 
reign of Heaven and Earth, that we are told, by 
biſhop Burnet, he never mentioned the very 
name of God without a viſible pauſe in his diſ- 
courſe! 

(12.) The famous Sir Iſaac Newton, who is 
univerſally allowed to have been the ableſt phi- 
loſopher and mathematician who has honoured 
this or any other nation, is alſo well known to 

have been a firm believer, and a ſerious Chriſ- 
tian. His diſcoveries, concerning the frame and 
_ tiſtem f 


all. 
* 
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' ſyſtem of the univerſe, were particularly applied 


by him to demonſtrate the being of a god, 


and / illuſtrate his power and wiſdom in the 


works of creation. This great man likewiſe 
applied himſelf, with the cloſeſt attention, to the 


| Rudy of the Holy Scriptures, and conſidered 


many parts of them with uncommon exactneſs; 
particularly the chronological part, and the ſe- 
ries of prophecies and events which related to 
the Mefſliah. Upon the latter ſubject he has 


left behind him a very elaborate diſcourſe, to 


prove that the famous prophecy. of Daniel's 


weeks, which has been fo induſtriouſly pervert- 
ed by the deiſts, was an expreſs prophecy of 
the coming of the Mefliah, and afterwards ful- 


filled in Jeſus Chriſt with . . nn 
(mop . 
(13.) Mr. Addifon, ſo dnlervedly ee for 
his uncommon accuracy and preciſion in thinking 
and reaſoning, has given abundant proof of his 
belief of a revelation, and his zeal againſt deiſm, 
by his Evidences of the Chriftian Religion. All 
his writings on religious ſubjects diſcover a 
ſtrong, maſculine, and ſteady piety: and his 
amiable conduct, in every part of his life, gives 
us the moſt convincing proof that what he wrote 


was the genuine ſentiments of his mind. But 


his virtue ſhone out brighteſt at the point of 
death: for, after along and manly, but vain ſtrug- 
gle with his diſtempers, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, 
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and with them all hopes of life. But with his 
hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his concern for 
the living; but ſent for a youth who was nearly 
related, and finely accompliſhed, yet not above 
being the better for good impreſſions from a 
dying friend! He came: but life now glim- 
mering in the ſocket, the dying friend was it 
lent! After a decent and proper pauſe, the 
youth ſaid, —< Dear Sir | you have been pleaſed 
to ſend for me. I believe, and hope, that you 
have ſome commands; and I ſhall hold them 
moſt ſacred.” — May diftant ages not only hear, 
but feel the reply] Forcibly graſping the youth's 
hand, he ſoftly ſaid, “ Sze in what peace a 
Chriſtian can die! He ſpoke with difficulty, 
and ſoon expired. — Through divine grace, how 
great is man! and, through divine mercy, how 
ſtingleſs is the power of death! Who, would 
Not wiſh to expire in this manner! 


Vide Conjectures on Original Compoſition. 
(r4.) Socrates, who was declared by the 


Oracle at Delphos to be the wiſeſt man among 
the Grecians, was remarkable for his venera- 
tion of the deity. He is generally ſuppoſed: by 
the learned to have been the perſon ho erect- 
ed the altar at Athens, mentioned by St. Paul, 
which was infcribed to #he untnotun God. But 
the ſtrongeſt evidences of his piety are his two 
Diſcourſes upon the Being and PerfeQions of 
Un, which have been faithfully related by 


Renophon. 


* 


Nenophon. As they are equal, I believe, to 
any thing of the kind, and are particularly cal- 

culated to engage the attention of young peo- 

ple, I ſhall make no apology for imroducing 
them to my readers. 

Socrates having taken notice that one 41/70 
dms, a perſon of. his acquaintance, neither 
prayed nor ſacrificed to the deity, but, on 
the contrary, ridiculed and laughed at thofe 
who did, he thus entered into converſation 
with him. 

8. Tell me, faid og Ariſtodemus, is there 
any artiſt whoſe merit is intitled ta oat 
tation ? | 

4. Ves; a great many, 

S. Be ſo kind as to mention forns of Wen. 

A. I admire Homer, faid Ariſtodemus, for his 
epic poetry, Melanippides for his odes, Sepbocles 
for his excellent tragedies, Polycletes for his ſta» 
tues, and Zeuxis for his fine paintings. 

S. But which appears to you moſt worthy of 
admiration,—the artiſt who forms images with- 
out ſenſe or motion, or he who has the won- 
derful ſkill to produce animals which are en- 
dowed, not only with life, but with the em 
of underſtanding? 

A. The latter, without doubt, replied An- 
ſtodemus; provided the production was not the 

effect of chance, but of wiſdom and contri- 


But 
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S. But as there are many things, ſaid: So- 
erates, ſome of which we can eaſily ſee the uſe 
of, while we cannot ſay of others for what par- 
ticular purpoſe they were made; — which of 
theſe muſt we ſuppoſe to ve the work of wiſ- 
dom ? 12 
A. Thoſe, certainly, whoſe. uſcfulneſs: and 
propriety is moſt obvious to our notice. 

S. But it is very evident to any one, replied 
the philoſopher, that he who firſt created man 
endowed him with all the various ſenſes he is 
now pofleſſed of, becauſe they were good for 
him; ſuch as eyes to behold whatever is viſible, 
and ears to hear every thing which it concerns 
him to hear. 'Fo what purpoſe, alſo, would 
fuch a variety of odours have been prepared, 
if the ſenſe of ſmelling had been denied us? 
Or of what uſe would be the diſtinQions of 
bitter and fweet, or of pleaſant and unpleaſant, 
unleſs a palate had likewiſe been beſtowed upon 
us, and conveniently placed, to tafte each of 
them, and detertnine the difference? But the 
ſtructure of the eye is moſt remarkably curious 
for, being extremely. delicate and tender, the 
wiſe and benevolent architect has prepared the 
two eye-lids, like two doors, to ſecure it; 
which ſpontaneouſly open themſelves, whenever 
it is neceſſary, and cloſe again at the approach 
of ſleep. Theſe eye-lids, likewiſe, are pro- 
vided with a number of laſhes at the edge of 

them, 
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them, like a fence, to keep out the wind and 
duſt, and guard the precious organ of ſight 
from the attacks of flying inſets ! | Even the 
eye-brow itſelf is not without its office; but, 


like a pent-houſe, or projected arch, not only 


adds to the beauty of the countenance, but 
ſerves to turn off the fweat, which trickles 
down from the forehead, and prevent it from 
running into the eye] Is it not alſo equally 
wonderful, that the ears ſhould take in ſuch a 
multiplicity of ſounds, of every kind, without 
any ſort of inconvenience? That the fore teeth 
of the animal ſhould be fo formed as is evi- 
dently beſt ſuited for the cutting of its food, as 
thoſe on the ſides are for grinding it to pieces? 
And that the mouth, through which this food 
is conveyed, ſhould be placed ſo near the noſe 
and eyes, as to prevent any thing which is unfit 
for nouriſhment from paſſing wnnoticed ; while, 
on the contrary, Nature has placed at a diſ- 
tance, and concealed from the ſenſes, al] that 
might diſguſt, or any way offend them? And 
is it poſſible you ſhould ſtil] doubt, whether ſuch 
a convenient difpoſition of the parts of the hu- 
man body is the n of W or * el 
and contrivance? 
A. I have no let any doubt of it, "plied 
Ariſtodemus ; and the more I confider the mat- 
ter, the more evident it now appears to me, 
that man muſt be the ma/ter-piece of ſome great 
artificer, who is infinitely wiſe and good. 

Ss, And 
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- 8. And what is your opinion of the natural 


| inclination. of every animal to propagate its 


ſpecies ? Of the univerſal tenderneſs and affec- 
tion of the ſemale towards her young, while 
they are incapable of feeding and protecting 
themſelves? And of that unalterable love of 
life, and dread of diſſolution, which take ſuch 
ſtrong poſſeſſion of us bone the firſt moment of 
- our exiſtence? = 

A. I conſider chats faid Per wary Megs a8 is 
many regular operations of the ſame great and 
wiſe artiſt, to preſerve the creatures he has made. 
But there is a difficulty which ſtill remains in 
my way ; for I am able, in all other caſes, to 
ſee and converſe with the artiſts I admire, while 
they are employed at their work; but, as to 
the deity you ſpeak of, as making and governing 
the univerſe, I have never . had the latiafao 
tion to ſee him. 

S. Neither, ſaid 3 have you ever ſeen, 
vour own foul; though you mult certainly be 
conſcious that you have one, which rules and 
governs your body. One might conclude, 
however, from your manner of talking, that 
you really came into the world without. a ſoul; 
and are actuated and . . mere chance, 
and not by reaſon. 

A. You are too ſevere. * me; for fo far 
am I from deſpiſing the deity, that, on the con- 
As. I bave ſuch a high e of his excel- 

lence, 
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S. You intirely ale the matter, * ied 
Socrates ; for the greater munificence he has 
ſhewn in his care of mankind, the greater obli- 

tions are we under to love and honour him. 

A. True, faid Ariſtodemus; and if I could 
once be perſuaded that the deity really conde- 


ſcends to take care of us, I ſhould want no 


amonitor to remind me of my duty. 

S. And can you feriouſly doubt, anſwered 
Socrates, that the deity takes care of us! Has 
not the glorious privilege of walking upright 
been beſtowed upon man alone, to enable him, 
with the greater eaſe, to ſurvey all the nume- 
rous objects around him, contemplate thoſe 
Above him, and avoid the many accidents and 
inconveniences to which he would otherwiſe be 
expoſed? The creator has provided other ani- 
mals with feet, to carry them from one place 
to another ; but to-man he has alſo given hands, 
with which he can form a variety of things for 
his uſe, and make himſelf much happier than 
creatures of any other kind. A tongue likewiſe 


has been beſtowed upon all the reſt of the ani- 


mal creation; but what animal, except man, 
has the power of forming words with it, to ex- 
plain his thoughts, and communicate them to 
N other of his ag But the nobleſt gift 

we 
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we have received from heaven is the human ſoul, 
which is infinitely ſuperior to the blind inſtinct 
of brutes; for what animal, except man, has 
the leaſt idea of the very exiſtence of that wile 


and benevolent Being, who firſt produced, and 


ſtill upholds, in ſuch regular order, the beauti- 
ful and ſtupendous frame of the univerſe? Or 
what other ſpecies of creatures has been yet diſ- 
covered, which has a capacity to ſerve and 
adore him? What other animal is able, like 


man, to provide againſt the aſſaults of heat and 


cold, or of thirſt and hunger ? — to lay up re- 
medies for the time of ſickneſs, and improve 
the ſtrength which bas been beſtowed upon him 
by nature, by the additional aſſiſtance of art? 
to receive ſuch extenſive and valuable inſorma- 
tion from the ſuperior knowledge of others; or 
ſo happily retain and digeſt what he has ſeen, 
and heard, and learnt? Theſe things being ſo, 
who does not immediately perceive, that man 
has been ſtationed, as it were, like a little deity, 
in the midſt of this viſible creation; ſo far does 
he ſurpaſs all other animals, in the endowments 
both of body and mind! for if the body of the 
ex had been united to the ſoul of a man, the in- 
ventive capacity of the latter could have been 
of little ſervice to him, while thus diſabled to 
execute his plans; nor would the human form 
have been of more uſe to the brute, while he con- 


tinued deſtitute of human reaſon, But in thee, Ari- 


ſtodemus, 
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Nodemus, a wonderful /n has been united to 
4 body which is equally wonderful! And can 
you ſay, after ibis, that the deity has neglef7ed 
you? Rather, what more could you deſire to 
convince you of his care? 

A. I wiſh, ſaid Ariſtodemus, that he would 
likewiſe condeſcend to inform me what I 
ought, and what I ouyht not, to do; in the ſame 
—— you tell 1 he has „ _ 
for you. | 

S. dung infatuation And can you 9 
poſe, then, that when he gives out his intima- 
tions by oracle, or otherwife, to all the Athe- 
nians, he means to except you Or when his 
providence exerts itſelf in a remarkable manner, 
and declares aloud to all Greece, —nay, to aff 
mankind, —what is expected of them,—is it 
dumb to you alone? And are you the only per- 
ſon to whom its attention is not extended? Or 
can you teally imagine, that the deity would 
ever have implanted in our minds ſuch a gene- 
ral perſuaſion of his being able to make us hap- 
py or miſerable, if he had no ſuch potoer? 
Permit me to add, that you muſt certainly bave 


remaxked, in the courſe of your reading and 


obſervation, that the kingdoms and common 


theit wiſdom, are thoſe which have been moſt 


diſtiaguiſnhed by their piety and devotion ; and 
that even man himſelf is never ſo well diſpoſed 
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to ſerve the deity, as in that part of life, when 
reaſon bears the greateſt ſway, and his judgment 
is in its full ſtrength and maturity. Conſider, 
my Ariſtodemus, that the ſoul which reſides 
in your body can govern it at pleaſure ; —— 
why then, may not the ſoul of the univerſe, 
which pervades and animates every part of it, 
govern that in the ſame manner? If your eye 
has the power to take in many objects at once, 
and thoſe placed at no inconfiderable diſtance ; 
wonder not that the eye of the deity is able, at 
a ſingle glance, to comprehend all nature! And 
as you are ſenſible, that it is not beyond your 
ability to extend your care, at the ſame time, to 
the concerns of Athens, Egypt, and Sicily; why 
ſhould you think that the active providence of 
heaven may not as eaſily extend itſelf, at the 
ſame inſtant, throughout the whole univerſe! 
As, therefore, among men, we are always ſup- 
poſed to put the higheſt value on the friendſhip 
and affection of our neighbour, by endeavouring 
to deſerve it; and on his wiſdom, by requeſting 
his advice and aſſiſtance; do you alſo behave in 
the ſame manner towards the gods :—and if you 
defire to experience what is their wiſdom, and 
what their love, endeavour to render yourſelf 
worthy of the communication of ſome of thoſe 
divine ſecrets which are impenetrable to the 
eye of man, and are imparted to thoſe alone 
who conſult, who adore, and obey the deity. 

C Then 
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Then ſhall, you clearly underſtand, that there is 
a being whoſe eye pierceth to the remoteſt 
bounds of the univerſe, and whoſe ear is open 
to every ſound ; who is extended through all. 
ſpace, and to every point of duration; and 
whoſe. care and bounty have no other limits 
than thoſe of his own creation 

In the preceding dialogue, the philoſopher « en- 
deavoured to prove the wiſdom, and beneyolence 
of the deity, from the formation of the human 
body: but in that which follows, he has argued. 
from a more general view of the works of na- 
ture. Nenophon informs us that he himſelf 
was preſent at the latter; which was intended, 
he fays, to inſpire the whole company, but 
particularly the young gentleman, who was 
more immediately concerned in it, with a 
becoming veneration of the deity. As the ſub- 
ject is of ſuch evident importance to youth in 
general, and is handled in a manner which is 
admirably ſuited to engage their attention; 1 
have ſubjoined bis to the former dialogue, with- 
out the leaft apprehenſion of wearying, their 
_ . patience, or incurring. 2 n e 
Tue pious Socrates being once in company 


with Euthedemus, an Athenian youth, who, 


it is proboble, was not very attentive to the 
duties of religion, he thus entered into conver- 
lation with him. x38 

— | &. Have 
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8. Have you ever reflected, ſaid he, young 
gentleman, upon the wonderful bounty of the 
deity to mankind, in providing facts a We * 
conveniences for thais uſe ? 
E. No, replied Eutkedemus 3 I cannot 45 
that I ever have. 
S. But you muſt certainly have taken des 
continued Socrates, how extremely neceſſary 
this light is which we all enjoy in common: 
nor do you want to be informed that it i is the 
deity who beſtowed it upon us. 
Ei. Very true, ſaid the other; and 'F am ; well 
ſatished, that, without it, our ſtate woule be r no 
better than that of the blind. 
FKS. You have likewiſe obſerved, that, becauſe 
we ſtand in need of reſt after the labours of the 
day, heaven has beſtowed upon us the filent 
darkneſs of the night, as the properel un 
for that purpoſe. 
E. I could not help oli it, faid Luthes 
demus, and think we can never be too thankful! 
S. But as the ſun, by its light, not only ren- 
ders every object viſible, but points out the 
hours of the day; ſo the moon and ſtars, whoſe 
feebler rays aſſiſt the benighted traveller, with- 
out diſturbing the repoſe of others, are equally 
ſerviceable to mark out the time of the night. 
But the moon is ſtill of farther uſe to us, in re- 
gulating the months, and nn the 
ſeveral * of er | 
C 2 E. . Very 
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E. Very true; replied Euthedemus. 

S. And as aduriſhment | is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport of man ; have you not likewiſe 
taken notice, how very proper the ſubſtance of 
the earth is for producing it; and that the re- 
gular ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons equally contri- 
butes to the ſame purpoſe ? ſo that, by theſe 
means, we have ſuch an abundant variety of food, 
as not only ſecures us from the fear of want, but 
enables us to indulge our appetites even to 
luxury ef. . a 

E. Undoubtedly, cried . this li- 
beral goodneſs of the deity is a plain and . 
ing proof of his care for man 

S. And what think you, continued Gas 
of his having beſtowed upon us the element of 
water, which is ſo uſeful, and even neceſſary, in 
all the affairs of life? By this, the earth is con- 
ſtantly aſſiſted in producing its fruits; while the 
dews and rains, from above, contribute their in- 
fluences to the ſame benevolent purpoſe. Wa- 
ter makes, of itſelf, a conſiderable part of our 
nouriſhment; and is of uſe, not only for the 
cleanlineſs ſo neceflary to health, but in pre- 
paring and drefling our food, and rendering it 
more palatable as well as beneficial : and as 
our wants of it are ſo frequent, and ſo nu- 
merous, how bountiful is the divine providence, 
* which has ſupplied us with it in ſuch an amaz- 


.. * E. This 
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E. This is a farther, and an inconteſtible 
proof, ſaid Euthedemus, of its great regard for 
man. | 
S. And what ſhall we ſay, replied Socrates, 
of its having provided us with the contrary ele- 
ment of fire; which ſecures us from the ſeve- 
rities of cold; diſpels the gloom of night; 
and is ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary for carrying on 


the arts of life, that mankind can produce no- 


thing uſeful without it? Have you not alſo 
obſerved that the ſun, when the winter is over, 
inclines again toward us; and, in its return, 
withers thoſe fruits of which the ſeaſon is now 
paſt, at the ſame time that it ripens others, and 
brings them on to perfection? This fervice per- 
formed, it again retires, that its heat may not 
annoy us: but having reached the point, be- 
yond which it cannot paſs, without expoſing us 
to the danger of periſhing by its abſence, it 
meaſures back its ſteps to that part of the hea- 
vens, from which its influence will be of moſt 
zdvantage to us. As we ſhould, likewiſe, be un- 
able to ſupport the extreme, either of heat or 
cold, if it came upon us too ſuddenly ; how 
muſt it excite our wonder, when we conſider 
the almoſt imperceptible degrees by which that 
_ glorious luminary, according to the different 
ſeaſons of the year, advances towards, or re- 
tires from us; ſo that, at preſent, we are con- 
ducted to the higheſt point of either, without 
being ſcarcely ſenſible of the change. at. 
C 3 E. Upon 
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Z. Upon my honour, cried Euthedemus, theſe 
refleQions have almoſt perſuaded me, that the 
deity has no other employment than taking care 
of man. But ftill, however, I am a little em- 
barraſſed, when I obſerve, on the other hand, 
that theſe gifts are beſtowed upon mon, oy in 
common with other animals. 

S. And have you forgot, then, jepticd So- 
crates, that thoſe very animals are all produced, 
and nouriſhed, for the ſervice of man? For 
what animal; except himſelf, can employ for 
its uſe, the ſheep, the goat, the ox, and the 
horſe, with a variety of others which every 
where furround him? For, in my opinion, 
man is not more indebted to the earth itſelf, 
than to theſe his fellow - creatures, either for 
the conveniences, or neceſſaries of life; be- 
cauſe there are few of us who live on the fruits 
of the earth, without the agreeable addition of 
- milk, cheeſe, and butter, and even.the fleſh of 
other animals. We likewiſe break them in for 
our uſe, and tame them for our ſervice, and re- 
' ceive the greateſt aſſiſtance from them, both in the 
perilous toils of war,and on many other occaſions. 
E. I readily own it, ſaid Euthedemus ; for 
though many of them are much ſtronger than 
man, they all patiently ſubmit to be ſo far ſub- 
ſervient to his uſe, as to perform willingly 
whatever he requires. | | 

S. But the goodneſs of heaven is equally con- 


ſpicuous in the formation of man himſelf ; for 
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he is poſſeſſed of many faculties which are uſe- 
ful, not only for his own private happineſs and 
ſecurity, as an individual; but to qualify him for 
the duties and pleaſures of ſocial life, By the 
aſſiſtance of reaſon and ſpeech, we are enabled to 
converſe with, and inſtruct each other; to form 
the moſt valuable and agreeable connections 
to eſtabliſh ſalutary laws and conſtitute very 
powerful, and extenſive communities: and as it is 
impoſſible for us to ſee through the veil of futu- 
rity, and determine, in all caſes, what is beſt to 
be done; the deity is alſo ready to incline to ſuch 
as ſeek to him for aſſiſtance, and willingly teaches 
them what will be moſt for their advantage. 

E. But, ſaid Euthedemus, interrupting him 
haſtily,— the deity, my Socrates, is ſtill more 
favourable to you; for, without waiting to be 
conſulted, he voluntarily directs you, what 
you oughe to do, and what not. 

S. That in this, I have not told you a falſe- 
hood, you yourſelf ſhall be moſt ſenſibly con- 
vinced, if you no longer wait, my Euthedemus, 

for the deity to become viſible, but humbly 
content yourſelf to behold and adore him in his 
works!—to behold and adore him as the great 
Parent of Nature, who firſt gave birth to the 
univerſe, and ſtill upholds the mighty fabric; 
who perfected every part of it in beauty and in 
goodneſs ; ſuffering none of thoſe parts to de- 
cay through age, but renewing them daily with 


C4 unfading 


= 
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unfading vigour, by which they are enabled to 
execute every motion he has ordained, with a 
readineſs and punQuality which ſurpaſs the 
thought of man! Nor let it appear ſurprizing, 
that the deity ſhould keep himſelf inviſible ; 
for conſider, my Euthedemus, that even the 
fun, which is ſo conſpicuous to all men, does 
not ſuffer us to look upon him with too bold an 
eye, but puniſhes thoſe who do fo with a tem- 
porary loſs of ſight. Thus, alſo, the avenging 
bolt of heaven, though it is ſhot from the 
clouds with ſuch amazing force as to pierce 
and ſhatter every thing which it meets with in 
Its paſſage, is inviſible, even to the keeneſt ob- 
ſerver, both when it ſtrikes, and when it re- 
tires; neither are the winds and hurricanes diſ- 
coverable to the eye, though we can eaſily hear 
them in their flight, and ſee the dreadful ra- 
yages they make. I may add, that, if there is 
any thing in man which partakes of the divine 
nature, it muſt be the rational ſou!, which go- 
verns and direQs him; and yet no one conſiders 
this as an object of his ſight. Learn, therefore, 
not to deſpiſe the power which you cannot ſee; 
but always judge of its greatneſs by the effects 
it produces, and reverence the deity who exerts 
au 


E. Be aſſured, ſaid Euthedemus, that I ſhall 
be ſo far from being deficient in this reſpect, 


that, on the n. I am much concerned, 
that 
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that I know not how to acknowledge his good- 
neſs in the manner it deſerves, 

S. Let not this aMi& you, replied Socrates. 
You. know the anſwer, which is conſtantly 
given by the oracle, to thoſe who enquire what 
they muſt do, to make their ſacrifices acceptable; 
& Follow the cuſlom of your country.” Now, it 
is every where the cuſtom (I mean among the 
good and wiſe, who alone are worthy of imi- 
tation,) to offer according to their ability. 
What better, therefore, can we do, to expreſs 
our reverence of the deity, than to act as he 
himfelf has commanded ? Let us, however, be- 
ware that we do not fall ſhort of that ability, 
with which he has been pleaſed to endow us; 
fince this would not be to honour, but to ſlight, 
and deſpiſe him. If we thus endeavour to re- 
commend ourſelves to his favour,by every act of 
worſhip and obedience in our power, we can 
then have nothing to fear; nor, indeed, any - 
thing, in reaſon, which we may not hope for : 
becauſe from im, and him alone, we may ra- 
tionally expect the preateſt and moſt laſting 
happineſs, who is poſſeſſed of the greateſt power 
to beſtow it. How nearly, then, does it con- 
cern us all, to conciliate the favourof this greateſt 
and beſt of beings ! But the moſt effectual me- 
thod for that purpoſe, is to behave 1 in — man- 
ner he has commanded. 


5 "CHAP. 
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CHAP. 11. 
or FIL IAI. AFFECTION. 20 


F. E honour, which is due from children 

to their parents, includes in it, love, reverence, 
obedience, and relief. 

In the fourth commandment, we are ſtricly 
enjoined to honour our parents, as the moſt ef- 
fectual means to enſure the bleſhng of Provi- 
dence; and, indeed, it uſually happens, that 
diſobedient children cither come to an untimely 
end, or meet with ſuch continual diſappoint- 
ments and misfortunes as make wo. nas; a 


: burden. 


We fhould behave in ſuch a manner to our 
parents, as we would wiſh our children (if we 
mould have any) may afterwards behave to us. 

Such who flight and diſobey their parents are 


commonly lighted and deteſted by the reſt of 


mankind : for who can expect a return of kind- 
neſs, or even common juſtice and civility, from 
him, who is baſe enough to be ungrateful to 
thoſe from whom he has received his birth and 
education? 

The benefits which we have received from 
our parents, were many of them beſtowed upon 


us even without our knowledge, and many of 


them againſt our inclination. They were like- 
wiſe beſtowed, when it was uncertain whether 
"_- 
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we Thould ever have it in our power to repay 
them. Nay, though there was more than a 
poffibility, that we might not live even to pro- 
vide for ourſelves, and much leſs to return their 
kindneſs, our parents have been as careful of 
dur health, and happineſs, as of their own; they 
have been as much concerned at any ailment, or 
ill accident, which has befallen us, as if it had 
happened to themſelves ; and the daily toils and 
vexations to which they ſubjected themſelves, in 
the courſe of buſineſs, were principally intended 
to leave a competency for their children, and 
render their future fituation in the world as eaſy 
and reſpectable as their circumſtances would 
permit. He, who can forget ſuch difintereſted 
and unmerited favours, muſt be deſtitute of 
every ſentiment of gratitude, and unworthy of 
the confidence or notice of his fellow-crea- 
e | . 
ExAurESs of Fitiat AFFECTION. 

(..) Cræſus, King of Lydia, and the richeſt 
monarch of his time, had a fon who was re- 
markably handſome, but had the misfortune to 
be born dumb. The father ſpared no expence, 
toe cute ſuch an unhappy defect; but all the 
ſkill of his phyſicians was ineffectual, and his 
fon arrived to years of maturity, without being 
able to articulate a ſingle word. But ſome time 
afterwards, when Sardes, the capital of his 
9 was taken by the Perſians, and one 
C 6 of 
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of the ſoldiers, who was unacquainted with 
the king's perſon, was ruſhing upon him with a 
drawn ſword in his hand, the dutiful prince, 
being anxious to ſave the life of his father, and 


forgetting his natural infirmity, made ſuch a 


violent effort to ſpeak, that he ſuddenly burſt 
the ſtring of his tongue, and cried out, with 
great earneſtneſs, Soldier, ſpare the life of 
% Crafſus!/” Thus the father was ſaved from 
a violent death, by the affectionate eagerneſs of 
his ſon; and the ſon, as a juſt* reward of his 
filial duty, enjoyed the uſe of his ſpeech dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. —{[HEzropoTVUs. 
(3-) A ſudden quarrel ariſing between the 
Macedonians and the Greek mercenaries, King 
Philip, like a brave general, inſtantly mounted 
his horſe, and did his wes” to quell the diſturb- 
ance ; but, in the fray, having the misfortune to 
be diſmounted and dangerouſly wounded, his 


fon Alexander, afterwards ſurnamed the Great, 


and who was then ſcarcely feventeen years of 
age, ruſhed forwards to the aſſiſtance of his 


father, covered him with his ſhield, and, after 
killing ſeveral of the mutineers, carried him off 


in ſafety. The King, who had been lamed by the 


wound he had received, being greatly chagrin- 
ed at ſuch a difagreeable accident,“ Sire, 

ſaid Alexander, with as much affection as mag- 
 nanimity, *© You ought rather to be proud of a 


wor nd which muſt! remind you of your valeur, 


(4. Ohmpies, 
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(4). Ohmpias, the mother of the heroic 
6 prince we have been ſpeaking of, being of a 
turbulent and unhappy diſpoſition, he would 
never permit her to have any concern in the go- 
vernment. She uſed frequently to make very 
ſevere complaints upon that account; but tho' he 
thought it inconſiſtent with the welfare of his 
kingdom to gratify her ambition, he had ſo much 
affection for her, that he ſubmitted to her ill-hu- 
mour with great muldneſs. and patience. Antipater, 
one of his friends, and principal officers, hav- 
ing one day writ a long letter againſt her, 
Poor man / ſaid Alexander, * be is not aware, 
© that one ſingle tear of my mother will obliterate 
ten thouſand ſuch letter! A behaviour like 
this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew, at one and. the 
ſame time, that Alexander was both an affec- 
tionate ſon and, an able politician, [Q. Cur- 
TIUS$, | 
(F.) Similar to the example. above mentioned, 
Was that of the illuſtrious Scipio, afterwards 
ſurnamed Africanus; who, with a manly cou- 
rage, flew to the aſſiſtance of his father, in the 
very heat of action, though at that time he had 
ſcarcely paſſed his childhood: for when the 
conſul, in an engagement with the dreadful 
Hannibal, near the river Ticinus, was danger- 
ouſly wounded, and upon the point of being 
cut to pieces by the enemy; the young hero, 
| 1 of his own ſafety, ruſhed into the 
OL hotteft 
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hotteſt of the battle, and carried him off in 
triumph. Neither the imbecillity of his youth, 
nor his inexperience in war, could deter him 


From his duty; but, as an omen of his future 


greatneſs, he retired from the field, with the 
double glory of having ſaved his general and his 
father. —[VALERIUS Maxi Mus. | 

[,.) Lucius Manlius had rendered himſelf 
extremely odious to his fellow-citizens, the Ro- 
mans, by his ſeverity in recruiting the army, the 
ferocity of his temper, and his aſſuming the 
title of arbitrary power. As ſoon, therefore, 
as he had abdicated the dictatorſhip, an office 
of unlimited authority, he was publicly im- 
peached by M. Pomponius, one of the tribunes 
of the people. Among other crimes which were 
laid to his charge, he was accuſed for his un- 
natural behaviour to his fon Titus {afterwards 
ſurnamed Torquatus), whom he had baniſhed 
-from the ſociety of the Roman youth of his 
'own age and fortune, and confined to hard la- 
bour among his flaves and cattle, for no other 
Feaſon, but becauſe he had not been endowed by 
nature with a fluency of ſpeech. All were 
Highly exaſperated againſt ſo rigid a dictator, 
and fo inhuman a father, except the ſon him- 
ſelf; who, moved by that filial affection to 
Which he had no inducement but his own vir- 
tue, and extremely concerned that he ſhould 


furniſh matter of acculation againſt the man 
who 
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who gave him birth, reſolyed upon a moſt extra- 
ordinary method to deliver him. One morning, 
without apprizing any body of his intention, 
he came to the city, with a dagger concealed 
under his clothes, and went directly to the 
houſe of the tribune, who was then in his bed. 
He ſent up his name, and was immediately ad- 
mitted; the tribune not doubting but he came 
to aggravate the charge, and diſcover ſome new 
inſtances of his father's barbarity. But as ſoon 
as he had been admitted into Pomponias's apart- 
ment, he drew his dagger, and threatened him _ 
with inſtant death, unleſs he would oblige him- 
ſelf, by an oath, the form of which young Ti- 
tus dictated, to deſiſt from the proſecution 
which he had commenced againſt his father 
Manlius. The tribune, who ſaw the dagger 
glittering at his breaſt, and himſelf alone, and 
without arms, at the mercy of a robuſt young 
man, who was determined to carry his point, 
took the oath required of him. As ſoon as he 
roſe, he laid the whole affair before the people, 
withdrew his intended proſecution, and freed 
old Manlius from any farther apprehenſions. 
The people were ſo much pleaſed with the du- 
tiful and reſolute behaviour of honeſt Titus, 
\ . that, at the enſuing cleQion, they made him 
ſecond military tribune, though he had yet had 
no opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of his A —[Livy. 


(7. When) 
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..) When Ageſilaus was ſolicited by his fa- 
ther, in a public trial, to give ſentence con- 
trary to law, My dear Sir,” replied the King, 
* you have taught me, from my very childhoad, to 
« adbere inviolably to the laws of my country; 1 
« hall now, therefore, obey you in the moi honour- 
able manner, by paſſing ſentence as they direct.“ 
This gentle anſwer was at once a proof of his 
probity and good ſenſe, and of the ſincere ve- 
neration he had for his father. [PLUTARCH. 
_ (8.) Epaminondas was one of the ableſt ge- 
nerals, and moſt virtuous men, which Greece 
1 had the honour of producing. Before his time, 
Wo the city of Thebes, of which he was a native, . 
| made a contemptible, or, at the beſt, a very in- 
ſignificant figure; and, after his death, it be- 
came more famous for its misfortunes than its 
virtues, and ſunk by degrees into its primitive 
"obſcurity. The noble victory which he gained 
over the haughty Spartans, at the battle of 
Leuctra, had drawn upon him the admiration 
of all the neighbouring ſtates ; who conſidered 
him as the chief ſupport of his country, the 
firſt conqueror of the invincible troops of 
8 parta, and the glorious deliverer of Greece, — 
and, in ſhort, as the greateſt man, and the brav- 
eſt and moſt experienced captain, that had ever 
appeared in the world. In the midſt of this 
univerſal applauſe, which was ſufficient to have 
Taiſed the attention of A above the humble 
18 duties 
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daties of private life.. My greateſt pleaſure,” 
cried the hero, *< ariſes from the affectionate 
joy, with which the news of my victory will 
<* inſpire my dear father and mother.“ — LR 
ranen .. | 
| (9-) Among the incredible number of per- 
ſons who were proſcribed, under the ſecond tri- 
umvirate of Rome, were Cicero, the celebrated 
orator, and his brother Quintus. As ſoon as 
they had received notice of this barbarous pro- 
ſcription, they both endeavoured to make their 
eſcape to the camp of Brutus, in Macedonia. 
They travelled together ſome time, mutually 
condoling the ſeverity of their fortune ; but, as 
they had fled from Rome with ſo much precipi- 
tation, that they forgot to furniſh themſelves 
with a ſufficient ſtock of money, and other ne- 
ceſſaries for the voyage, it was agreed, that 
Cicero ſhould make the beſt of his way to the 
ſea · ſide, to ſecure a veſſel for their paſſage, and 
that Quintus ſhould return home, to procure 
fuch proviſions as they wanted. But, as in moſt 
families there were as many informers as do- 
meſtics, his return was immediately known, and 
his houſe ſuddenly filled with ſoldiers, who were 
to act the part of aſſaſſins. Quintus concealed 
himſelf ſo effectually, that the ſoldiers could not 
find him, Enraged at their diſappointment, 
they put his ſon to the torture, to force him to 
diſcover the place of his father's s concealment; 
but 
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but the filial affection which glowed in the 
breaſt of the young Roman, was proof againſt 
the moſt exquiſtte torments. An involuntary 
figh, and fometimes a deep groan, was all that 
could be extorted from him. His tortures were 
then increaſed ; but, with the moſt amazing for- 
titude, he ſtill perſiſted in his noble reſolution, 
not to betray. his father. Quintus was within 
Hearing ; and the reader may imagine, better 
than can be expreſſed, how painfully the heart 
of a father muſt have been affected with the 
fighs and groans of a ſon, expiring in tortures 
to fave his life. He could endure it no longer; 
but ruſhing from the place of his concealment, 
he eagerly preſented himſelf to the aſſaſſins, 
requeſting, with a flood of tears, that they would 
wreak their fury upon him, and diſmiſs the inno- 
cent youth, whoſe generous behaviour the trium- 
virs themſelves, if informed of the fact, would 
judge worthy of the higheſt approbation and 
reward. But the inhuman monſters, without 
regarding the tears either of the father or the 
ſon, anſwered that they both muſt die; the 
father becauſe he was proſcribed, and the ſon 
| becauſe he had endeavoured to conceal him. 
This gave riſe to a new conteſt of tenderneſs, 
who ſhould die firſt : but the aſſaſſins ſoon de- 
cided it, with the moſt unparalleled brutality, 
by beheading them both at the ſame time.— 
Kaner, Nen, &c. 


(10 Cinna, 
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 (10.) Cinna, a Roman conſul, who ſcrupled 
no attempt, how villainous ſoever, which 
could ſerve his ambitious purpoſes, had con- 
certed a plan for murdering Pemponius Strabo 
in his tent; but his ſon, who was afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed by the-name of Pompey the Great, 
ſaved his life, and gave a noble preſage of the 
future ſervices which he rendered to his country. 
The treacherous Cinna, by many alluring pro- 
miſes, had gained over one Terentius, a con- 
fident of Pompey's, to his intereſt, and pre- 
vailed on him to engage to aſſaſſinate the ge- 
neral, and ſeduce his troops. Young Pompey, 
receiving notice of this deſign, a few hours be- 
fore it was to be put into execution, placed a 
faithful guard round the general's tent, ſo that 
none of the conſpirators could come near it. 
He then watched all the motions of the camp, 
and endeavoured to appeaſe the fury of -the ſol- 
diers, who hated his father, by ſuch acts of 
prudence as would have done honour to the 
moſt experienced commander. Some of the 
mutineers, however, having forced open one of 
the gates of the camp, to have an opportunity 
of deſerting to Cinna, the young hero threw 
himſelf flat on his back before them, declaring, 
in a reſolute tone of voice, that they ſhould not 


violate their military oath, and deſert their com- 


mander, without trampling his body to atoms. By 
this means he put a ſtop to their intended de- 


_ 
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ſertion, and afterwards ſo far prevailed upon 
them, by his affecting ſpeeches and engaging 
behaviour, that he entirely reconciled them to 
his father.—[PLuTAaRGEn. 

(21.) Cyaxares, uncle of Cyrus the Great, 
having, upon many occaſions, been an eye- 
witneſs of the intrepidity, the ꝓrudence, and 
the many other amiable qual ties of his nephew, 
was deſirous of giving a public proof of the 
great eſteem he had for him. Cyaxares had no 
male-iſſue, and but one daughter. This dar- 
ling princeſs he offered in marriage to Cyrus, 
with a promiſe of the wealthy kingdom of Me- 
dia for her dowry. Cyrus had Jong entertain- 
ed a paſſion for the princeſs, and had the moſt 
grateful ſenſe of the honour which was intended 
him ; but he did not think himſelf at liberty to 
accept it, till he had firſt obtained the conſent 
of his parents ; thus leaving a noble example, to 
all future ages, of the deference and ſubmiſſion 
which every child ought to ſhew to his parents 
n;: ſimilar occaſion.—[XENOPHON. 
II 2.) A woman of reſpectable birth, having 

been guilty of a capital offence, was condemn- 
ed to be ffrangled. For that purpoſe, ſhe was 
delivered up - the Roman prætor to an officer 
called the triumvir, who immediately ſecured 
her in the public Jail, and gave the neceſſary 
orders for her execution. But the jailor, being 
greatly affected at the uy of her fate, could 


not 


1 — 
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not prevail upon himſelf to diſcharge his office, 


He therefore choſe to let her periſh with hunger. 


He carried his indulgence til] farther; for he 
permitted her daughter to viſit her in the priſon, 
taking care, however, that ſhe brought her no- 


thing either to eat or drink. As this continued 
many days, he was ſurprized that the priſoner 


had lived fo long without any food; and ſuſ- 
pecting the daughter ro be the cauſe of it, he 
watched her very narrowly, and at laſt diſcover- 
ed that ſhe had nouriſhed her unfortunate mo- 
ther with her own milk. Amazed at ſuch an 
affectionate, and at the ſame time ſuch an inge- 
nious contrivance, (for who could be diſpleaſed 
at it ?) he related the whole ſtory to the trium- 
vir, and the triumvir to the prætor, who 
thought it his duty to lay this extraordinary 
inſtance. of filial affection before the aſſembly 
of the people. The people were ſo much charm- 


ed with it, that they chearfully reprieved the 
criminal, and paſſed a decree, that both the mo- 


ther and the daughter ſhould be ſupported at 
the public expence, during the remainder of 
their lives, and a temple erected upon the ſpot 
to the honour of filial piety. Valerius Maximus, 
from whom we have borrowed this relation, 
which does honour to human nature, has re- 


corded a ſimilar inſtance of the affectionate be- 


haviour of a young lady, named Aantippe, to 
ber Ra father Cm, who was likewiſe 2 
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mined in a priſon, where he was condemned to be 
ſtarved to death. The ſtory of the latter has been 
thought ſufficiently intereſting to employ the 
pencils of ſome of the moſt celebrated painters, 
who have diſtinguiſhed it by the name of the 
Reman Charity. 

(22.) After the taking of Faokia the Greeks, 
relenting at the cruel fortune of the inhabi- 
rants, iſſued. a. proclamation, that every free 
citizen might carry off, upon his ſhoulders, 
whatever he thought moſt valuable. Eneas 
immediately loaded himſelf with his houſhold- 
gods, and left the reſt of his property behind. 
The victors, being charmed with ſuch a ſingu- 
lar. inftance of piety, permitted him to return, 
and. carry off a ſecond load. He, - accordingly, 
went home, and took, upon his ſhoulders, his 
father Anchiſes, a venerable prince, who was al- 
moſt crippled-with the infirmities of age. The 
Greeks were now more aſtoniſhed than before ; 
and, to reward ſuch extraordinary merit as it 
deſerved, reſtored to him all his effects, and 
gave him leave to retire with them, wherever 
he pleaſed. —{ Arian. 

(13-) I ſhall conclude the example of filial 
aſſection, with a curious diſcourfe upon the ſub- 
je, between the famous Socrates and his eldeſt 
ſon, the merit of which will be a ſufficient apo- 
logy for its extraordinary length. It has been 
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that I may do jt all the juſtice it deſerves, I 
ſhall relate it, as nearly as the nature of my plan 
will admit, in his own words. 

Socrates obſerving his eldeſt. ſon, who was 
named Lamprocles, to be greatly enraged. at his 
mother Xantippe (who, according to ang 
was a woman. of a yery turbulent temper), he 
addreſſed him in the following manner. | 

S. Tell me, my fon, ſaid he, did you ever 
hear of any perſons who. were ſaid to be un- 
grateful f 

L. A great many, faid the other. 5 

S. Did you ever conſider, what brought upon | 
them that odious title. 

Z. Ves, Sir; they were called ungrateful, 
becauſe, aſter they had received favours, they 
neglected to return them. _ | 

J According to what you have aid, ingrati 
tue muſt be a ſpecies of mju/lice ? 8 
L. It certainly is. x | 
Si. Have you examined thoroughly into "the 
nature of this injuſtice? Or do you think that 
we are unjuſt, only when we are. ungrateful to 
our friends,. but not ſo when we are ungrateful 
to our enemies? | 

CL. I have thought of it often, and am con- 
vinced that to be ungrateful is to be unjuſt, whe - 
ther the object of our ingratitude be friend or 
* 


8. But if al run is injuſtice, it will 
follow, 
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follow, that the greater the benefit is which we 
neglect to requite, the more we are unjuſt. 

L. Moſt certainly. N 

S. But where ſhall we find a perſon, who has 
received more numerous, or more important ob- 
| ligations from another, than children from 
their parents. It is to their parents they are in- 
debted for their very exiſtence, and, of conſe - 
ſequence, for their capacity to furvey all the 
beauties of nature, and partake of all the various 
bleſſings which the deity has fo liberally diſpenſed. 
to mankind. Procreation is the end of mar- 
riage, and after a man has fixed his choice upon 
a ſuitable partner for that purpoſe, he exerts his 
utmoſt prudence and induſtry to maintain her 
in the molt plentiful manner, and to make a 
comfortable proviſion for his children, while 
they are yet unborn. The wife, on her part, 
bears about with her, for a long time, a moft 
painful and dangerous burden. To this ſhe im- 
parts life and nouriſhment, and afterwards 
brings it into the world with inexpreſſible an- 
guiſh. Her taſk does not end here; ſhe is till 
to ſupply the food, which muſt ſupport her 
helpleſs offspring. She watches over it with 
the moſt tender affection; attends it continually 
with unwearied care, though ſhe has not re- 
ceived from it even the ſmalleſt benefit; nei- 
is it yet ſenſible. to whom it is indebted. She 
endeavours, as it were, to gueſs at its wants. 


Night 
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Night or day, her care and trouble has no in- 
termiſhon ; nor does ſhe indulge a ſingle thought, 
of what hereafter may be the fruit of all her pains. 
When the children are old enough to receive 
inſtruction, what care is then taken, by each 
parent, to inſtil into their tender minds ſuch 
knowledge, as they believe will moſt conduce to 
their future welfare! and if they are informed 

of any, who are better qualified than themſelves 

for ſo important a taſk, to thoſe they commit 

their education, without regarding the expence. 

So deſirous are they to Fees the happineſs of 
theic children! 

Z. Very true, replied bare, who now 
began to diſcover what his father had in view; 
but though my mother had done all this, and 
even a thouſand times more for me, her ill-hu- 
mour is ſo intolerable, that it is e for 
any body to ſubmit to it. 

S. But don't you think it much eaſier; faill 
Socrates, to bear the ill-humour of a mother, 
than that of a miſchievous beaſt ? £ 

L. No, indeed; not of ſuch a mother” as 
amine.” 

S. But hot harm has ſhe frm you ? Has 
The kicked you, or bit you, as miſchievous 
beaſts da, when they are angry? [= oe +: 

L. No, ſh: has not done any thing of this 
ſort ; but her tongue is ſo n that it is 


ER to bear it. 
D FI And 
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$. And you, Lamprocles, what have you not 
made this mother bear, with your continual 
cries, and reſtleſs humours, when your whole 
| dependance was upon her care and affeRion ? 
What fatigue in the day ; what: diſtyrbance in 
the night; and what tender pangs when you 
hapgened to be ſick ? 
IL. True; but I have never faid, ew docs 


an thing, which might give her reaſon to be 
ITE ma. 0 


S. 80 far, you have done well. But why 
ſhould you be more offended with your mother, 
than thoſe who perform upon the ſtage are 
with their fellow- actors? There can be no- 
— thing more abuſive, and reproachful, than what 
theſe people frequently ſay-to each other ; and 
yet, none of them are offended with the man 
who ſo bitterly threatens and reviles them, be» 
cauſe they are ſenſible that he intends them no 
real injury: but you, though you are equally 
ſenſible, that no harm was deſigned you, but, 
on the contrary, all poſſible kindneſs, fly out 
into a rage againſt your mother, only becauſe 
ſhe delights to exerciſe her tongue. Or, per- 
haps, I am miſtaken; and you MY 
that ſhe intended you ſome injury. 
I. I imagine no ſuch thing; for I never yet 
- 8. What! a mother who tenderly loves 
vi who, when you have the misfortune 
© LE © oi CR, > "Ws 
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to be ſick, ſpares no coſt or pains for your 
recovery! who is careful ta diſcover and 
ſupply. your every want; and is continually 
preſenting her affectionate prayers to the deity 
for your happineſs ! (for this, you know, is her 
practice;) can you call her: cruel and unnatu- 
ral? Surely, the ſon, who cannot bear with 
ſuch a mother, cannot zar with that which 
is moſt to his advantage. But, perhaps, you 
have perſuaded yourſelf, that you are under no 
obligation toſhew re ſpect or ſubmiſſion to any one? 
and have flattered yourſelf into ſuch a degree of 
ſelf-ſufficiency; that you think it beneath you 
to pay any deference, either to a civil magiſ- 
trate, or to the {omg who com 1 our 
forces? 

T. So far from it, that 1 have always 'done 
every thing in my power to recommend myſelf 
to my ſuperiors. 

S. I ſuppoſe, then, that you Hhkewiſe think 
it worth your while to cultivate the good-will 
-of- all your neighbours, that they may ſupply 
you with fire from their hearths, as often as 
you want it, and be ready to give you their aſ- 
ſiſtance, in caſe of an accident? 

E. Undoubtedly. | 

S. And, if you had occaſion to undertake 
a journey, or a voyage, you would not confi- 
der it as a matter of indifference, whether you 

was beloved, or hated, by your fellow-travellers. 
| 0s & 1 


— 
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T. I ſhould be'a madman, if I did. 
S. Unhappy youth ! thus to ſee the neceſſity 
of recommending yourſelf to ſtrangers, and to 
ſuppoſe, that you are to ſhew no indulgence to 
a mother, whoſe affection ſo far ſurpaſſes 
every other kind of ingratitude is - overlooked: + 
by. the laws of your country, — (thoſe who 
reſuſe to return good offices, in any other caſe, 
being only abandoned to the contempt of their 
fellow-citizens,) — for the man, who is baſe» 
enough to be ungrateful to his parents, they 
have appointed the moſt diſgraceful puniſh- 
ments: they refuſe to yield him their pro- - 
tection, and deny him any ſhare in the adminiſ— 
tration; becauſe they think, with good rea- 
ſon, that no ſacrifice, offered by a hand fo im- 
| pious, can be acceptable to the deity, or bene-. 
ficial to. men; and that a mind ſo entirely de- 
generate, muſt be equally uncapable of under 
taking any thing which is great and noble, or 
of executing any thing that is juſt and honeſt. 
For thoſe, likewiſe, who only neglect to per- 
form the rites of burial for their parents, they 
have allotted the ſame puniſhment ; and parti». 
cular regard is had to theſe circumſtances, when 
enquiry is made into the lives and behaviour of 
thoſe, who offer themſelves candidates for any 
public employment. You, therefore, my ſon, 


if you are wiſe, will not delay a ſingle moment, 
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to implore your pardon of the deity; leſt he, from 
whom your ingratitude cannot be concealed, 
ſhould deprive you of. his friendſhip and protec- 
tion. You muſt, likewiſe, be careful to hide 
it from the eyes of your fellow-citizens, that 
you may not be ſlighted, and forſaken by all 
your acquaintance ; for, be aſſured, that no 
perſon, in his ſenſes, will expect a return of 


his kindneſs, however conſiderable, from him, 


who can ſhew himſelf ungrateful to thoſe, from 
whom he has received his birth and educa» 


tion. 


* 
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CHAP. IL 


Or FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Auwone brethren, a reciprocal and affec- 
tionate benevolence, an ardent concern for each 
others welfare, and a conſtant readineſs to ſerve 
and promote it, are the peculiar offices of their 
mutual relation; and, though friends are tb 
have their ſhare, yet the claim of kindred is 
prior, and commonly the ſtrongeſt, 
Nothing can approach nearer to ſelf-love, 


 ' than fraternal affection z and there is but a ſhort 


remove from our own happineſs, to theirs who 
derive their exiſtence from the ſame ſtock, and 
are partakers of the ſame fleſh and blood as our- 
ſelves. Nothing, therefore, can be more hor- 
rible than animoſity and diſcord between mem- 
bers ſo nearly allied ; and nothing fo beautiful 
as harmony, and mutual concord. | 
Though all mankind derive their origin from 
one common parent, and are, therefore, bound 
to cultivate a brotherly affection for each other: 
yet this general duty is not ſo obvious and ſtrik- 
ing, as that which is incumbent on thoſe, who 
have been born and educated in the ſame fa- 


The 


milly. 
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The friendfhip which ſubſiſts between per- 
fons, who have been united by a long acquain- 
| tance, is but a faint reſemblance of that faith- 

ful and endearing affection, which the hand of 
nature has implanted in the hearts of brethren. 
Behold, ſays the ſweet Pfalmiſt of Iſrael, 
what a Joyful ſight, when brethren dwell to- 
gether in unity! It is like the fragrant oil 
| that deſcended from the newly-conſecrated head 
to the venerable beard, even the beard of Aaron, 
our firſt high- prĩeſt; and from thence diffuſed 
ns ſweet perfumes to the bottom of his 
ment; 'yea, it is like the fruitful dew of Her. 
mon, whoſe pearly drops o'erſpread the * of ö 
Sion. PSA 133. 


EX AMIS. 


(.) DARIUS, the famous monarch of Per- 
| fla, had three ſons by his firſt wife, the daugh- 
ter of Gobrias, who were all born beſore his 
acceſſion to the crown ; and four more by Ato- 
ſia, the daughter of Cyrus, who were not born 
till aſter he had aſcended the throne. Artaba- 
zanes, called by Juſtin Artimenes, was the 
eldeſt of the former; and Xerxes of the latter. 
Artabazanes alleged, that he was entitled to 
the crown of his deceaſed father, by the eſ- 
tabliſhed cuſtom of all nations; but Xerxes 
argued, -on the other hand, that, as he was'the 
ſon of es the daughter of Cyrus, who was 

2D 4 the 
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the founder of the Perſian empire, it was more 
reaſonable, that the throne of Cyrus ſhould be 
filled by one of his own deſcendants, than by a 
mere ſtranger. Demaratus, a Spartan king, who 
was then at the Perſian court, furniſhed him 
with an additional argument, viz. That, tho“ 
Artabazanes was the eldeſt fon , of Darius, 
Xerxes was the eldeſt ſon of the ling; ſo that 
the former, being born when his father was 
only a private man, all he could pretend to, by 
right of ſeniority, was to inherit his private 
eſtate ; but that Xerxes, as being the firſt ſon 
who was born to him, aſter he was inveſted 
with the royal dignity, had an undoubted right 
to the crown. This argument was ſupported | 
by the example of the Lacedemonians, who ad- 
mitted none to inherit the kingdom, but thoſe 
who were born after their father's acceſſion. 
The diadem was, accordingly, adjudged to 
Xerxes. Plutarch and Juſtin have, particular- 
ly, noticed the conduct of the two brothers 
upon ſuch a delicate occaſion. Artabazanes 
being in a diſtant part of the empire when the 
king died, Xerxes immediately aſſumed all 
the honours, and exerciſed all the functions, of 
the ſovereignty : but, upon his brother's re- 
turn, he generoufly put off the diadem, and 
the royal tiara, went to meet him upon the 
road, and ſhewed him every poſſible mark of 
_ Ty e as , to refer their 
pretenſions 
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pretenfions to the deciſion of their uncle Arta- 
banes. . While the affair was. under arbitra- 
tion, they behaved to each other with the ten- 
dereſt affection, kept up a mutual intereourſe 
of preſents and entertainments, converſed to- 
gether with the moſt unaffected chearfulneſs, 
and baniſhed all fears and ſuſpicions. on both 
ſides. This, as Tuſtin obſerves, was a ſight 
truly worthy of admiration ;. that, while moſt. 
other brethren are ready to cut each other's 
throats, for the inheritance of a trifling patri= 
mony, . theſe illuſtrious princes ſhould wait, 
with ſo much temper and moderation, for a 
deciſion, by which one of them muſt be de- 
prived of the greateſt empire in the univerſe. 
As ſoon as Artabanes had given judgment in fa- 
vour of Xerxes, Artabazanes was the firſt to 
-proftrate himſelf before him, and acknowledge 
him for his maſter : he then conducted him 
to the throne with his own hand ; and, ever af- 
terwards, continued fo firmly attached to his 
intereſt, that he loſt his life, in his ſervice, at 
the famous battle of nnn TARCH and 
Jusrix. 
_..(2.) Upon the deceaſe of Lacks Paulus 
Emilius, Publius Scipio Emilianus, being left 
joint-heir with his brother Fabius, exhibited an 
inſtance of fraternal affection, which gained 
him univerſal applauſe : for, knowing his bro- 


ther s circumſtances to be greatly inferior to his 
R 25 5 own; 
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own, he generouſly reſigned to him all his ſhare 
of the legacy, though it was valued at above 
10,0001. ſterling. By this act of kindneſs, he 
placed his brother upon a level with himſelf. 
But his affection did not ftop here; for the du- 
tiful Fabius, being determined to honour the 
funeral of his father with a how of gladiators, 


an expence which he could not conveniently 
ſupport, as amounting to goool. and upwards, 
the magnanimous Scipio very chearfully took 
half upon himſelf. To compleat his genero- 
fity, his mother Papyria dying ſoon afterwards, 
he gave up her whole jointure to his ſiſters, 
though they were not entitled, by law, to a 
fingle farthing. —{Droporus Sreveus. 

© (3+) Proculeius, a Roman knight, who liv- 
ed in the reign of Auguſtus, erected to himſelf 
a more durable monument of praiſe, than one 
of braſs or marble, by his uncommon affection 
to his two brethren. After the deceaſe of his 
father, the whole eſtate, by his own defire, 
(for he was the eldeſt branch of the family) was 
equally ſhared betwixt the three. Some time 
afterwards, his brothers having been ſtripped of 
their all in the civil war, Proculeius, to alle- 
viate their misfortune, inſiſted upon their ſhar- 
ing his whole ſubſtance with him, a ſecond 
time. This worthy Roman, aftetwards, be- 
came (as he deſerved to be) a particular friend 
and favourite of the emperor; and his ſingular 


— 
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generoſity was recorded, ſor the imitation of 
poſterity, by the immortal muſe of Horace 

(4.) Antiochus, ſurnamed Accipiter, had 
been forced into a war with his brother Se- 
leucus, for the ſupport of his crown. But, 
when Seleucus, his unnatural rival, after being 
defeated by the Galati, was no where to be 
ſound, and was, therefore, ſuppoſed to have 
periſhed in the action; Antiochus was ſo much 
affected at the news, that he immediately laid 
aſide his robes, aſſumed the habit of a mourn- 
er, and ordered the gates of His palace to be 
mut. The miſtake, however, being foon af- 
terwards diſcovered, and word brought to him, 
that his brother was fill alive, and buſily em- 
ployed in recruiting another army, the affec- 
tionate monarch was ſo tranſported with joy, 
that he again appeared in public, offered facri- 
fices to the gods for the happy eſeape of Seleu- 
cus, and commanded a general feſtival to be 
kept throughout his dominions, 
(I,.) Darius, the fon of Hyftaſpes, and one 

of the kings of Perſia, being highly offended 
with Intaphernes, one of his courtiers, gave 
orders that he ſhould immediately be thrown 
into priſon, and put to death, with all his chil- 
dren and relations. The wife of the unfor- 
tunate nobleman, being terrified to the laſt de- 
gree at the diſmal news, flew directiy to the 
gates of the palace. She there perſiſted in her 
D 6 tears 
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tears and entreaties, with ſuch an affecting re- 
ſolution, that Darius, to pacify her, conſented 
to pardon any one of the criminals, whom ſhe 
thought proper to fix upon, in preference to 
the zeſt. As ſhe had an Equal affection for them 
all, it was a conſiderable time before ſhe could 
determine her choice. At laſt, however, ſhe 
fixed upon her only brother; at which the 
king being greatly ſurprized, he had the cu- 
riofity to aſk ber, why ſhe had not fixed 
upon ber huſband, or one of her children. 
Sire, replied the lady, it is poſſible that I may 
have another huſband, and bring him other children, 
in the room of theſe I muft loſe ; but, as both my. 
parents are dead, it is impoſſible that I ſhould have 
a ſecond brother. Darius was ſo. much pleaſed 
with her anſwer, that he not only pardoned her 
| brother, as being the perſon ſhe had ſelected, 
but, likewiſe, her eldeſt ſon: the reſt, how- 
ever, were all ordered for execution. —{HERoQ- 
DOTVUS, 


— 


(6.) During the war with King Antiochus, 


which was conſidered as an object of the utmoſt 
importance, the province of Aſia devolving up- 
on Lucius Scipio, the Roman ſenate, who bad 
an unfavourable opinion both of his courage and 
capacity, were for transferring the conduct of 
the war to his colleague, Caius. Lælius, the fa- 
ther of Lalius tbe iſe. The moment the al- 
teration Was . che famous Scipio Afri- 
canus, 
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canus, who was the eldeſt brother of Lucius, 
roſe up from his ſeat, with a viſible emotion; 
conjured the ſenate not to put ſuch a diſgrace 
upon his family; —aſſured them, that his bro- 
ther was a gentleman of more ſpirit and under- 
ſtanding than they ſeemed to imagine ;—and, to 
remove any apprehenſion of the contrary, pledg- 
ed his honour, that, notwithſtanding. his ages 
and the many victories by which he had been 
diſtinguiſhed, he would himſelf attend Lucius 
into Aſia, and ſerve under him, in quality of his 

lieutenant. This effeQually ſatisfied the ſe- 
nate ; ſo that Lucius was continued in his com- 
mand, and, by the afliſtance of his elder brother, 
afterwards terminated the war in ſuch a glorious 
manner, that, upon his return, he was honour- 
ed with a public triamph, and received the 
name of Afiaticus. —{Cicsao...  .. 

(7-) Cato, afterwards ſurnamed n 
being once aſked, while he was yet a child, 
who was tne 8 he loved beſt? — 14 
dear brother, faid he, Being again aſked, who 
was the ſecond object of his affection, he re- 
turned the ſame anſwer. And the queſtion being 
then propoſed, who was the third perſon in the 
world that he preferred to all others, he ſtill re- 
plied, My dear brother. This affectionate partia» 
lity increaſed upon him as he grew older, and 
that to ſuch an aſtoniſhing degree, that, even in 
the twentieth. year of his age, a time of life 
511 whey 


when ets and ambition uſually Gia the 
ties of nature, he would neither ſup, nor ap- 
pear in the forum, nor undertake any journey, 
without the company of his brother Cæpio. 
The two brothers were equally diſtinguiſhed by 
the virtue and probity of their manners ; but 
thoſe of Cato had a more rigid turn; fo that 
Czpio, when be was once commended for his 
frugality and temperance, acknowledged, in- 
deed, that he might deſerve the compliment, if 
he was compared to the generality of the Roman 
Citizens,“ but, when I view myſelf with my 
brother Cato, faid he, I am apt to deſpiſe 
„ myſelf, as a ſecond Sippius.” The Sippius 
he referred to was a deſpicable wretch, who was 
noted for his Juxury and extravagance. But, to 
proceed in my ſtory, when Czpio was employ- 
ed as a military tribune in the war againſt Spar- 
tacus, the affectionate Cato immediately enter- 
ed himſelf as a volunteer in the fame legion. 
Some time afterwards, being informed that his 
brother was taken ill at Enus, a town in Thrace, 
when he was upon the march to Aſia, his ten- 
derneſs was alarmed in a moſt extraordinary 
manner. Though it blew a perfe&t ſtorm, and 
no veſſel could be procured for his paſſage but 
an open bark, he ventured on board, attended 
only by two of his friends, and three faithful 
Haves. He was in danger of being ſwallowed 
5 * 
Heaven 
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Heaven was obliged to intereſt itſelf in the pro- 
tection of the virtuous, he weathered the ſtorm, 
and reached his port in ſafety. The moment 
he landed, he was informed that his dear bro- 
ther was no more. This unexpected ſhock 
overpowered him; and the man, who had been 
inexorable to al the allurements of pleaſure, 
and the ſolicitations of flattery and ambition, 
and defied the united rage of winds and waves, 
reſigned himſelf a voluntary victim to the moſt 
exceſſive grief, and filled the zir with his eries 
and lamentations. When the firſt tranſports of 
his ſorrow had ſubſided, he repaired directly to 
Enus, celebrated his brother's funeral in the 
moſt ſplendid manner, and erected a coftly mo- 
nument to his memory, at his own expence. 
As he was going to ſet ſail, on his return to Italy, 
he was adviſed, by his Friends, to. tranfport his 
brother's remains in another veſſe}; but he no- 
bly replied, that he would ſooner part with his 
life, than quit ſuch an invaluable depot 
[PruTarcn. 

(8.) Apollinis, the mother of King Exmenes,. 
and of three other princes, whoſe names were 
Attalus, Phileterus, and Atbenaus, uſed fre- 
quently to boaſt of her happineſs, and return 
her warmeſt thanks to the gods, not becauſe 
they had beſtowed upon her the wealth and 
ſplendor of royalty ; but becauſe ſhe had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing her three youngeſt ſons ſo re- 

markably 
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matkably fond of the eldeſt, that he not only 
dared to truſt himſelf alone with them, either 
by night or by day, but conſidered them as 
his moſt faithful attendants, and the ſureſt 
guards of his perſon. Xerxes, on the contrary, 
being informed that his eldeſt ſon Oehus had 
afaffinated all his brethren, to ſecure his ſuc- 
 ceffion to the crown, the unhappy father was ſo 
much afflicted at the news, that he ſoon after 
died of a broken heart, —[PLUTarcH. 

. (9.) When the brother of Euclid, a Socratic 


. philoſopher, had inſulted. and abuſed him, in 1 


the moſt brutal manner, adding, at laſt, “ that 
<« he wiſhed he might fink to perdition, if he 
&« did not take his revenge upon him; — Aud 7, 
alle, replied Euclid, with the tendereſt modera- 
tion, wih I may periſh along with you, if I do nat 
Prevail upon you to be reconciled, and regard me in 
the ſame amicable light as before, —([PLUTARCH, . 
(10.) Silurus, King of Scythia, perceiving : 
himſelf to be near his end, ordered a bundle, of 
rods to be brought to him ; and then preſenting. it 
to his eight ſons, bade each of them try their 
utmoſt to break it, without ſeparating the ſticks, 
But, when they all replied that it was beyond 
their ſtrength, the old monarch took the bundle 
- himſelf, and, unbinding it in their preſence, 
broke all the rods before them, one after the 
other, with the greateſt eaſe, in the world ; thus 
in e, and ob- 


vious 
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vious manner, that their greateſt ſecurity lay in 
their mutual harmony and affection; and that 
they could never be deſtroyed by their enemies, 
till they furniſhed an opportunity themſelves, 
by their own diſcord and animoſity. my PLUS 
TARCHe, _ 

+ (ns) Veſpaſian, the Rovian Emperor, benz 

| inforned that his ſecond ſon Domitian had 
abandoned himſelf to the moſt exceflive de- 
bauchery, and aſſumed more authority than be- 
came a younger prince of the blood, was in- 
_ cenſed againſt him to a moſt violent degree. 
This being obſerved by his eldeſt ſon Titus, 
the latter intereſted himſelf, in the moſt 
and affectionate manner, in behalf of his bro- 
ther; conjuring the Emperor, not to yield too 
haſtily to the accuſations of a ſet of malicious 
informers. To your own ſon, continued 
the prince, it is but juſt that you ſhould be as 
gentle and indulgent as the prudence of a father 
will permit. Our fleets and legions are not ſuch 
effectual bulwarks, to defend and ſupport the 
imperial dignity, as a numerous and flouriſhing 
iſſue in the imperial houſe. The number of our 
friends is diminiſhed by time; they often deſert 
us, to follow the allurements of a more promi - 
fing fortune; or, becauſe we cannot, or do not 
chuſe to gratify their wiſhes: but, from our 
own offspring, we may expect the firmeſt aſſiſ- 
tance, and the moſt unſhaken fidelity. In our 
— 


— 


proſperity, we may find many who are willing 
to ſhare our joys; but our neareſt relations alone 
will heartily condole with us in our adverſities: 
nay, even between brethren themſelves, - that 
mutual concord and unanimity, upon which their 
happineſs depends, will not be laſting, if they 
have not the affection of their common parent, 
to ſupport their union! bis 2 61 
tender expoſtulation, fubmined. to relax his ſe- 
_ verity ;-but he was charmed with the affeQionate 
benevolence of Titus, and admired the good 
neſs of his heart. After the death of the em- 
peror, the government devolved upon Titus : 
but the unnatural Domitian pretended to an 
equal ſhare in it; and, to ſupport his claim, 
raiſed great diſturbances in the city, by giving 
out, that his father had left him partner in the 
empire, but that his will had been falſified by 
the injurious artifices of his rival. Titus, how- 
ever, could not prevail upon himſelf, either to 
puniſh or baniſh him, notwithſtanding his in- 
gratitude and villainy. On the contrary, he re- 
ſpected and honoured him as his colleague, and 
often conjured him in private, to lay aſide his 
animoſity againſt an affectionate brother, who 
was willing to allow him as large a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, as was conſiſtent with his 
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had three ſons, and, like too many other parents, 
having a partial affection for the youngeſt, de- 
clared him his ſole ſucceſſor, to the excluſion 
of his brethren. Such an appointment was the 
more extraordinary, as it was contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the empire. The people, 
therefore, after the emperor's deceaſe, were of 
opinion, that, without any crime, they might 
reverſe the will, and beftow the crown upon 
the eldeſt brother, who was the legal ſucceſſor. 
This deſign, being univerfally approved, was 

ly pat in execution. But the new king, 
who was a man of uncommon virtue, nobly re- 
the offer; and, taking the crown, imme 
diately placed it on the bead of his youngeſt 
brother ; publicly declaring, that he thought 
himſelf unworthy to wear it, becaufe he had 
been excluded by his father, who could not 
now revive, and retra&' what he had done. His 
brother, being ftrack with love and admiration 
at ſuch an extraordinary act of generotiry, like- 
wile refufed the crown in his turn, and earneſtly 
intreated him not to oppofe the inclination of 
the people: he urged, that he alone was the 
true heir to the kingdom, and that their father 
| had no right to infringe the laws of the nation; 
that nothing could betray him into a refuſal, 
but an extravagant fondneſs, which cool reafon 
muſt condemn; and, laftly, that, whether he 


conſented VERO the people had an indiſputable 
autho- 
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ps to redreſs any breach in the 33 
Thbeſe arguments, however, were incffeQual z 
and the other prince being equally reſolute in 
: refuſing a crown, to which, he aſlerted, he had 
no legal right, they both agreed to terminate 
the diſpute by retiring from court. Thus, after 
each of them haq done his utmoſt to perſuade 
the other to become his abſolute ſovereign, they 
went to end their days in a bappy ſolitude, and 
; reſigned a large and powerful empire to the 
ſecond brother, who could not have formed the 
leaſt proſpect of it, before . 0 
it—[Cringse His rox. 
Iz.) In the beginning of the 16th — 
the Portugueze, galleons ſet. ſail. from Liſbon to 
Goa, a js and flouriſhng colony of that na- 
tion in the Eaſt-Indies. On board one of the 
veſlels were no leſs than twelve hundred ſouls, 
.conſiſting of mariners, paſſengers, prieſts, and 
N "Triars., They met with good weather, and a fair 


* 


Wind, till they had doubled the Cape; but as 


they were ſteering from thence, north - caſt, to- 

wards. the Indian Ocean, ſome, gentlemen on 
board, who had. ſtudied phy and naviga- 
tion, diſcovered, in their charts, a large ridge 
of rocks, which were, laid down in the very 
latitude in which they were then ſailing. This 
they immediately communicated to the captain 
of 3 ſhip, who likewiſe informed the 2 of 
l to lie by in 8 


1 
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flacken ſail by day, till they ſhould be paſſed the 
danger. It was the cuſtom, it ſeems, of the 


Portugueze, to commit the navigation of the 
veſſel entirely to the pilot, who was anſwerable 
with his head for the ſafe conduct of the king's 
ſhips, and of ſuch as belonged to private traders; 
but he was under no manner of direction from 
the captain, though the latter was abſolute com- 
mander in every other reſpect. . 
The pilot we are ſpeaking of, being _ 
thoſe» ſelf · ſufficient wretches, who look upon 
every hint that is ſuggeſted by another, in the 
way of their own profeſſion, as an inſult offered 
to their capacity, was ſo far from complying 
with the captain's requeſt, that he actually 
crowded more ſail than the veſſel had carried 
before. But they had not failed many hours, 
before they fell into the very diſaſter the gen- 
tlemen had ſuſpected, and which, as it was 
then almoſt day- break, would have been eaſily 
prevented, if the pilot had condeſcended to lie 
by. The ſhip ſtruck upon the ridge of rocks 


above mentioned. The reader may eaſily ima- . 


gine, what a ſcene of horror this dreadful acci- 
dent muſt have occafioned amongſt twelve hun- 
dred perſons, Who had nothing before them but 
the proſpect of inevitable death. In this diftreſs, 
the captain ordered the pinnace to be hoiſted 
out, into which having toſſed a ſmall quantity 
of — and 4 few e of marmalade, he 
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jumped in firſt himſelf, followed. by nineteen 
others, who with their drawn ſwords prevented 
any more from coming after them, leſt the veſſel 
ſhould be over-ſet... In this condition they put 
off into the wide ocean, without a- compaſs: to 
ſteer by, or any freſh water but what might 


alone could deliver them. After they had failed 
four days, they ſcarcely knew whither, the cap- 
tain, who for ſome time paſt had been very 
weak and: ſickly, expired before their eyes; 

which, if poſſible, ſtill increaſed their miſery ; 
of a commander, every one was deſirous to go- 
vern, and none would obey. This obliged them 
to elect one of the company, whoſe orders they 
amplicitly. agreed to follow. As their ſmall ſtock 


of proviſions was now ſo far exhauſted, as not to 


be ſufficient, at a very ſhort allowance, to ſubſiſt 


- - them above three days longer; their new cap- 


tain. propoſed to the company, to draw lots, and 
and to caſt every fourth man over- board. The 


company conſiſted of nineteen perſons. In this 
number were a friar and a carpenter, both of 


wham. they agreed to exempt ; as the one might 


| © abſolve, and comfort them in their laſt mo- 
ments, and the other repair the pinnace, in 
caſe of a leak, or other accident. The ſame 

compliment they likewiſe paid to the captain; 


zs to ſuffer hem to ſupply his place. The elder 


3 3 abe dane 
gence à conſiderable time; but, at laſt, they 
obliged him to acquieſce ; ſo that there were 
four to die, out of tte ſiateen which remained; 
The three firſt, after having confeſſed, and 
received abſolution, ſubmitted to their fate very 
patiently, But the fourth was a Portugueſe: 
gentleman, that had a younger brother in the 
boat, who, ſeeing him about to be throwun over- 
board, embraced him with great tenderneſs, 
and beſougbt him, with tears in his eyes, to 
permit him to die in his room; urging, that he 


was a married man, and had a wife and children 


at Goa, beſides the care of three ſiſters, who 
abſolutely depended upon his generoſity; but 
that, us sor himſelE, he was only a batche- 
lor, and his life of very little importance. He, 
therefore, again, very earneſtly conjured him, 
that he would do ſo much juſtice to his family, 


brother, who was aſtoniſhed, and melted at 
ſuch unexampled tenderneſs, replied, that, ſince 
the Providence of Heaven had appointed bim 
to ſuffer, it would be very .criminal and unjuſt, 
to permit any other to die for him, and eſpe- 


_ cially a brother, to whom he was ſo infinitely- 


obliged. The younger, perſiſting in his gene- 
rous purpoſe, would take no denial; but, 
throwing himſelf upon his knees, held his bro- 
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elder brother enjoining him to be a father to his 
2 and recommending his wife to his 
otection, and requeſting him, as he would in- 
— his eſtate, to take care of their common 
ſiſters. But all he could ſay could not make 
the younger deſiſt. At laſt, however, the con- 
ſtancy of the elder brother yielded to the tender- 
neſs of the other. He, accordingly, acquieſced; 
and ſuffered the generous youth to ſupply his 


the ſea, and a good ſwimmer, he ſoon recover- 
ed the ſtern of the pinnace, and eagerly caught 
hold of the rudder with his right hand. This: 
g perceived by one of the ſailors, he imme 
diately fruck off the hand with his ſword ; the 
gentleman then, dropping again into the water, 
ſeized the rudder with his left hand, Which 
received the ſame ſate as the other. Thus de- 
prived of both his hands, he, notwithſtanding, 
made à ſhift to keep himſelf above water with 
his ſeet and two miſerable ſtumps, the latter of 
which be held up alternately, while they were yet 
ſtreaming with blood, to excite the compaſſion, 
of the company. This producing the effect he: 
wilhed for, they all cried out, He is but one 
ene man, let us endeavour to ſave him. He was, 
accordingly, taken into the boat, and his bleed- 
ing wriſts bound up, as well as the circum»! 
OT would permit. Ihe next; | 
/ morning, 


- 


place: who being immediately thrown into: 
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morning, a little after ſun-riſe, as if Heaven 
was determined to reward the courage and af- 
fection of this worthy young gentleman, they 
diſcovered land, which proved to be the moun- 
tains of Mozambic, in Africa, and not far 
from a Portiigueze colony. Thither they all ar- 
rived in ſafety, and continued there, till the ar- 
rival of the next fhip from Lifbon, which af- 
terwards carried them to Goa. At that city, 
Mr. Linſchoten (a writer of good ſenſe and re- 
putation, from whom we have borrowed the ſto- 
Ty) aſſures us, that he ſaw them land, ſupped 
with the two brothers that very night, beheld 
the younger with his ſtumps, and heard the ac- 
count from their own mouths, as well as from 
* reſt of the company. 
* (14.) Though the remarkable affection of 
this young gentleman for his brother, does ho- 
nour to human nature, the inſtance of Joſeph, 
the Hebrew, is ſtill more extraordinary. That 
generous youth, the youngeſt ſon of Jacob, the fa- 
ther of the Iſraelites, ſaved his brethren, and all 
their numerous families, from ſtarving, though 
they had done their utmoſt to make him mi- 
ſerable for life. The ſtory is as follows. The 
virtuous Joſeph, who, at that time, was but 
ſeventeen years of age, happening, very inno- 
_ cently, to relate his two dreams to his brethren, 
which they (who, probably, were then better 
verſed in ſuch i interpretations than himſelf) con- 
ES 


- 


ſidered 


* 


\_ Hdered. as portending, that his glory would be 
greatly ſuperior to theirs, and that they ſhould, 
afterwards, be dependent upon bis generoſity; 
their jealouſy was ſo much inflamed: by ſuch a 
mortifying proſpect, thoggh it was impaſſible 
they could foreſee the means of its accowpliſh- 
ment, that they began to hate him, from that 
very moment, as their bittereſt enemy, Soon 
after, they happened to be feeding their flocks 
in a diſtant part of the country ; Joſeph, who 
| loved chem with the tendereſt affection, hearing 
nothing of them for ſeveral days, went, by his 
| father's permiſſion, to pay them 2 vilit, and 
| enquire; how they fared. Happening ta diſco- 
| 


yer him at-a diſtance, their malice took fire in 
an inſtant: Here, ſaid they, comes the dreamer ; 
and we Hall now have an opportunity of nipping 
bis. greatneſs in the bud. Some of them pro- 
poſed that they ſhould murder him; but Reu- 
| den, who, notwithſtanding. his envy, was 
mocked at the thought of butchering bis bro- 
ther in cold blood, remonſtrated againſt it very 
Mrongly, and propoſed, that they ſhould rather 
throw dim into a private pit, from whence 
| - Hiicould not eſcape, and there leave him to pe- 
- Fiſh with hunger. . After ſome oppoſition, they, 
a agreed to Elles fi aghice ; though his 
real deſigu, it ſeems was, that he might afterwards 
reſtore him to his father without their *know- 
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en, BIOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANY. 3+ 
ing received in the affectionate manner he ex- 
pected, he was inſtantly {tripped of his cloaths, 
and thrown into a deep pit, which had ſcarcely. 
a drop of water at the bottom to quench bis 
thirſt. When they had perpetrated their horrible 
project, honeſt Reuben retired to look after his 
flock ; but the reſt ſat down, at a diſtance, to 
regale themſelves, . none of them having the 
common humanity to carry a morſel to poor 
Joſeph, though he had travelled many miles to 
ſee them. While they were eating, they \ 
diſcovered a caravan of Iſhmaelites, who were 
paſſing that way, and travelling to Egypt, to 
diſpoſe of their merchandize. At this inſtant, 
the heart of Judah relenting, (as much, it is 
probable, through the intermediate influence of 
Heaven, as from any good motive of his own,} 
he perſuaded his brethren to ſel] Joſeph. to. the, 
Iſhmaelites ; telling them, that, by this means, 
they might put ſomething into their pockets ;. 
whereas, by leaving him to periſh, they could 
get nothing but the future uncaſineſs, which; 
the remembrance of ſuch. an action might give 
them. They, accordingly, without any re- 
gard to his tears and intreaties, ſold bim, as. a: 
ſlave, to a company of idolatrous ſtrangers, for 
twenty pieces of filyer, neither knowing, nor, 
caring, what might afterwards become of hi, 


T owards' the duſk of the evening, Reuben 
ela * * 1 uc 
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Orr to the pit, intending to releaſe him; 
but when he found he was gone, and had been 
informed in what manner the reſt had diſpoſed 
of him, he rent his clothes, and vented him- 
ſelf in the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of diſap- 
pointed grief. His brethren, however, havy- 
ing by degrees pacified him, they all return- 
ed to their father Jacob, and told him, with 
great apparent diſtreſs, that their brother Jo- 
ſeph had been torn to pieces by a wild beaſt; and, 
to confirm their wicked falſhood, they produced 
his coat, which they had pre viouſly torn for 
that purpoſe, and beſmeared with the blood of 
a young kid. It is eaſy to imagine what was 
the affliction of the aged patriarch, at the ſup- 
poſed death of a child, who was the darling object 
of his love. But the Providence of Heaven coun- 
teracted their projet, and made that, which 
they.had intended for the deſtruction of their 
brother, the future means of their own preſer- 
vation. Joſeph was carried by his new maſters 
into Egypt, and there ſold to Potiphar, one of 
Pharaoh's officers, and captain of the royal 
In the ſervice of this Egyptian, he be- 
wide kinifelf with ſo much prudence and fide- 
lity, that he ſoon made him his ſteward, and ho- 
noured him with the moſt unlimited confidence ; 
till, at laſt, being maliciouſly accuſed by his 
miſtreſs of a deſign upon her virtue, becauſe 
he would not en to gratlfy her luſt, he 
Was 


* 


6&, BIOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANY. 7 
was immediately ſtripped of his employment, 
and thrown into priſon. While he was under 
confinement,' he had an opportunity (without 
queſtion, more by the inſpiration of Heaven, 
than by any rules of art) of - explaining the 
dreams of the chief butler, and baker, two of 
his fellow-priſoners, in a manner ſo exactly 
conformable to what afterwards happened to 
them, that he was ſoon recommended, upon'a 
| ſimilar occaſion, to the ſovereign himſelf. Pha- 
taob, it ſeems, was much concerned at his 

two celebrated dreams, about the fat and lean 
kine, and the ears of corn; and, none of his 
wiſe men being able to interpret them, with a 
ſufficient appearance of probability to pleaſe 
him, he ſent for Joſeph. Joſeph informed 
him, that his two dreams were inſpired by the 
Almighty, to forewarn him of ſeven years of 
dearth, which ſhould be preceded by as many 
years of extraordinary plenty, to give him an 
opportunity of providing againſt the terrible 
ſcarcity which ſhould follow. This natural in- 
terpretation, together with the prudent mea- 
ſures he propoſed for providing againit the fa- 
mine, ſatisfied the king ſo well, and gave him 
ſuch a high opinion of Joſeph's ſagacity 
and penetration, that he immediately loaded 
him with honours, made him his prime miniſ- 
ter, and inveſted him with the abſolute govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He acquitted himſelf in 
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his new office, during the ſever years of plenty, 
which immediately ſucceeded, with ſo much 
wiſdom and fidelity, that, in the ſubſequent 
dearth, which was very ſeverely felt by all the 
neighbouring nations, the Egyptians had every 


kind of proviſtons in abundance. © Jacob and 


his family were chen in Canaan ; but, being 
reduced to great extremities by the famine, he 
:difpatched ten of his ſons into Egypt to buy 
corn, -keeping Benjamin at home, who was the 
youngeſt, and the darling comfort of his old 
age, leſt any accident ſhould befal him upon the 
road. Being introduced to Joſeph, he ſoon re- 
collected who they were; but, as they appeared 
to have no knowledge of him, he contented 
bimſelf with enquiring, very particularly, after 
the welfare of his father; and then, having 


| "ordered! that they ſhould be ſupplied with a5 


much corn as they could carry, and their money 
privately returned into their ſacks, he very 
graciouſly diſmiſſed them, not thinking it pro- 
per to diſcover himſelf for the preſent. Hecharged 
them, however, before they went, not to return 
"again without their youngeſt brother, upon pain of 
being apprehended as ſpies, and detained Reu- 
ben, as a hoftage for the performance of their 
promiſe. After the corn they had brought was 


nearly expended, Jacob propoſed that they 


thould return again into Egypt for more : but 


3 peremptorily refuſed to go, unleſs he would 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer Benjamin to bear them company, al. 
leging, that it would probably coſt them their 
Kves, if they went without him. The old pa- 
triarch was extremely loath to part with him; 
but, as he had no alternative but to comply or 
ſtarve, he, at laſt, though with the greateſt 
reluctance, conſented. When they appeared 
before Joſeph theſecond time, he received them 
with the tendereſt hoſpitality, particularly young 
Benjamin; and; after firſt 'alarming their fears 
by an innocent firatagem, diſcoverel to them, 
with tears of joy and affection in his eyes, who 
he was. It is eaſy to imagine into what per- 
plexity they were thrown, by ſuch an unexpected 
diſcovery. Struck with a conſciouſneſs of their 
paſt barbarity, and ſenſible of his power to tc. 
ſent it in the ſevereſt manner, they trembled' 
like ſo many criminals before the bar of juſtice; 
but the generous and tender-hearted Joſeph, ob- 
ſerving- the diſtreſsful apprehenfions they were 
under, effectually removed them, by giving 
them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that they had no- 
thing to fear, and even palliating the unnatural 


cruelty, with which they had formerly treated 
him: — Be not uneaſy, ſaid he, nor reproach your-" 
ſelves any longer with ſelling me for a flave into 
Egypt; for God ſent me before you, to preſerve your” 
lives from famine. - So that, if you confider the 
affair in its true” light, it was not you that ſent” 
= hither, but the Divine Providence ; which Has 
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fence raiſed me to the elevated flation in which J 
now appear, that I might be the happy inflrument of” 
preſerving our whole family from ruin. He then 
deſired them to haſten immediately to his father, 
and conduct him to Egypt, with all his houſe- 
hold. When they returned, after paying the 


| moſt dutiful and affectionate reſpects to a pa- 


rent who tenderly loved him, and whom he had 
not ſeen or heard of for ſeveral years, he ob- 
tained the, permiſſion of his ſovereign to allot 
them a ſettlement in the moſt fertile part of 
Egypt, and inveſt them with all the honours 
and preferments, which were conſiſtent with the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the country. This extraordi- 


nary inſtance of friffexnal affection, is related at 


large i in the book of Geneſis, with many affect- 
ing ſtrokes of nature, and a variety of intereſt- 
ing circumſtances, which were too eren 40 
be-inſerted in this little Hiſtorieal Mirror. ; 

(15) I cannot better conclude the aboye-men- 
tioned inſtances of a virtue, which is ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the happineſs of families, and reſlecto 
the higheſt honour upon all thoſe who practiſe. 
it, than by relating a converſation of Socrates. 


upon the ſubject, as it has been recorded by 
the amiable Xenophon, one of his pupils and 
- admirers. : 


Socrates having -obſeryed that Chzrephon. 
and Charecrates, two brothers, with whom he 


. to de acquainted, were very much at 
variance, 


on, BIOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANY. 8. 
variance, he had a great deſire to reconcile - 
them. For this purpoſe, meeting the youngeſt, 
he thus entered into converſation with him, 
„What! are you, then, Chærephon, one of 
thoſe mercenary kind of people who prefer 
riches to a brother; and forget that theſe,” as. 
being things without liſe or motion, require 
much care and vigilance to ſecure them; where 
as a brother, as being endowed with reaſon 

and reflection, is able, upon occaſion, to give 
aſſiſtance and protection to . Beſides, Iro 
tbers are rather leſs plentiful than gold ! How 
ſtrange, then, is it, that a man ſhould think 
himſelf injured, becauſe he cannot enjoy his 
brother's fortune! Why does he not equally 

complain of being injured by the reſt of his fel- 
low-citizens ; becauſe the wealth of the whole 
community does not center in him But, in 
this caſe, there are ſeè but can argue right, and 
eaſily ſee that a moderate fortune, ſecured by the 
mutual aid of ſociety, is far preferable to the 
_ riches of a whole city, attended with the dan- 
gers to which ſolitude would expoſe them: 
yet they will not admit the ſame reaſoning in 
regard to a brother, If they are rich, they 
-purchaſe ſlaves in abundance, to ſerve them ; 

they endeavour all they can to gain friends to 
ſuppart them; but, at the ſame time, they 
make no account of a brother; as if 
in blood diſqualified: for the tender - offices f 


66 


2 „ c . 5 


fails in 
verſe of all he ought to be 5—to keep on terms 

with ſuch a one is next to an impoſhbility! 
. Tour brother, then, I ſuppoſe, is diſpleaſ- 


* 
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friendibip |... But, ſurely, to be born of the 


ſame parents, and educated in the ſame houſe, 
ought rather to be conſidered as ſo many powerful 
cements ; as even wild beaſts themſelves ſhew a 
particular affection to ſuch-animals as they are 
brought up with. Beſides, Cherecrates, he 
ho is bleſſed with a brother, has much greater 
conſequence in the world, than he who is without 
one; his enemies likewiſe wild be len forward 
to moleſt him. ; 13 | 
C. I will not deny, rpc bees that 
a brother, when he is What he owpht to be, is 


an ineſtimable treaſure ; and, therefore, in ſuch 


a caſe, we ought to bear with each other as 
long as poſſible, and not fly into a quarrel upon 
every flight occafron.. But when this brother 
every particular, and is, indeed, the re- 


ing to every body? Or are there ſome perſons 
in the city, with whom ex" e ee 
1 even to make himſe]f agreeable 7 49 8 


GC. You have hit upon the day enen, fait 
Cherrecrates, for which I Ante 1 him; becauſe, 


: wherever he comes, he is ſure to make himfelf 


to others, whereas be 8 to aim at 
1 but diſpleaſing ne. wh 


8. But may not this happen, 


from-yoar not undertnding How to cet 


32 E with 
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with him properly? In the ſame manner as a 
horſe, who is not untractable to others, is alto- 
gether: unmanageable ta an un{kilfu} rider; 
C. And why ſhould I, who undetſtand how: 
to return any kindneſs which is ſhewtits me, ei- 


ther in word or deed, be ſuppoſed ignorant in what 
manner to behave to a brother? No; but when 


I ſee a man who takes pleaſure in catehing at 
every thing to vex and diſoblige me, ſhall I, 
after this, conſider him as an object of 'tindndf# 2 
I carinot ſubmit to it, wn ens ; nor will I 
ever attempt it. ho 

S. You ſurprize” me, Cherecrates ! }  Sup- 
poſe you had even a dog, who faithfully watch- 
ed and defended' your ſheep. This dog, it is 
likely, fawns upon and careſſes your ſhepherds; 
but ſnarls at yow, whenever you come near 


him. How do you behave! upon ſuch an c- 


caſion? Do you fly into a rage againſt the 
poor animal, or endeavour to reconcile him to 


you, by ſtroking and making much of him 


You acknowledge that a brother, when ſuch as' 
he ought to be, is an ineſtimable treaſure?” 
aw likewiſe own, that you are not unse- 


brother Chærephon? 


ted with the arts of coneiliating, far 5 
and affection; and yet you are reſolved” d 
employ none of them, to n of your: 5 


Kade d 1 bene Socrates, ther - 
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S. And yet I ſhould imagine, ſaid Socrates, 
that no nc one is Practiſe only thoſe 
you dne maſter of, umd. will nnn, | 
able for your ſucceſs. _ 

C. If you have diſcovered what theſe hs 
+ requeſt you to inform me of them; for, 
at Js "1 I affure vou, I am a * to 
them. 

8. eb then, 8 you wiſhed. 


ſome friend to invite you to an entertainment; 
what method would you take to nee 
it? | 
C. I would invite him naſe. 2 
K. And if you wiſhed him, in your 1+ Fr 
to take care of your affairs — 
St _ try det 1 eat te engage 
* by firſt eee din the * — 
I wiſhed to receive. 0 
S. But ſuppoſe you was n fequra 60 | 
yourſelf a hoſpitable reception in ſome ſo- 
reign country ; what would you do in . 
caſe? | 
. When any. of the inhoblgagty.( came 10 
A, I would invite them to my houſe, and 
- afift them, to my utmoſ}, in diſpatching the, 
buſineſs they came upon; that they, in return, 
might do as much for ne, when 1 went thi-/ | 
ME.” 4 | * 


are you ſo wel dae vin all the urs of 
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_ conciliating affection, and yet pretend to'know! 


nothing of the matter But you are afraid, 
perhaps, to make the firſt advances: to your” 
brother, leſt it ſhould degrade you in the opi- 
nion of the world? Yet, ſurely, it ought not 
to be leſs glorious: for a man to anticipate his 
friends in courteſy and kindneſs, than to get 
the ſtart of an enemy who endeavours to ruin 
bim! Had I thought Chærephon as well diſ- 
poſed as you towards a reconciliation, I ſhoul$ | 
have endeavoured to prevail on him to make; 
the firſt advances; but you appeared to me to 
be the propereſt leader in the _— and 1 
un you moſt likely to ſucceed. 
C. Nay, Socrates 3 you certainly, in this 
— have not ſpoken with your uſual wiſdom? 
What! would you have me, who am the 
vaungeſt, make the firſt overtures to my brother; 
when, in all nations, it is the undoubted pri- 
urn the eldeſt to lead the way? 


S. How! replied Socrates; eee | 


tom in every place for the younger to yield pre- 
cedency to the elder? | Muſt not he riſe at 


the other's approach; give him the moſt bo- 
nourable ſeat; and remain ſilent till the elder 
has done ſpeaking? Delay not, thereſore, my 
Cherecrates, to do what I adviſe; uſe your en- 
deavour to reconcile your brother; nor doubt 
- of his readineſs to return ſuch an unenpected 
condeſcenſiun. He is ambitious of honour ; he 


ee eee, Thoſe ITY 
indeed; who: ave of a mean and ſordid temper, 
are to be moved only by mercenary motives ;; 
but the brave and liberal will always be moſt eſ- 
fectually ſubdued by courteſy and indneſs. 
C. But ſuppoſe, my Socrates; when I have 
done as you have adviſed, my N wen 
behave no better than he has done 7 

- 8, Suppoſe: he ſhould, — . 
greater harm can reſult to you, than that of 
having ſhewn yourſelf to be a good man, and a 
good brother, to one whofe badneſs of temper 
rendered him unworthy of your regard } But 
I have no apprehenſion that the affair will end 
in ſuch an unfavourable manner: rather, when 
your brother ſhall obſerve that it is your atten- 
tion to conquer him by courteſy, he will ſtrive 
to outdo you in fo noble a conteſt. As the af- 
fair ſtands at preſent, your ſituation is really 
deplorable. It is juſt the ſame as if theſe hands, 
vrhich were deſigned, by the bountiful author of 


nature, for mutual aſſiſtance, ſhould fo far for- 


get their office, as to be continually hindering 
each other; or; as if theſe feet, which were 
intended for reciprocal help, ſhould entangle 
each other to the detriment of both. But, ſure- 
ly,” it muſt be as fooliſh and perverſe as it is 
pernicious, thus to turn thoſe conveniences to 
our hurt, which were defigned' for our comfort 
_=_ ext For, to ſpeak the truth, I re- 
gard 
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gard a brother as one of the moſt valuable bleſſings 
which God has -. beſtowed upon us: two bro- 
thers being more ſerviceable to each other than 
two hands, or two feet, or any other of "thoſe 
members which have been given to us in pairs, 
for their mutual benefit and aſſiſtanee; 61 
as to the hands, or feet, they could not poſhibly- - 
help and relieve each other, unlefs the diſtance 
between them was very ſmall; and even our 
eyes, whoſe uſe and capacity are far more ex- 
tenſive, cannot view the front and reverſe of | 
the ſame object at the ſame time: but no dif- 

tance of ſituation ean prevent two brothers, who 
enkivate/n"tmrbuak affection, from rendering 0 
each e * * nr Iervices. 
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a TEMPERANCE: 


E's 


Ma 


Bes Le * mean na juſt a boch 
in the guantity and the quality of our food. As 


to the guantzty, we ſhould neither cat nor drink 
ſo much as to overload the ſtomach, or diſorder. 


the mind; and the beſt rule we can obſerve for 

that purpoſe, is always to riſe from table with 

an appetite, and as capable of performing any 

exerciſes, either bodily or mental, as when we 

firſt ſat down. As to the quality, whether of 

meat or drink, that att is the plaineſt and 
ſimpleſt is beſt. 

The rapacious and covetous have the plea- 
ſure of growing rich, and add to their own ſub- 
ſtance whatghey take from that of others; but 
the intemperate man injures his neighbour 


without any profit to himſelf ; nay, he injures 


every man, and himſelf moſt of all; if the 
ruin of his family, his heal:h, his body, and 
his mind, can be called injuries, Neither can 
ſuch a one either receive, or communicate the 


_ pleaſures which ariſe from ſocial converſation ; 


for what pleaſure can be give, whoſe on- 
ly delight is in eating, and drinking, and who, 


_ deſtitute of ſhame, prefers the company of a 
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notorious ſot, or a common proſtitute, to that 
of his beſt friend? Hence, therefore, we may 
ſee how it is to make temperance our 
chief ſtudy; ſince, without this, as its baſis, 
what other virtue can we attain? Or how is it 
poſſible, that we ſhould have ſufficient attention 
and reſolution, either to learn what is profitable, 
or to prattiſe what is praiſe-worthy ? For theſe 
reaſons, we cannot conceive. any. ſtate more 
truly pitiable, both in reſpeR to the body and 
the mind, than that of the voluptuary, whe 
has abandoned himſelf to all the drudgery of in- 
g temperance, | 

He who is n to indulge i in variety, 
will fee? himſelf diffatisfied, when it is not in 
his power to procure it ; but the man who ge- 
nerally reſtrains himſelf to one diſh, will riſe 

_ contented, e eee from Uh en 
table 
He who a e n good appetite, tas: 
no want of rich ſauce to give a reliſh to his food: 
nor will he diſturb himſelf with a wiſh for the 
coſtly and high-flavoured wines of the volup- 
tuary, who has been eee to err _ 
_ thirſt with a draught of water. 
No perſon will employ another, or admit him 
into his houſe a8 a ſervant, unleſs he is well af-- 
ſured of his ſobriety : nay, not even a flave will 
be received, though ſent as a preſent, if he is 


branded with the vice of intemperance. How 


* 


intonſiſtent, then, and how ſhamefully abſurd, 

muſt be the man, who wantonly induiges him- 
ſelf in that very exceſs, which een by 
and feſent in the meaneſt hiteling. N taid> 
2: Beſides: the injury which we do eee 
and others, by an intemperate courſe of life; we 
become guilty of the vileſt ingratitude to our 
Maker. We pervert his bounty to the worſt of 
purpoſes; and employ: the bleſſings he has be- 
ſtowed upon us ſor our comſoft, and ae 


1 utter ſhame dn en aint n 
"ExanLes of Tzur tn ANCE, 3.4 


(2+) Alexander having reſtored Ada, the 
bifter of Mauſolus, king of Caria, to the throne 
of her anceſtors, the princeſs reſolved. to ſbevy 
her gratitude. to ſo generous. a. conquerors 
For this purpoſe, baving, provided. 2 variety of 
dainties, which had been improved by all the 
teſinements of: Aſiatic luxury, ſhe ſent them as 
a preſent to the king, together with the cooks 

the had employed in making them. But the 
- young.monarch, who had no taſte far ſuch ef- 
ſeminate delicacies, thanking her very politely 
ſor her kind intentions, ſent her word, that he 

had no occaſion for the cooks ; becauſe he had 
already two very excellent ones, who had been 
recommended to him by his tutor Leonides ; viz. 
long march in the morning, to give him a re- 
lin for his dinner ; and a- moderate dinner, ta 
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create him an appetite for ſupper. He added, 
that Leonidas had always uſed to ſearch his 
enn and cheſts, when he was a boy, leſt his 

her Olympias, from 2 falſe indulgence, 
- ſhould have concealed any niceties to vitiate 
and debauech bis appetite. This manly tempe- 
tance and moderation, to which he had been 
_ accuſtomed in his earlieſt youth, he retained" a 
long time afterwards ; for, in his Aſiatic 'expedi- 
tion, when any ſcarce: fruit, or fiſh, or any 
other kind of delicacies, were brought to m, 
de generally diſtributed them among his friends; 
reſerving hardly a taſte for himſelf. —— 
TARCH. Con ros. 

(.) When Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, was 
preſented by the Thaſians with a large quan- 
_ tity of the moſt delicate eatables, and coſtiy li- 
quors, he ordered the whole to be ſhared among 
the flaves, ho performed the drudgery of the 
camp. The Thaſians, with the utmoſt furprize; 
enquiring the motive of his conduct, he nobly 
replied, Thet it was beneath the charatter of men, 
who valued themſelves for their prabity and courage, 
to regale themſelves with niceties,, which could ſerve 
ho other purpeſ⸗ 2 but to provote and corrupt the ap. 
petite. Such dainty trifles, continued hey can be 
reliſbed only by flaves, who aſpire to'ns greater pleas 
fore, than that of eating and drinking; and 1 havt 
taken the liberty to beflow them detordingly: For 
this reaſon, he would accept of nothing for the 
ee 5 | - | uſe 


LES 
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uſe of himſelf, and his brave countrymen, but 
ſome ſacks of flour, whieh accompanied the 
preſent above mentioned. [PUTAcecx. 
(3.) Lyfander, another of the Spartzn chiefs, 
having the command of an expedition in Ionia, 
ſome of the natives, who were his friends, 
brought him an ox, and a large cake, The 
general, fixing his eyes upon the cake, enquired 
very bluntly what it was ? They informed him, 
it was a kind of loaf, but much ſuperior to the 
common ones; for it was enriched, they aſſur- 
ed him, with the fineſt honey, and the moſt 
delicious ingredients that could be procured. 
Say you ſo? replied the Spartan, then let it be in- 
| Rrantly taken atvay, and diflributed among my ſlaves 3 
| „ e- are beneath the notice of 
ee-born citizen. But he politely thanked 
them for the ox; and ordering it to be killed 
and dreſſed after the Spartan faſbion, he and his 
companions made a hearty meal ood it in the 
P Kiran, 3 
(A.) Cyrus the Great, according to the man- 
ners of the Perſians, was from his infancy ac- 
cuſtomed to ſobriety and temperance; of which 
he was himſelf a moſt illuſtrious example, thro? - 
the whole courſe of his life. When he was 
twelve years old, his mother Mandane took 
him with her into Media, to his grandfather 
Aſtyages; who, from the many things he had. 


EL? ns. had a to ſee 
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bim. In this court, young Cyrus found very 
dive manners from thoſe of his own'coun- 
try. Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned 
here univerſally: but this general corruption 
had no effect upon the prince; who, without 
criticiſing or condemning what he ſaw, was 
contented to live as he had been brought up, 
and adhered very patiently to the principles he 
had imbibed from his childhood. He charmed 
his grandfather by his ſprightlineſs and wit; 
and gained the affection of the whole court, by 
his noble and engaging behaviour. Aſtyages, 
to render the viſit of his grandſon the more 
agreeable to him, provided a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, in which there was the greateſt plen- 
ty and profuſion of every thing that was nice 
and delicate. All this variety of exquiſite cheer 
Cyrus beheld with indifference ; and even ven- 
| tured to remark upon it, with à kind of ' plea» 
ſantry, which did honour to his underſtanding, 
and gave offence to no one. Sir, ſaid he, to 
his grandfather, if you taſte all the dainties now 
before you, and reach out your hand to every 
diſh upon the table, you muſt take more trouble 
for one ſupper, than would be ſufficient for a 
hundred!” What l replied Aſtyages; and is 
not this, think you, a much better entertain 
ment, than any you have been uſed to in Per- 
fia?” No, indeed, anſwered the prince, with 
a ſmile ; for, in Perſia, we haye a much readier 


9 


We. to „ ſaclefy our hunger; a 


piece oſ meat, and a lice of bread, do the buſi- 


neſs at once: but here, after travelling from 


this diſh to that, and performing a tedious hunt 


ſrom one end of the table to the other, you 
ſcarcely at laſt reach the wiſhed - for point, 
yrhich we Perſians arrive at with the leaſt 
Wannen. Pao[XtexopHon. = 

45.) Sacas, the cup-bearer of the above- 


onthe Aſtyages, had likewiſe the office of 


introducing ſuch co the king as were permitted 
to have an audience: but not granting this li- 
berty to Cyrus. as oſten as he deſired it, he had 
the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince; who, 
therefore, as might be expedted from a child, 
took every opportunity to mortify him. This 
being oblerved by Aſtyages, he endeavoured to 
remove the prince's diſlike, by commending 
Sacas for the remarkable neatneſs and dexterity 
with which he performed his office. I. that all, 
Cir f' replied Cyrus; 4 fach a trifling accompli/h- 
ment i ſufficient to merit your favour, you ſhall ſoon 
— am able to deſerve it; fer, with your 
Jui. immediately take upon me io ſerve 
you- much better iban be. Cyrus accordingly 
equipped himſelf like a cup-bearer ; and ad- 
vancing carefully, with a ſerious countenance, 
a napkin upon his arm, and holding the cup 
very neatly with three of his fingers, preſented 


it 0 the King with ſuch a reſpectful gravity, 


2:28 that 


poiſon in the liquor.” Poiſon, child! how 
could you think ſo?“ 3 Yes, Sir, ſaid he, | 
was afraid of poiſon; for, not long ago, at an 
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that neither 8 bis mother Mandane, 
could ſorbear ſi ling. Concluding from hence, 
that he had performed his part to their ſatisface; 
tion, he inſtantly lung himfelf upon his grand- 
father's neck ; and careſſing him very fondly, 
O Sacas ] cried he, in an extaſy of joy, poor 
unfortunate, Sacas | you are certainly undone; 
and I ſhall now have the hour: to ſerve my 
grandfather in your ſtead.” - Indeed, ſaid 
Aſtyages (who was much leaſed at the fond- 


neſs of his grandſon), I muſt do you the juſtice 


to acknowledge, that you have performed your 


Ln to admiration 3 nobody can ſerve with w 


ter grace: but you forgot one material gere- 


 mony, which is, that of taſting: for the cup- 


bearer, it ſeems, always poured ſome of the li- 
quor into his left hand, and taſted it, before he 
it to the king. No, Sir, replied 


yrus; I did not omit that part through for- 


getfulneſs ; but becauſe I ſuſpected there was 


entertainment you gave to your nobles, on your 
laſt birth-day, 1 plainly. aw, chat your faithful 
Sacas had mixed ſome. poiſon in the liquor. Id 


7 was impoſſible for me to think otherwiſe 3 for, 


after you had drank of it pretty freely, I took 
notice, that you were all ſurpriſingly diſordered, 


ar Thoſe very things: 
: which 


LY 
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which" you ' forbid us children to do, you did 
yourſelves. You all ſpoke together ; nor did 
any one attend to what was ſaid, even by the 
perſon who ſat next to him. You ſung the 
moſt nonſenſical ſongs I ever heard, and yet 
you all ſwore they were the beſt in the uni- 
verſe. After that, when any of you roſe up to 
pleaſure the company with a dance, you were 
| fo far. from being able to keep time, that you 
— your feet. In ſhort, 
vou yourſelf ſeemed to forget that you was a 
2 and they that they were ſubjects.“ 
Very true, child, ſaid Aſtyages; but have 
you never obſerved the ſame diſorder in your 
father? Never in my life, replied Cyrus.” 
What then how is it with him, when he 
drinks? „ Why, when he has drank what 
he chuſes, his thirſt is e and that 1 
all, ”—[XznoPHON, © 
© (6.) The Pythagoreans, who conſidered "RY 
perance as the mother of the virtues, took an 
extfaordinary method to acquire a habit of it, 
After loading the table with every kind of de- 
lieacies, and ſeaſting their eyes upon them till 


they had raiſed their appetite as high as poſſible, 
they-ordered the whole to be taken away, and 
left the room without taſting ; A morſe. —[Dio- 
DORVS SICULUS. 

.*(7-) It was a common ſaying of the famous 
| Socrates, that moſt men defied to live, only 
for 
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for the pleaſure of eating and drinking ; but 
that for his part, he had no other view in eating 


and drinking, but to preſerve life. Self-govern- 
ment, and the entire command of his appetite, 


was one principal object of his attention; ſor 


this purpoſe, after exciting the moſt violent de- 
gree of thirſt, by hard exerciſe, he never allow-. 
ed Himſelf to drink, till he had thrown away 
the firſt pitcher of water he drew. It is like- 
wiſe related of him, that having once invited a 
company of gentlemen' to ſup with him, and 
his wife Xantippe being aſhamed of the hamble 
fare the had provided, he deſired her to make 
herſelf eaſy ; —** for if my viſitors, ſaid he, are 
men of ſenſe and ſobriety, they will be very well 
ſatisfied; and if they are perſons of an oppoſite 
character, it will be no matter whether they are 
pleaſed or not. * er ' PLUTAREH. 
LAERTIVUS. * i ‚ Murr 

(8.) When Tische an Athenian' general 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation, went'to ſup 

with Plato in the academy, the philoſopher _ 


complimented him with a neat but frugal enter- 


tainment, which he reliſhed and enlivened with 


ſuch agreeable and improving "converſation, 


that the general was highly pleaſed at his recep- | 
tion, Meeting Plato in the city the next morn- 
ing, Really, Sir, ſaid Timotheus, you gave 
me the- fineſt ſupper laſt night T/ever had the 
pleaſure of eating: hens was not only agrees» 
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hind it, which-I feel: to this very moment.” 
The ſame excellent philoſopher, obſerving the 
Agrigentines to be very expenſiue in their build- 
ings, and no leſs in their entertainments. 
Theiſt people, ſaid he, build houſes, as if they 
were to live for ever; and beſtow as much upon 
a ſingle ſupper, as if they believed it to be the 
laſt they ſhould ever eat. —{ EIIAN. CICERO. 
. (9-) When Dionyſius, the arbitrary monarch - 
of Syracuſe, was entertained. by the Lacedemo- 
vians, he told them very frankly, . that he was 
far from admiring their black broth, which they 
conſidered as the greateſt dainty on the table. 
480 1 ſuppoſe; . one of the Spartans ; but 
the reaſon is, becauſe you wanted the ſeaſoning.” 
do ypu mean? ” ſaid Di- 
onylius, —< I mean, replied the other, a hard 
Chace. in the morning, and a good ſtomach at 
dinner-time,” It will here be proper to remark, 
that Lycurgus, the legiſlator of the Lacedemo · 
niansz having it in view. to eſtabliſh a mili 
commonwealth, the chief; end of all his laws 
and. was to inure; the citizens to a 


- rigid, courſe of temperance and ſobriety. For 
that purpales he 
without exception, dine together in public, 


enacted, that they ſhauld all, 


where the magiſtrates might ſee to it, that they 


were derved with nothing but what was the 


and ſimpleſt of he Lind... None were 
ſuffered 


buſineſs of great conſequence. When Apis, 


They carried even the very 


g ſtantly forbors. When they 
n the eldeſt perſon at the table, 
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ſuffered at theſe public entertainments who were 
known to have eaten any thing before they 


came from home. For this reaſon, they watch- - 


ed each other very narrowly; and thoſe who 
neglected to eat and drink with the reſt, were 
ſeverely ridiculed, and reprimanded, as the flaves 
of a corrupt and dainty appetite. There were 
commonly fiſteen to every table, none of wWhom 
were allowed to abſent themſelves, unleſs upon 


therefore, upon his return from the Athenian 
war, which he had conducted very ſucceſsfully; 
requeſted leave to dine at home with his lady, they 
refuſed to ſend him his portion ; though he had” 


_ purpoſely applied for it, to convince them that 


he did not defire to fare better than others. 
boys to theſe public 


feaſts, as the beſt ſchool of temperance and vir. 


tue: for here they had the fineſt opportunity f 
attending to the diſcourſe of their elders upon 
the duties of a citizen, and the affairs of go- 
vernment, and of heating the alternate jeſts and 
repartees, which occurred in the courſe of con- 
verſation; by which they were inſenſibly taught, 
both to paſs a joke without malice or ſcurrility,: 
and to bear it with patience and good humour 
but if any of the company was diſpleaſed at the 
raillery which was paſſed upon him, they in- 
firſt entered the 
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pointing to the door, — Remember, ſaid he, that 
nothing which ſhall be Spoken bere, muſt be nr 
any farther 
When the company broke up, which Alden 3 
happened before dark, they were not permitted 
to make uſe of a lanthorn; an order which was 
evidently intended to make them cautious of 
drinking to exceſs, and to uſe them to march 
at all hours of the night, without any n 
or heſitation. —[PLuTARCH. 

(10.) The invincible valour of the Perſians, : 
in the time of Cyrus, may be juſtly aſcribed-- 
to that temperate and hardy life, to which they 
were -accuſtomed from their infancy. . Add to 

this, the influence of the prince's example; who 
made it his ambition to ſurpaſs all his ſubjects 
in regularity, and was as abſtemious and ſober 
in his manner of life, as plain in his dreſs, and 
as much inured to hardſhip and fatigue, as the 
meaneſt of his ſoldiers. What might not be 
expected from ſuch a body of troops, ſo formed 
and fo principled 7 At the head of this rough 
and hardy people, he attempted the conqueſt of 
dete largeſt empire in the univerſe; and ſucceeded. 
to admiration.” After he had completed his vic- 
tory, he exhorted his brave countrymen not to 
from their ancient virtue, that they 
might-a not eclipſe the glory they had acquired; 
but carefully to preſerve: that ſimplicity. ſo- 1 
briety, temperance, and love of labour, which 


i 
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were the means by which they had obtained it. 
- The ſame illuſtrious prince having, afterwards, 
condeſcended to the intreaties of one of bis 
friends, to take a dinner with him; and, being 
| requeſted to name the fare he choſe,” and the 
place where the table ſhould be ſpread ;—T7e is 
my pleaſure, ſaid he (to the diſappointed courtier, 
whom he knew to be too luxurious in his man- 
ner of life), that you prepare the entertainment on 
the banks of the river, to ſupply us with water to 
drink, and that a ſingle n 
diſd upon the table.. [PIUTrARcH and Xgno- 
. PHON, 
(044) It is ſaid of Diogenes, that, meeting a 
. a young man (and probably one of his ſcholars), 
who was going to a ſumptuous entertainment, 
he immediately ſtopped him in the ſtreet, 
and carried him home to his friends; aſſuring 
them, that the young gentleman was out of his 
ſenſes, and was juſt going to make away with 
himſelf, if he had not luckily. prevented him. 
But what would that philoſopher have ſaid, had 
dhe been preſent at the gluttony of a modern 
meal? Would not he have thought the maſter 
of a family mad, and begged his ſervant to tie 
down his hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, . 
fiſh, and fleſh ; ſwallow oil and vinegar, wine 
and ſpices; throw down ſallads of twenty dif- 
ferent herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, 
and confections of fruits of number leſs ſweets 
Foy” and 
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flavours? What unnatural motions and coun- 
_ ker-ferments muſt ſuch a medley of intempe- 
. rance produce in the body? For my part, 
when I behold a lalbicoals table, ſet out in all 
its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and 
dxopſies, fevers and lethargies, with innume- 
rable other diſtempers, lying in ambuſc ade among 
the diſhes.—LAER TITUS. SprEcTATOR. ' 
(.I 2.) It is remarked, by two or three ancient 
authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding he was 
in Athens during the whole continuance of that 
- dreadful plague, which hae made ſo much noiſe 
through all ages, and been ſo movingly de ſerib- 
ed by ſeveral eminent writers, never caught the 
leaſt infection. This extraordinary circum- 
ſtance was attributed (and, in my opinion, 
with good reaſon) to that exemplary and unin- 
terrupted temperance, for which he is ſo de- 
ſervedly celebrated, It has likewiſe been re- 
marked, that the philoſophers and fages of anti- 
quity, if compared with any ſeries of kings of 
the ſame number, were, in general, much 
longer lived: for the generality of the former, 
-@ great part of 'whoſe philoſophy conſiſted in a 
-temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, wete 
- nearer a hundred than fixty years of age, at the 


-Ume of their reſpecti ve deaths. _ 
(z.) The moſt remarkable inſtance 1 2 


met with of the efficacy of temperance, towards 


the procuring” of * ths is what we may find 
a in f 


in à little book, publiſhed: by Lewis Cornaro, 
the Venetian. I the rather mention this, be- 
eũuſe it is of undoubted ciedit; as the late Ve- 
netian ambaſſador, who was of the ſame family, 
atteſted more than once in converſation, When 
he reſided in England. Cornaro, Wwho was the 
author of the little treatiſe I am mentioning, 
was of an inſirm conſt itution, till about forty; 
when, by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact 
courſe of temperance, he recovered: à perfect 
ſtate of health. At fourſcore, he publiſhed! his 
book, which has ſince been tranſlated into En- 
liſh, under the title of Sure and certain Methods 
of attaining a long and healthy Liſe. He lived to 
give a third and fourth edition of it; and, after 
having paſſed his hundredth year, died without 
pain or agony, and like one who, falls: aſleep, 
be treatiſe I mention has been taken notice of 
by ſeveral eminent authors; and is written with 
ſuch a ſpirit of chearfulneſs, religion, and good 
ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants of tem- 
perance and ſobriety,—{SPECTATORe >. ./ 
(14-.) I ſhall conclude this chapter, ey” have 
the three which precede it, with an intereſting 
dialogue upon the ſubject from Xenophon's 
Memoirs of Socrates. It is not the laſt of the 
Kind with which 1 ſhall trouble the reader; but, 
as the importance of it may juſtly recommend 
it to his attention, I ſhall mate no apolbgy 100 
the * tranſlation of it. 
| F 4 T he "1 


* 


* > 


* 


which he conſidered as the firmeſt baſis of every 
virtuous and uſeful nn; he thus 


1 
— 
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The divine Socrates, being a ſecond time in 
mmer with Euthedemus, and very deſirous 
to engage him in the practice of temperande, 


entered. into converſation with him: i 
S. What is your opinion of liberty, ſaid be > 
E. I think, replied Euthedemus, that it is 

doe of the moſt valuable bleſſings we poſſeſs. 

S. What, then, ſhall we ſay to bim, who is 


i far overcome by his appetite, that be is not 


able to practiſe any thing which is good? 
E. In wy opinion, AP he is the 


| worlt of flaves. 


$. You think then, faid Socrates, that true 
kbery confith i in a full and unreftrained power to 
do that which is right; and very, in the want of 
ſuch a power, whatever _ be the cauſe which 


_ Ceprives'us of it. 
* — Ag think other- 


wiſe. 


8. According: to this, every ghks and hv _- 


| bauchee muſt be a flave. 


F. Moſt certainly. | | 
S8. But does intemperance ry ee us 


fon ore Or does it not fre- 


— urge us to the practice of what is 
0 eee may as des, 4 Euthe- 
| 3. Ang 


g 
. - — 
* * 
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S. And what, ſaid Socrates, would you think 
of a maſter, who not only preyerits you from 
doing any thing which is commendable, but 
forces you to do many things which muſt i injure 
and diſgrace your character 

E. I ſhould look upon him as a” barbarous 
tyrant, replied Euthedemus. 
K. What, then, muſt it be to ſerve ſuch a 
maſter ? 
E. The moſt intolerable lavery. 

S. Then it ſhould follow, ſaid Socrates, that 
no ſlavery is ſo wretched as that of the intem- 
perate man to his appetites, | 

E. Indeed, I think ſo. c 
S. And you think very juſtly, replied So- 
crates: for docs not intemperance inſenſibly rob 
us of our reaſon, which is the nobleſt faculty 
we have, and urge and drive us to commit the 


_ immerſed in fenſual pleaſure, find time to apply 
| himſelf to any thing which is ufeful? And 
even ſuppoſing he could, his judgment is ſo 
_ over-borne by his appetites, that, although he 
| fees the right path, he deliberately rejects it. 
It would be equally abſurd to expect modeſty in 
ſuch a character; for nothing can be more op- 
| Polite to his, than the whole life of the My 
tuary. 
E. Very true, faid Euthedemus. 
8. And what, continued Socrates, has. ſo 


Fiqs ſtrong 


diſorders? Or can the wretch, who is 


* 
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ſtrong a tendency to obſtruR the practice, or 

even the knowledge, of our duty, as intempe- 

rance ? Or what can be ſo fatally pernicious to 

man, as that which deprives him of his under- 

 Rfanding,—makes him prefer with eagerneſs the 

- "things which are uſeleſs, —reje& every thing 

which might be of ſervice to him, - and behave, 

in all reſpects, more like a lunatic, than a rati- 
onal creature ? 

E. Nothing, that 1 know of, aid Euthe- 


demus. 5 
S. But muſt not Temperance produc the ** 
trary effects ? Car % 
E. I think it muſt.” * ey 


S. And that which is bee to what is it, 
and produces contrary effects, muſt be good. 
Z. No doubt of it. aw 
S. Temperance, then, 20 be good! . 1 
E. Moſt certainly. ® 
S. But have you thoroughly conſidered 72 
matter? 
E. What matter do you mean? 
S8. Why, that intemperance, though it may 
— pleaſure, can never beffow it; for true 
pleaſure muſt be the gift of temperance and ſo- 
bri 
f der in pleofre 1 thought, was the very ob- 
Jed which the intemperate purſue. hed 
S. Moſt certainly; but their misfortune is, 
lat the W make uſe of to | Obtain 


hay A 
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it, are the moſt effectual they eould take to difajps 
point themſelves. They have not the patietes 4 
wait either for thirſt or hunger, ner to ſubmit to 
any other want of nature; and yer; withourtheſe, 
no ſenſual indulgence car give us pleaſure: in 
the ſame manner as it is impoſſible that ſleem 
| ſhould be welcome to us, unleſs we are previ- 
ouſly prepared for ir by ſome degree of watch = 
_ fulneſs. Intemperance, therefore, enn never 
feel the delight which ariſes: from the reaſonable 
gratification of our appetites ; while: the tem- 
perate man, who always waits for the call of 
nature, enjoys it 20 the full; n 
amn is a ſt 1 e 
E. All chis U believe, replied] — | 
SG. It is likewiſe worth remarking, continued 
ee that Temperance is the vittue which 
places both the body and the mind in their full 
fate of perfection, and qualifies a man bath for 
the knowledge and the praftice of his duty. 
This capacitates him to govern his family wit 
prudence ;—to ſerve his country and his friends 
in the moſt effectual manner; — and to defeat 
the malice of his enemies. We may add, that 
the very conſciouſneſs of thus conforming to the 
dictates of nature, and qualifying ourſelves too 
de uſcful members of ſociety, muſt afford us a 
pleaſure, which ean never be felt by the 
ſtupid voluptuary, who is ſo engaged in the 
purſuit. of imaginary gratifications, that he is 


# 
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nerer, at liberty to. perform. 3 commendable 
action. 


Z. One would i s - faid Euthedemus, 
from your manner of talking, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for the voluptuary to praiſe any . 
whatſoever. 

8. And where lies the difference, replied Socra- 
tes, between him, who, without having patience 
to examine what is beſt for him, ruſbes eagerly 
. forwards to the immediate gratification of his 
' appetite, and the wolf, or the tiger, or any other 
ravenous animal? It is the temperate alone, 
my Enthedemus, who are able to examine 
cooly what is really for their intereſt; and, 
— the dictates both of reaſon and 

xperience, ſelect what is good, and reject what 
wes; and, a be gere were nen 


——_— 
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CHA p. v. 
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Or BENEF ICENCE, HUMAN ITY, MEEK. 
NEss, and nne 


3 is mere eie in beſtow- 
ing than in receiving obligations. To relieve 
the oppreſſed is the moſt glorious art of which a 
man' is capable: it is that which gives us the 
neareſt reſemblance to our Maker ; and is at- 
tended with a heavenly pleaſure which is known 
only to thoſe who a liberal and beneficent 
diſpoſition. 

It is far better to be of the number of id 
who need relief, than of thoſe who want N 
to give it. %. 
That which is given with nelde and oftenta-"* 
tion is rather an act of ſelfiſhneſs than of real 
bounty; and Jet the benefit be ever ſo conſide- 
rable in itſelf, its true merit muſt be determined 
by the motive, and the manner of giving it. 
He was far from being miſtaken, who called 


Aided which is Delta with ade ee ur 


merely to gratify the vanity of the donor, « 
huſky piece of bread for, though it is neceſſary 
. * accept of it, it goes 
a down 
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down his throat with difficulty, and almoſt 


* Choaks him in the paſſage 


Humanity is a humble. ſenſe of our own im- 
potence and frailty, ſuggeſted by the misfor- 


tunes of another. It is. a prudent foreſight of 
. the diſaſters which may Happen to ourſelves, 


and which induces us to aſſiſt others, that they 
may be willing to return the favour to us on 


any ſimilar occaſion. 


It is certainly —— bob e 
rior degree of tenderneſs for a futher, @ wife, 
a child, or à friend: but there is a fort of af- 
ſection which we owe to all mankind, as being 
members of one common family, of ere * 
ey is the great Creator and the Father. 

Pity, compaſſion, and ſorgiveneſs, ſo um 
is conſiſtent with the dictates of prudence and 
felf-preſervation, are N even "Up" nee 


enemies. 


We muſt, in no Fig Row ha l * to 
another, which we ourſelves: might honeſtly 
wilt to eſtape in the ſame circumſtances. This 
is the rule which determines hat kind of treat- 
ment is forbidden by nature, with reſpect to the 
reſt of mankind : and every thing which, if 
done to ourſelves, would appear to be hard and 
oppreſſive, is eee in — nn ant 
— maxim. 7 

The greateſt mo in all agent RY 
have been 3 83 humanity of 


e their 
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their temper, and the benevolence of their 1 
tions. 258 85 * IR 
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(4) When. the province of reg anna 
vaged. by. the Romans, ſeven thouſand, Perſians 
were brought priſoners to the city of. Amida; 
where having nothing of their own to ſubſiſt on, 
they were expoſed to the extremity of want. 
Acaces, the biſhop of the place, being touched 
with their diſtreſſes, aſſembled the whole body of 
his clergy, and repreſented to them the deplo- 
rable condition of the poor captives, in the moſt 
pathe: ic language he. was maſler of. He then 
obſerved, that, as the Almighty, preferred mercy 
to ſacriſice, he. would be much better pleaſed 
with the relief of their; unfortunate fellow-crea- 
tures,. than. with. being ſerved. in the golden and 
flyer, veſſels, in their churches; The clergy en- 
tertained his propoſal, not only with readineſs, 
but with the higheſt applauſe: and, having 
maintained the Perſians during the war; out of 
| the ſale of the conſecrated veſſels, ſent them all 
home, at the concluſion of the peace, with a 
ſufficient ſum. of money in their pockets to ſub- 
ſiſt them on the road. nee the Perſian 
monarch, was ſo much charmed with this extra- 
ordinary act of generoſity, . he invited the 


biſhop to his capital; where he received: hm 


with the proſoundeſt reyerence; and, at his re- 
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queſt, beſtowed many privileges on his chriſtian 
ſubjects, which they had never enjoyed before. 
wh ee Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory. 
(2-) A certain cardinal, for the multitude of 
. charities he beſtowed, was called the patron of the 
Peer. This generous ecclefiaſtic 7 h 
ence to all indigent people, once a week, in the 
Hall of his palace; and to relieve every one, ac- 
cording to their various neceſſities, or the mo- 
tions of his own bounty. One day, a poor wi- 
dow, encouraged by the fame of his charity, 
came into the cardinal's hall with her only 
daughter, a beautiful 'maid, about fifteen years 
of age. When der turn came to be heard 
among à crowd of other petitioners, the cardi- 
nal diſcovering an extraordinary modeſty in her 
face and carriage, as alſo in her daughter's, en- 
edburaged her to relate her wants with freedom. 
The mother, inſtantly burſting into tears, and 
covered with bluſhes, thus addreffed him: «© My 
good lord, faid ſhe, may heaven reward the cha- 
rity which inclines you to liſten to my diſtreſs? 
I owe five crowns for the rent of a ſmalt houſe, 
in which I have hitherto lived with an unexcep- 
tionable character: but ſuch is now my misfor- 
tune, that I have no way left to diſcharge the 
 * debt, but that which would break my heart; 
and to this my landlord threatens to force me. 
He inſiſts upon my proſtituting to his luſt my only 
5 — whois the „ my * 
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and whom I have carefully educated in the paths 
of innocence and virtue. What I therefore re- 
queſt of your eminence, is, that you will conde- 
ſcend to interpoſe your authority, and protect us 
from the brutality of this unfeeling wretch, till 
by honeſt induſtry we can procure the money to 
fatisfy him. If Heaven ſhould incline you to 
compaſſionate. our caſe, our prayers ſhall attend 


you to the lateſt moment of our lives.” The 


cardinal, who was ſtruck with admiration at the 
woman's modeſty and virtue, immediately wrote 
a billet, and giving it into her hand; Go, ſaid 
he, to my ſteward, who will inſtanely give you 
the five crowns to pay your rent.” The widow, 
overjoyed at ſuch a generous order, returned the 
cardinal a thouſand thaifks, and carried the note 
as directed. When the ſteward had read it, in- 
ſtead of five crowns, he gave her fifty; which the 
good woman obſtinately refuſed to accept; in- 
fiſting, that, as ſhe had requeſted only five crowns, 
her benefactor muſt have made a miſtake, if he 
had ordered more, But the ſteward not daring 
to give her leſs, which ſhe ſtill perfiſted' in re- 
fuſing, he thought it moſt adviſeable to go back 
with her to his maſter, and refer the matter to 
him, When the cardinal was informed of what 
had paſſed, ** It was very true, madam, faid he; 
I made, a great miſtake, when I wrote only fifty 

crowns ; but return me the paper, and I will 
rectify it in an inſtant.” Upon which, having 

altered 


formed the widow, that, inftead of five crowns, 
de had now ordered her five bundred ; out of 
"which ſhe might both ſupply her own neceſſities, 
and lay up a tolerable portion for her daughter. 
This extraordinary act of munificence may in- 
ſtruct us, not only to commiſerate the wants of 
the poor in general, but that diſtreſs, when ac- 
companied with virtue and integrity, ought to 
Rs a double recommendation to our protection. 


(3. ] Piſiſtratus, though he hat uſurped tbe 


1 of Athens, was remarkably courte- 
aus and affable; and, as he was poſſeſſed of an 
ample: revenue, he was equally generous and 
-beneficent.. He: bad abways ſervant; to attend 
im with a large bag full. of filver ; and when he 
Jaw any man who looked ſickly, or heard of any 
one Who had died inſolvent, he never faile to 
zelieve the one with as much as was neceſſary 
for him, or to bury the other at his own expence. 
At, in his walks, he obſerved. any people who 
appeared melancholy and diſſatiafied, he care- 
Fully enquired the-cauſe ; and, if it was poverty, 


he immediately furniſhed them with what might 


enable them to get their bread, but not to live 
idly. In a word, he either had, or ſeemed to 
have, all the generous qualities which could 


9 character of a prince.—{PLUTAR CH; 
. Cimon,.. an illuſtrious Athenian; com- 
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humanity, Though he had large eſtates, and 
gardens, in many parts of Attica, be-never'iplac- 
ed a keeper in any of them, nor even a perſon 
to watch his fruit; that ſo no one might be ro- 
ſtrained, by fear, | from making free with What- 
ever he wanted. He was always followed by 
ſeveral footmen, with a quantity of money of 
different values, that, if he ſnould happen to 
meet any one who wanted his aſſiſtance, he 
might be able to ſupply him upon the ſpot, and 
not ſeem to deny him, by putting him off to 
another time. Oftentimes, when he met a fel 
low-citizen, who appeared to have: been ill 
handled by fortune, or was ſhabbily dreſſed, he 
generouſly gave him his own garment : and he 
had always ſuch a plentiful table provided, that 
he invited every perſon he found in the forum 
to go and partake of it, Who had not been in- 
vited elſewhere. He likewiſe buried, at bis own 
expence, a, great number of poor people, who 
had not left enough behind them to defray the 
charges of their funeral. In ſhort, ' his credit, 
bis table, and his pocket, were open to every 
one; ſo that it is not in the leaſt to be wondered 
2 that he was beloved and honoured when 
alive, and ere en after His death. — 
. [NzPos. 

( 30 Pliny, an ah Wee orator, will 
be ever admired for his diſintereſted generoſity. 


and the pure benevolence of dis heart. W 
his 
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and good-nature ; but I ſhall only mention the 


his eſtate was not conſiderable, he found means, 
by his frugal. management, tb beſtow a great 
many favours upon his friends. His letters will 
Furniſh innumerable inftances of his liberality 


following. An intimate friend of his was deeply 
involved in debt; and, not being able to diſen- 
gage himſelf, was liable every moment to be 
ſtripped of his all, and given up to the mercy of 


bis creditors. Pliny, being informed of his ſitu- 


ation, took the management of his affairs upon 


-himſelf, and advanced the whole fum required. 
-When his friend died, his only daughter Calvina 


would have reſigned all her father's effects to 


_ reimburſe him; but Pliny, with a goodneſs 
which is ſcarcely to be paralleled, not only for- 


gave what her father owed,” but even made her a 


preſent of a confiderable ſum, as an addition to 


Ann ſhe married. 
(6.) Two patricians having confaired ae 
Titus, the Roman emperor, were diſcovered, and 


| ſentenced to death by the voice of the whole ſe- 
nate: but the tender-hearted prince, having ſent 


them his free pardon, and. deſired to ſee them at 
his palace, privately admoniſhed them, that it 


was in vain to aſpire. to the empire, which was 


already diſpoſed of by the deſtiny of Heaven ; ex- 
horted them. to be ſatisfied with the rank in 
which Providence had placed them; and even 


.  condeſcended to promiſe "Op. any favour which 
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was in his power to beſtow. At the ſame time 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to the mother of one 
of them (who was then at a great diſtance, and 
under the deepeſt anxiety about the fate of. her 
ſon), to aſſure her that he was not only alive, 
but out of danger. He likewiſe inſiſted upon 
their company at ſupper the ſame evening; and 
having the next day ſeated them cloſe by his 
ſide, at a ſhow of gladiators, when the weapons 
of the combatants were preſented to him (as 


uſual) for his inſpection, he gave them, firſt to 


the one, and then to the other of the conſpira- 
tors, and deſired their opinion. Thus he diſco- 


vered, that he was a complete maſter of the 


gloriousart which Themiſtocles was fo deſirous 
to be taught, that of forgetting injuries-—{ SPB» 
TONIUS. PLUTARCH. | 
(7.) Leonidas, one of the kings of Lackde- 
mon, baving, with only three hundred of his 
brave countrymen, - diſputed the important paſs 
of Thermopylz. againſt the whole army of 
Xerxes, and being killed in the action, after, 
ſlaughtering twenty thouſand of the enemy; 
Xerxes, by the advice of his general Mardonius, 
ordered the dead body to be expoſed upon a 
lows, thus making the intended diſhonour of 
is gallant - enemy his own immortal ſhame. - 
But ſome time afterwards, Xerxes being entirely 
defeated, and Mardonius flain, one of the prin- 


cipal citizens of gina came to Fauſanias, the 


victor 


| K A * 
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the generous Spartan: you muſt have à very 
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victorious commander of the Greeks, and de- 
fired him to avenge the infult which the Per- 
frans had offered to Leonidas, by treating the 
dead body of Mardonius in the fame manner. 

As à further motive for doing ſo, be urged, 


that, by thus ſatisfying the manes of His coun- 


trymen who had been ſfaughtered at Ther 
pyle, he could not fail to immortalize his name 


throveh al the ſtates of Greece, and make his 


memory precious to poſterityß. “ Carry thy 
baſe and unmanly counſels elfewhere, replied 


pitiful notion of true glory, to imagine that the 
way to acquire it is to imitate the batbarians. 
If the eſteem of the people of gina only to 
be purchaſed by ſuch a deſpicable action, I ſhaft 
content myſelf with preſerving that of the La- 
cedemonians, by whom the mean and yngene- 
rous pleaſure of revenge is never put in compe- 
tition' with that of ſhewing clemency and mode- 
ration to a yariquiſhed enemy, eſpecially after his 


death. As for the ſouls of my flaughtered coun- 


trymen, they have been amply avenged by the 


_ carnage'of the many thouſand Perſians who now 


lie dead upon the field.” —[HzzoporTus. _ * 

* (8:) Papftius Carbo, one of the Roman con- 
ſuls, being impeached as an accomplice in the 
aflaffination of the ſecond Africanus, and havin 
about the fame time affronted one of his ſer- 
vants, the flave carried 32 terutor in WHICH 
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his maſter kept all his papers, to Licinius Craſ- 
ſus, who was employed to manage the proſecu - 
tion. Craſſus, it is ſaid, bore an implacable 
hatred to Papirius, and theſe papers would have 
furniſhed him with ample matter to gratify it: 
but the generous Roman had ſuch an abhorrence 
of the treachery, that he ſent back the ſlave in 
chains, with the ſcrutoif unapened, declaring, ; 
that he bad rather ſpare the bittere enemy, alt 
ſuffer the wileht criminal: to eſcape pr acts ; 
deftroy him by. any baſe. and diſhonourable means..... 

(.) Demoſthenes aud Æſchines were the two 

greateſt orators of their own, or perhaps of any 2 
other age. The latter having-lodged an indict -. 
ment againſt Cteſiphon, (which, however, was 
prineipally levelled againſt Demoſthenes, ) a time 
was fixed for the trial. No cauſe ever excited ; 
ſuch: amazing curioſity, or was pleaded. with. 
equal pomp and magnificence. People flocked. 
to.it ftom every part of Greece, and they had 
ſufficient reaſon for ſo doing: for what could 
be a nobler fight than a conflict between two 
orators, wha were each of them the moſt. ex- 
cellent in his way; both of them formed for 
the proſeſſion by nature, completed in it by the 
higheſt; improvements; of art, and a, long and 
ſucceſsful courſe of practice, and ſtrongly ani- 
mated to exert themſelves by their perpetual, 
dilentions, their ptr von of, er | 
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very exiſtence as citizens of Athens. The 
diſpoſition of the people, and the complexion of 


the times, were greatly in favour of Æſchines; 


but, notwithſtanding ſuch a manifeſt ſuperiority, 


he loft his cauſe, and was deſervedly ſentenced 


to baniſhment for his invidious proſecution. He 


accordingly retired, and ſettled i in Rhodes, where 


he opened a ſchool of eloquence, which flou- 
riſhed ſome ages afterwards. He began his 


lectures with the two orations which had occa- 
ſioned his baniſhment. Great encomiums were 


beſtowed upon that of ſchines; but when he 
recited the anſwer of Demoſthenes, the plaudits 
of his hearers were redoubled. Upon this oc- 


cafion, he was ſo far from being ſtung with 
envy at the ſuperior merit of bis rival, that he 
cried out, in a kind of rapture, —Hw great, 


my friends, would have been your afloniſbment, if 
you bad heard Demoſthenes himfelf deliver it, with 
that invincible power of utterance, fir which he is 
fo juſtly and univerſally celebrated ! 
Demoſthenes, on his part, was ſo far. PEN 
being ſwelled with bis conqueſt, that his reſent- 
ment was immediately ſoftened into compaſſion. 
When Zſchines left Athens, to embark for 


Rhodes, he hurried after him, and forced him 
to accept a ſum of money, to defray his ex- 


pences, and procure him an eaſy ſettlement. 


This obligation was the more affecting, as a 
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head of the Roman army againſt Pyrrhus, king 
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ſo that the baniſhed orator could not help ex- 


claiming, Heu deeply muft I regret the hs of 
à country, in which I bave received ſuch generous 


aſſitance from a profeſſed enemy, as I cannot er- 


pect from a MR dec Eden eee 


ICI go. 
(10.) When the Gran Felulclev wes at the 


of Epire, an unknown perſon came to his tent, 


with a letter from the king's phyſician. The 


traitor offered to poiſon his ſovereign, if the 
Romans would promiſe him a reward which 
was adequate to ſuch an important ſervice. Fa- 


bricius, who-preſerved the molt rigorous inte- | 


grity amid the horrors of war, and thought him- 
ſelf obliged to behave with juſtice and honour 


even towards an enemy, was ſhocked at the 


propoſal : and, as he had before ayoided the 
diſnonour of being conquered by the king's 
gold, he now conſidered it as equally.infamous 
to conquer the king by poiſon. Aſter a ſhort 
conference, therefore, with his colleague ÆEmi- 
lius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, with his own 


hand, to caution him againſt the treachery of 
his phyſician, whoſe letter he incloſed for. that 


purpoſe. He expreſſed himſelf in the — 
manner 3 # Te £ + GE TEE i dals +53 
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hen qa witk bo 6liciearly bondienbb by eden 
ruſal of the incloſed) you have. commenced 
open war againſt a people of the ſtricteſt vie- 
tue and honour, and repoſed the moſt dangerou 
r 
The information we thus ſend you reſults en- 
tirely from a regard to our own reputation. We 
were unwilling that the manner of your death 
ſhould give the world any room to reproach us; 
or to imagine that we have fo mean an opinion 
of our on bravery, nnn 
treachety of your ſervants. 
When ane e 
dered the phyſician to be put to death ; and, af- 
terwards, as n proper acknowledgment to the 
_ generoſity of Fabricius, ſent back all the Ro- 
1 emerge prangen, . 
(i.) The fame Pyrrhus, ſome years after, 
having defearet the army of Antigonus, imme- 
<diately ſeized upon his kingdom, But both 
armies meeting again at Argos, the inhabitants 
ſent deputies to each, humbly requeſting that 
neither of them would march their troops into 
the city. Their requeſt was granted: but, con- 
trary to his promiſe, Pyrrhus ruſhed into the 
town, the ſame night, with all his © forces, 
The affrighted citizens immediately ſent to An- 
tigonus for aſſiſtance; and both parties engag- 
e 2 — fary, Pyrrhus 


Was 
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was found, the next morning, among the ſlain. 
Alcyoneus, the ſon of Antigonus, ordering the 
head to be cut off, ſeized it by the hair, and, 
riding full ſperd with it to his father, threw it 
down at his feet ; but Antigonus, who was a 
man of ſpirit and underſtanding, was ſo far from 
commending the action, that he thruſt his ſon 
away from him, and even ſtruck him with his 
truncheon :—-Contermptibie wretch ! ſaid he, haw 
could you imagine that fuch a fight would be agreeable 
to me, whoſe grandfather was ſlai n in battle, and tuboſe 
father died a captrve? Then, taking the robe 
off his ſhoulders, he immediately covered the 
head with it; and, letting fall a flood of tears, 
gave orders that the body ſhould be carefully 
ſoughe for, and interred with all the funetal ho- 
nours due to a hero and a king. Soon after; 
Alcyoneus having diſcovered Helenus, the fon 

of Pyrrhus, in a threadbare coat, which he had 
put on to conecal himſelf, he accoſted him very 
_ kindly, and then preſented him to his father, 
with all the reſpect which was due to his rank. 
ul, my fon, faid Antigonus, this' is much 
better than you did befort : but yen bee fill: ofs 
fended me, by ſuffering a perſon of bis quality #6 
_ approach me in that pitifid garb, which is not a d 
grate to him who weats it, but ts yourſelf, who _ 
neglefted to provide bim with a better Having, 
afterwards, conſoled Helenus for the loſs of his 
father, and entertained him in the moſt kind 
"99 „ and 
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and honourable manner, be ſet him at liberty, 
and ſent him home to ow pos. nr urs 2 
TARCH. JuSTIN. 
(i.) I, hall 1 this chapter wich: Þ 
mort dialogue upon the ſubject, between a 
worthy gentleman and his ſon, at which I my- 
ſelf: was preſent. ' As I have not been able to 


find another upon the ſame topic, the reader, I 


hope, will kindly accept it, inſtead of a better. 
The gentleman (whom 1 fhall call Philanthro- 
pos) having obſerved, with great concern, that 


his ſons Autophilos was of a very ſelfiſh and 


revengeſul temper, he thus addreſſed him 
H. Tell me, ſaid he, my ſon, what you 
think of the condition of a man, who has no- 
ching do erpect from GE divine my and for- 


bearance. 
1 wink, aid e er 3 


he is ſo perfect as not to need forgiveneſs, 
(which I believe cannot be ſaid of any man,) 
his condition muſt de the ak wretched that 


: ages be imagined. _ ; n 6 oe 


F. You think very "juſtly; — Philanthro- 
{cod ſuch a man is expoſed every hour, 
and every moment, to that dreadful vengeance, 
the ſiroke of which no power can reſiſt, —no 
art elude ! But who is moſt likely to be the 
unhappy man we are ſpeaking of, —be who is 
ever ready to forgive the injuries which are done 


. * 
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every offence he receives, glows with a ſpirit'of 
revenge, which nothing car extinguiſh,” but the 
ruin of the offender ? Vou muſt certainly have 
_ remarked, that all men are inclined to forgive 


tmoſe who are willing to forgive others; but that 
a malicious and inexorable perſon, when known 
to be ſuch, is deſpiſed and deteſted even by his 


neareſt relations. How, then, can you 'expett + 
that he, who is all goodneſs and benevolence, 
and can diſcern the ſecret motions and jncling- 


tions of every heart, ſhould look with any de- 
gree of complacency upon the wreteh, in whoſe 
breaſt he diſcovers nothing but ſchemes of miſ- 


chief and revenge] On the contrary, he has 


declared his abhorrence of ſuch a character in 


the ſtrongeſt terms; and expreſsly aſſured us, 


that, unleſs we . our Wente neither will 
e . Len wg © 


A. Very 8 faid Autophilos 3 _ ewigh : 
it-is my duty to — a am not 2 
liged to forget them. 

H. If you mean, replied Aboard, che 
you have a right to be upon your guard againſt 
a perſon Whom you know to be miſchievous, I 


muſt fo far agree with you; but he who is na- 
turally miſchievous, - will ſhew himſelf to be 
fo towards ether people, as well as to yours fo 
that, in this caſe, you can never be under the 
neceſſity of grounding your opinion of the 
. upon the injuries which he has done to 


G 3 | you 


W c 
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you in particular. Whenever, therefore, 1 
hear a perſon talk of forgiving i injuries, but not 
forgetting them, I cannot help concluding, that 
be has an eye not ſo much upon the character of 
the offender, as upon the offront he has received 
ſrom him; and that he only means, that he 
will. harbour à ſecret ill will towards him, 
-whach, however, ſor the ſake of his reputation, 


| he ill-never dder uu dil act n 40 


open act of malevolence. _ 

A. Vou would perſuade me, perhape, that, 
inſtead of noticing the injuries I receive, I 
OO mat heed —— 


Lim who is an enemy to me But, at this rate, 


what clſe ſhould I do but tempt — 
do me all the miſchief in his power? 
B. No, my Autophilos, replied the father, 
I would be far from perſuading you to do an 
injury to yourſelf. But if, without this, you 
can, upon very many occaſions (as indeed 


- you certainly may), do an act of friendſhip to 


lim, who has done every thing in his power to 
hurt and injure vu, —what ſhould prevent it? 
Wil che | wiſe and the good, whoſe praiſe 
Alone is to be coveted, — will theſe, think 
you, deſpiſe and condemn ſuch behaviour as 
mean and puſulanimous ? On the contrary, 
they will applaud and admire you for the good - 
neſs of your heart. And as to the offender 
himſelf, what is more likely than that even he, 
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being at laſt melted to repentance by your diſin- 
tereſted and-unwearied generoſity, may begin to 
love and almoſt adore the man whom he before 
hated; and, from being your bittereſt enemy, 
become your ſureſt and moſt affectionate friend 
whereas, from a mutual return of injuries, 
nothing can be expected but ſuch increaſing 
malice and animoſity, as has frequently termi- 
nated in the deſtruction of both parties! But 
ſhould you be diſappointed both of the approba- 
tion of your friends, and the expected recon- 
_ ciliation of your enemies, you will {till have 
the exquiſite pleaſure of reflecting, that you arg 
daily approaching to 2 nearer reſemblance of 
that B of Brings, who cauſeth his ſun toſhine, 
and his rain to deſcend, both upon the juſt 

and the unjuſt, and whoſe goodneſs and bene- 
valence is as frre and unlimited 4s bis power! 
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41 Plan of Aa haſty. Waren very jultty 
compared, by Solomon, to a city without walls; 
for both the one and ny other,” being totally 
unprovided for "defence, lie at the merey of 
every contemptible invader; "His peace is liable 
to de diſturbed, every moment, by the moſt 
trifling accidents; and his Wen reputation, 
and the happineſs of himſelf and family, are 
continually expoſed to the attacks of artifice and 
villainy. * ſhort, he is avoided even by his 
friends, as'a perſon to whom they cannot give 
their company, without expoſing their quiet, 
and perhaps their ey, to perpetual i rn . 
tions. | 
That vehemence of temper, which is impa- 
tient of contradiction, and apt to catch fire at 
every trifling affront, and, very often, at the 
moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive jeſt, ariſes from 
ſuch an extravagant degree of pride, and ſelf- 
flattery, as makes a man imagine that every 
perſon in his company is obliged to think and 
fay as he does. The firſt ſtep, therefore, to- 


wards acquiring a maſtery over our paſſions, 
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and particularly that of anger, is to cultivate a 
humble ſenſe of out own frailties and imperfec- 
tions, and a ſincere and hearty; benevolence to- 
wards every perſon we converſe with. It will, 
likewiſe, be proper to keep a watchful guard 
upon our temper, and avoid ſuch company and 
occaſions as ſeldom fail to provoke and irritate 
us; but if, after all our care, we ſhould find 
our reſentments beginning to riſe, and ready to 
burſt into a flame, we muſt endeavour to ſmo- 
ther them, by inſtantly en guy attention 


to ſome other object. n EI 3 
ExAurrzs of MakEkNESS and ine | 


bs 4-4 One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities 
of the great Socrates was a ſettled tranquility 
of mind, which no accident, no loſs, no. in- 
Jury, no provocation could ever interrupt. Some, 
indeed, have reported that he was naturally warm 
and chaleric, and that the moderation to which 
he afterwards attained, was the pure effect of his 
conſtant reflections and endeavours to correct 
and ſubdue his temper. But this i is fo far from 
diminiſhing, that, on the contrery, it greatly 
adds to his merit. He deſired his friends to 
give "him notice whenever | he began to grow 
warm, and that, they would faithfully employ 
the ſame freedom with him, Which he 4. 


took with them. 'On the firſt ſignal, hic 


5 


2 


indeed, Was the beſt time 'for refiltance, h he ef- 
1 8 781 ö "IF; 4 3 he ther 


3 
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ey 


iber immediately 8 his tone, or became 
blent till be had recovered his uſual tranquility. 
head, by the cacelefineſs of a perſon who paſſed 
him in che ſtreet, I bad been aware of this, 
aid Socrates, ſmiling, I would have put on a 
met a-perſon of rank, and ſaluted him very 
reſpectſully, the dignified clown walked on 
without taking the leaſt notice of him. His 
friends in company were ſo exaſperated at the 
man's incivility, that they had a ſtrong inclination 
to call him to an account for it: but Socrates, 
very coolly interpoſing,—1f you had met any Per- 
Jon, faid he, of @ toorſe habit of body than your- 
ſelves, would you have had any right is be angry 
"With bim on that account? To which they re- 
lying in the negative, Aud what greater reaſon, 
purſued the philoſopher, can you baue for being 
"angry with another, becauſe bis habit of mind 7s 
worſe than yours? To the ſame purpoſe, when 
he was aſked by a friend, why he did not re- 
turn 2 blow" which had been wantonly given 
bim in the ftreet, he replied, — Becauſe nothing 
Toeula be more 1idiculous than to retaliate affronts 
=” an oi. But at home, he had enough to 
_ exerciſe his patience in its full extent ; for his 
. vile, the noted Xantippe, of ſcolding me- 
4 erf, vften put it to the ſevereſt proof, by her 
* and outrageous behaviour. Never 

| was 


* 
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was woman of ſo furious and frantic a ſpirit, 
and ſo violent a temper: there was no kind of 
abuſe, or injurious treatment, which he did not 
frequently receive, as well from her hands as 
her tongue: —in ſhort, ſhe was the completeſt 
ſhrew that ever exiſted, and little better than a 
mad-woman. Once, as he was returning from 
a viſit, (which he had made, perhaps, without 
aſking her conſent,) ſhe was ſo tranſported with 
rage, though he was a man who always kept 
good hours, that ſhe ſallied out upon him 
the moment the ſaw him, and tore his 
very coat from his back in the open ſtreet. 
His friends, being beartily vexed at the out- 
rage, plainly told him, that ſuch behaviour 
was intolerable, and that the leaſt he could do 
was to reward her upon the ſpot with a ſevere 
drubbing,—That world be fine ſport indeed ! re- 
plied Socrates ; and 1 and I are kicking 
the A feed, „„ 
combat : while one cried aut, Mell dane, Socrates f 


our utmoſt to entertain all the rabble in the neigh- 
baurboed! At another time, his vociferous 
help-mate, having belaboured him with all the 
abuſive appellations her fury could dictate, he 
walked very coolly out of the houſe, and fat 


down at the door. This unconcerned beha- 
1 | G 6 | viour 


re 
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in the exceſs of her rage, ran directly up ſtairs, 


and, without any farther ceremony, emptied. 


the chamber - pot upon his head.— Ha! bat 
miſtreſs, cried ' Socrates, with the water ſtream- 
Ing about his ears, this is mighty natural, indeed 


for every bedy tnows that after thunder comes @ 


fhewer., His friend Alcibiades, once taking 
the liberty to mention his wife, — How is it poſe 
fible, ſaid he, my Socrates, that you can' endure 
fuch an eternal ſcold in the ſame m_ with you F— 
Nothing can be more eaſy,“ replied the phi- 
loſopher, « for, by this time, I am ſo much ac- 
euſtomed to the muſic of hei tongue, that it af- 


fects me no more than the rattling of the car- 


riages in the ftreets. Beſides, I derive an im- 
portant advantage from' that very circumſtance 
which you conſider as infupportable: for it is o- 
ing to the conftant exerciſe which my uſeful wife 
beſtows upon my patience, that I am ſo well 
able to bear with the folly. and inſolence of 
bother people; in the ſame manner as thoſe, who 

| have learnt to keep à good ſeat upon à horſe 
who is remarkably reſtive, are ſure never to be 
diſcompoſed on the backs of thoſe which are 


more manageable.” But the nobleſt diſplay of 


_ His fortitude and patience was at the cloſe of 

Tis life. Being told that the Athenians had 
condemned him to death, —</And nature,” ſaid 
os. „ has paſſed oy _ ſentence upon 
© x | them.” 


viour only irritating her paſſion, the good lady, 
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them.“ He behaved- ache dich moderation 
and magnanimity in the preſence of his judges. 
Jam going, ſaid he (with the moſt heroic 
indifference), to ſuffer death by your order 
a fatality to which Nature herſelf had condemn- 
ed me from the firſt moment of my birth: but 
my accuſers, while they are yet alive, will ſuf- 
fer abundantly more from that infamy and uni- 
verſal odium, to which the voice of truth will 
conſign them. Apollodorus, one of his friends 
and diſciples, (who, though a man of ſincere 
virtue, was not remarkable ſor the ſtrength of 
his intellects,) having expreſſed his grief that 
his maſter ſhould die innocent “ What!“ ſaid 
Socrates, with a ſmile, laying his hand upon 
the other's head, would you, then, wiſh me 
to 'die-guilty ?** - When the fatal bowl was pre- 
ſented to him, (for, according, to the cuſtom, f 
the Athenians, he was ſentenced to dĩe by ſwal- | 
lowing the juice of -hemlock,) he drank it off 
with aſtoniſhing tranquility, and with ſuch a 
noble ſerenity of countenance as is not to be 
deſcribed. or conceived Then it was chat the 
above-mentioned Apollodorus, who had — 
tears for ſome time, ſuddenly — into 
ſuch violent expreſſions of grief, as pierced the 
hearts of all who were preſent... Socrates alone 
remained unmoved, and even reprimanded his 
han: 2 2 weakneſs, tho! ill wi 
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you doing,“ ſaid he, — — 
— at your behaviour} Is this che fruit of 
all that virtue which you have ſo long and fo 
carefully cultivated ? And did we not difmiſs 
the poor women, that they might not diſturb us 
with their tears and 'outcries? For I have often 
heard it remarked, that our laſt moments ſhould 
be calm and peaceful, and employed in bleſſing 
CT for a ſpeedy releaſe from che cares and 
. 
before I die, that you are Al an that 
conſtancy and reſolution, with which I have 


ys 

died the Muſtrious Socrates,” who fell a martyr 
to the cauſe of truth and virtue, and was, be- 
yond ' diſpute, the beſt and the wiſeſt man 


LazzTivs. Seneca. XEnorHon, &. 


(.) Veſpaſian, the Roman emperor, was * 


far from ſecking to revenge the affronts which 
he had ſuffered in the reign of Nero, that he 
generouſly forgave every one who had abuſed 
and injured him. Having, during the time 
above mentioned, been forbid the court, he ap- 
plied to Phoebus, the emperor's freedman, and 
afked his advice, whither it would be beſt for 


lence, that he eight go and hang bimfelf, and 


| endeavoured to-infpire you!” Thus 


de wech the heathen world" could usa. 


* 


then . — of the room. 
After Veſpaſian was made emperor, the con- 
temptible wretch coming haſtily to beg his par- 
don, the generous prince took no farther no- 
tice of what had paſſed, than by bidding him 
be gone in the ſame terms. One Mucianus, 
alſo, having treated him in a very unbecoming 
manner; he, indeed, complained of him to a 
friend, but he concluded his complaints with 
theſe memorable words: I myſelf,” ſaid he, 
«am only a man, —ͤ — 
mn 2 
3.) Philip, king of Macedon, and che facher 
of Almadce the Great, was eminently dif. 
tinguiſhed for his patience and moderation. At 
the cloſe of an audience which he gave to the 
Athenian ambaſſadors, who eame to complain of 
ſome act of hoſtility, be very politely aſked 
them, whether he could do them any ſervice? 
The greateſt ſervice you can do us,” replied 
Demochares, who was one of the number, is 
to go and hang yourſelf.” Every one preſent 
was highly incenſed at the brutal ſeurrility of 
the anſwer : —but, with an incredible calmneſs 
— «(30 home,” faid Philip, and tel] your 
ſuch inſolent language, in my own eourt, are 
much more inclined to commence hoſtilities, 
pans rm n os 
: | (4. Of 
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(4+) Of the many excellent philoſophers 
which the ſect of the Stoics had the honour of 
producing, Epictetus was the moſt eminent. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been a native of Hiera- 
polis, in Phrygia, was for ſome time a flave, 
and in that capacity belonged to Epaphroditus, 
one of »Nero's body- guards. He reduced the 
whole of, his philoſophy to the ſuffering misfor- 
tunes with patience, and enjoying. pleaſures with 
moderation ; which he expreſſed in the two ce- 
lebrated words, bear: and forbear.” Of the 
former he himſelf gave a ſtriking example. As 
his maſter; in order to torment him, was one 
day bending his leg (which, probably, might be 
crooked) with great violence, Epictetus ſaid to 
him very calmly, Tate care, Sir, yon will. cer- 
tainiy break it. This happening accordingly, 
There / (aid the philoſopher an a ſmile, dia 
net 1 tell you ? [ON . W eee ALS | 
(5. Tbe emperor. Titus, the (aca the fa- 
mous Veſpaſian, was as much diſtinguiſhed for 
the gentleneſs of his ne as his worthy fa- 
l Being once e and eren ſolieira, | 
—— of — with the — — 166] 
muſt beg to be excuſed, replied the generous 
prince; << for, if they have aſperſed my cha- 


racter undeſeryedly, they ought rather to be pi- 


3 ignorance, than puniſhed ; and, if 
d me deſervedy, * — 
« | 
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2 ſlagrant act . erwdng 160 nf meme _ 
ſpeaking the truth.“ trend irn £2.22 : 
It is. likewiſe: fad ref: ug createed: 
moſt virtuous and accompliſhed. monarch. that 
ever filled a; throne, that there never once eſ- 
caped from him, during bis whole reign,” a 
cholerie expreſſion, or the leaſt effuſion of paſ- 
ſion; an encomium, which ſufficiently proves 
that he was maſter of himſelf. In 5 midſt 
of a torrent of victories, he never forgot that 
he was a man, always. preſerving a proper ap- 
prehenſion of what might happen to him 
whioh, ſufficiently. guarded. bim both from the 
ſallies of intemperate mirth, and the ſudden 
tranſports of anger. [CI xo. 

(6.) Tiberius, though he was naturally 550 | 
and ſuſpicious, behaved, in the former part of 
his reign, with ſuch gentleneſs and moderation; 


as would: have done ' honour! to the beſt; prince 


upon earth. The many flanderous reports and 
1 © ſt 


lampoons which were daily vented both 
himſelf and his miniſtry, he bore with aſtoniſh- 
ing patience. In à free ſtate, ſaid he, the 
meaneſt citizen. ſhould have à right to ſpeak 
what he pleaſes. When the ſenate would 
have proſecuted ſeveral perſons who had libel led 
him, „We have not time, faid he, to attend 
to ſuch triſſes; and, beſides, if we once opera 
door chene this kind, in a ſhort 
time we ſhall *. nothing — to do ; for 
LW 5 . 
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every ſeoundrel will then endeavour to revenge 
himſelf upon his enemy, by accuſing him of 
Speaking againſt the government.“ At another 
time, being told of a perſon who had made 
very free with His character, „If he diſap- 
proves of my conduct,“ replied the emperor, 
I will, at any time, give him the beſt ac- 
count of myſelf I am able; and, if that ſhould 
Hot fativfy bim, 1 will be contented to have as 
"bad an opinion of him as he hath of me.“ Had 
this artful prince behaved with the ſame mode- 
ration in the remaining part of his reign, his 
name would have been tranſmitted to p 
. * . 60" Ray and 
Veſpaſian. 
* As Antigonus „ in his 
tent, two of bis ſoldiers on the outfide, who 
had no ſuſpicion that the king was ſo near 
them, abuſed and ridiculed him in che moſt li- 
arcely have been expeRed from a father; for, 
putting the tent-curtain (gently aſide with his 
' cane; Soldiers, ſaid he, and farther , les the 
| Hing ſhould over-bear you and that was all the 
notice he took of them. At another time, as 
| he was marching with his army in the night, 
_ ſome of his men began to curſe him very bit- 
-4erly, for leading them through a road which 


A 
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gged with dirt and mire. Happening 
to hear what they ſaid, he inſtantly diſmounted, 
and, without diſcovering who he was, helped 
the weakeſt of them ————— 1c 
till the road grew better. SEA. 
(8.) A certain m—— cc 
fore the above-mentioned Philip of Macedon, 
at a time when he was ſo overpowered with 
vine, that he could ſcarcely keep his eyes open, 
© the king, wah want of attention, unjuſiiy 
decided againſt her. Sire, cried the woman, 1 
h. Appeal | replied the monarch in a 
hurry; to whom do you appeal? - From Phi» 
lip intaxicated and haif afleep, ſaid the, 10 the 
ſame gracious prince when be ts thoroughly ſaber 
and awake. The king, inſtead of being offend- 
ed, was ſo much ſtruck with the woman's repri · 
mand, that, inſtantly rouzing himſelf, he heard 
the cauſe again with the greateſt patience and 
condeſcenſion, and decided it to her entire ſa- 
tisfation. The ſame monarch, when he was 
beſieg ing the city Metho, had the misfortune 
to loſe his right eye by an arrow which was 
ſhot from the walls, and (as appeared from 
a written paper which had been faſtened to it) 
was deſignedly aimed at himſelf: but the an- 
guiſh of the wound neither leſſened his attention 
to the ſiege, nor increaſed his reſentment againſt 
the inhabitants ; for, ſoon after, he accepted 


e dum with the greateſt mildnes . 
humanity.— [ VaLERIUs. JosTiN. SE $24 £3 


49.) Pericles, the moſt diſtinguiſhed orator 


and the ableſt ſtateſman of his time, being in- 


ſulted by one of the rabble in the moſt ſcurri- 


lous manner, while he was haranguing the peo- 
ple in the forum, bore the abuſe with ſuch ad- 
mirable patience, that he not only foredore 
to retort upon him, but ſcarcely ſeemed to 
hear him. When the buſtneſs of the day was 


over, and he was retiring to his own houſe, the 


other followed him through the ſtreets, inſult- 


ing and reviling him the whole way; in the 


ſame manner as before: but Pericles, inſtead of 
chaſtia ing him as he deſerved, had no ſooner 
entered his door, than he ordered one of his 
ſervants (it being then almoſt dark) to provide 
en and: W the nen. home. 

: ba: PLUTARCH:; 


Ky 1 100 4 . my acquaintance having 


a nephew of a very choleric temper, of which 
he was exceedingly defirous to cure him, before 
be was old enough to experience the ill conſe · 
quences of it; the method he took, for that 
purpoſe, was frequently to lay thoſe conſequences 
before him in the cleareſt manner he was able. 


After perſiſting in theſe friendly admonitions a 


conſiderable time, he had the pleaſure to ob- 


ena 


" _unne» 


3 
. 
- 


ſerve, that eps had i in a great meaſure produced 


42 


; 
| | 
„ 


3 
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unneceſſary and diſguſting. to continue them 
any longer by word of mouth, he drew up 


his thoughts upon the ſubject: in writings 


defiring his nephew to read them over at his 
leiſure,” in order to preſerve and ſtrengthen 
the good impreſſions he had already received. 
As I thought this cautionary eſſays which 
he was kind enough to ſubmit to my peruſal, 
was much to. the purpoſe,” I prevailed upon 


him to inJulge me with a copy of it, which, 


for the ſake of variety, I ſhall now n to 


mn young _ inſtead nol a iow! 4rrg 


1 © AMONG the mines of my acquaint» 


| tance, I know' ſeveral who are, according to 


the common definition, very good-natured men, 
but rather paſſionate. This definition has often 
led me to reflect upon the effects of choler, 
even in the beſt· tempered People. 
A certain great genius ſays, that, though 
paſſion is but a ſhort rage, its fatal effetts are 
frequently of long duration. Nothing is more 
evident, than that a heat of temper is one of 
the principal obſtacles to the tranquility of life, 
and the health of the body. It darkens the 
judgment, and blinds the eye of reaſon. | It has 
bee 
2 W 


bw. 2 
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which were ſpoken without thought, made men 
unhappy the reſt of their days; and, in a few 
minutes, has robbed them of the moſt valuable 
friends, the fruits of many years affiduity. It 
frequently reveals the moſt pernicious ſecrets of 
the heart, and renders the bafty man ridiculous 
by his extravagant menaces. In ſhort, how 
many people have paſſed the remainder of their 
days in a painful but fruitleſs remorſe, for 
having been carried away by the Wr '& 

only for a few moments! 

1 Even the friendſhip of a man who is ſub⸗ 
ject to paſſion is a burthen to worthy people 3 
” and his company is a labyrinth, which it is 
much more difficult to fetire from, than to 
enter : for the partition between choler and 
phrenzy is extremely flight; and the paſſionate 
man is almoſt as much entitled to a place in 
Bedlam, as the moſt outrageous lunatic. His 
fury deprives him of the uſe of his knowledge 
and-experience ; and blinds his foreſight to ſuch 
, a degree, that he does not perceive the perils 
_ and dangers which he immediately before him. 
It ſhuvs his cars againſt the voice of reaſon ; 
and makes him utter fuch expreſſions as he 
will be aſhamed of, and even ſhocked at, the 
next — and _ have cauſe. to — 
et 5418 e dowflet:#26/ 66 n . eee 
ee en his ſword in the 
preſence 


« DDr 
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ö of bis eee d aſter 
brake it, threw ĩt ſcornſully at his feet, ſwearing 
that he would newer uſe it again im his ſervice. 
le is true, the ptince ſmiled at the extravagance 
of bis ſubject; but he immediately diveſted him 
ol all his employmemts, and ſent him to priſony 


his folly, during the tedious term of ten or 
fourteen years, and from whence, it is pro- 
bable, he would never have been freed, if a 
revolution had not afterwards taken place; + 
A paſſionate man is alſo conſtamly giving 
advantage to thoſe who ate inclined to preju- 
dice him, and affords his enemies every aſfif- 
cance in his power, to diſgtace and ruin him. 
He commits a thouſand overſights, and fays 
and does à great many things upon which his 
foes may put the worſt conſtruction. He tor- 
tures and plagues himſelf, and all around him, 
without the leaft benefit to either: he is cafily 
led, by the artful and deſigning, into any fort 
of miſchief, of which he will afterwards be 
left to pay the whole coſt ; and he is liable to 
be hurried headlong, by every plodding ſcoun- 
drel, to the moſt ſcandalous acts of violence 
and brutality. In a word, though he is by 
nature as generous and beneficent as any man 
breathing, he may be ſo inflamed in a moment, 
even upon the flighteſt occaſions, as to 1 on 


W ferocity, and 
aſſume 


where he had leiſure to reſſect upon and lament 
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Anse che language 2 of a — 
His inſeriors and d will” avoid his 
him ; his equals, — - mortify him; 


lion or a tiger ; bis friends, pity and deſert 

dim; and his am er nn. info, 

Gin binn „„ 

„ Thoſe iraſcible n the þ 344 

deſcription is applicable, will, I hope, have the 

indulgence. to forgive me for drawing their 
portraits ſo much at length. I intend > ape a 

ſoxt-of harm z but only wiſh, that, upon view- 
ing their likeneſs in its true form and colours, 


they would for the future reſolve nevet to con» 


tract their brows again, and ſwell and; diſtort 
their: features. in a manner has greatly e 
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onA f. vn. 
or VERACITY. 


miei is a luis eee e G 
In. its moſt extenſive ſenſe it includes, 1. a true 
and faithful repreſentation: of things as they 
really happen. Here it is particularly oppoſed 
to lying, which always ariſes. either from ma- 
lice,. hypocriſy, cowardice; pride, avarice, a 
childiſh levity, or ſome other mean motive, and 
is, therefore, (if we except ingratitude) the mean- 
eſt vice we can be guilty of. But though we 
are obliged, in all caſes, to ſay nothing but the 
truth, we are not required. to expoſe ourſelves 


or our friends, or to gratify the demands of 


impertinent curioſity, by ſpeaking the whole 
truth, and telling every thing we know: and 
though we: ought never to miſrepreſent or diſ- 
guiſe- the truth, it is our duty, in many caſes, 
to conceal it. 2. Another branch of veracity'is 
the punRual fulfilment of our promiſes, not 
only to our friends, but alſo to our enemies. 
We muſt, however, except all ſuch promiſes 
and engagements as are, in their own nature, 


unlawful: for, as it was at firſt a crime to make 


them, our guilt muſt certainly be inereaſed, and 
aggravated, by afterwards: putting them in exe- 
eee 2 dg 15450 x47 


mM 
W 


diſſuade and prevent the party from putting his 
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cution. But, for this reaſon, ar: to hs 
extremely cautious never to promiſe any thing, 
which we have not a right to perform. We 
ſhould be equally careful not to-promife impoſ- 
ſibilities, or enter into ſuch engagements as we 
cannot make good, without doing an inju 
ther to ourſelves or others. What, then, muſt 
be faid of thoſe, - who, out 'of wantonneſs or 
treachery, make promiſes which they 'never 
intend to perform? and who even glory in e- 
luding the force, and evading the obligations, 
of the moſt ſolemn rwritten compatts ? 3. Secre- 
þ is, likewiſe, another virtue which is in- 
cluded under the head of veracity : for, as 4 
ſecret is never communicated without a promiſe, 
or at leaſt a ſatisſactory intimation, of its being 
faithfully concealed, we cannot diſcover it with- 
out being guilty of falſhood, and a violation of 
the laws of honour, Thoſe ſecrets alone may 
be innocently diſcovered, which endanger the 


welfare of our country, or the happineſs of thoſe 


whom it is our duty to defend and protect: but, 
even in this cafe, we ought firſt to endeavour to 


deſign in execution, and even to threaten him 
with an immediate diſcovery if he ventures to 
make the attempt. In all other caſes, we 

may propoſe to ourſelves the following Pay 
from which it will be exceedingly unſafe to 
deviate, without mature and exact delibera- 


tion 3 — viz. never to FO * knowledge 


of 
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of a ſecret :—not williogly, nor without many 
limitations, to accept ſuch confidence when it 


is offered: when a ſecret is once admitted, to 
conſider the truſt as of a very high nature; im- 


portant as ſociety, and facred as truth, and 
therefore not to be violated for any incidental | 
convenience, or flight appearance of contrary | 
fitneſs.—( 3.) In the laſt place, veracity implies a 
ſri obſervance of the rights of hoſpitality : for 
to betray or deſert the alien and the ſtranger, 


and much more a friend, whom we have volun- 


tarily received into our houſes, and taken under 
our protection, is a breach of promiſe of the 
moſt atrocious. kind, and the vileſt falſification 
of all the amicable profeſſions and offers of Kind- 


neſs we have made to him. 


EXAMPLES. 
70 ) The ancient Perſians conceived a laſting, 


and an invincible contempt of the man who. 
had violated the laws of ſecrecy: for they thought, 
that, however deficient he might be in the qua- 
lities requiſire to actual excellence, the negative 
virtues at leaſt were always in his power; and 


though he could not, perhaps, ſpeak well, if 
he was to try, it was always in his power to be 
ſilent. —[CurT10s. 


(2.) Ariſtides among the Athenians, and 


Epaminondas among the Thebans, both of 
whom were greatly renowned for theic in- 
. "WL tegrity 


CY 


* 
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tegrity and valour, were men. of ſuch ſtrict vera- 
| city, that they were never known to tell a lie, 
zz either in earneſt or in jeſt. Cyrus, alſo, the fa- 
=. mous conqueror of the Eaſt, thought nothing 
was more unworthy of a prince, nor more ca- 
pable of drawing upon him the contempt and 
hatred of his ſubjects, than lying and deceit: 
and Atticus, the virtuous and accompliſhed 
friend of Cicero, held a lie in ſuch abhorrence, 
'H * that he was never guilty of telling one himſelf, 
| nor could endure the company of thoſe who 
were. I cannot help adding, that, to ſhew us 
f how incompatible true courage is with the leaſt 
* degree of falſhood, the invincible Achilles, the 
hero of the Iliad, is introduced by Homer as 
ſaying theſe memorable words,] detgſt, as the 
gates of bell itſelf, the wretch who has the baſeneſs 
to mean one thing and ſpeat another. —[NEPos., 
PLuTARCH. CicERo,, &c, 
(Z.) When Ariftatle. was aſked, What a man 
could gain by telling a falſhood ?—Net to be cre- 
Cited, ſaid he, when he ſpeaks the truth. Apollo- 
nius, another philoſopher, uſed to ſay, that 
the wretch who has been mean enough to be 
guilty of a lie, has forfeited. every claim to the 
character of a gentleman, and degraded. himſelf 
to the rank of a flave.” Our ingenious coun- 
| tryman, Sir Thomas Brown, has: expreſſed 
himſelf in ſtill more remarkable terms :—The 
ene ſays W — 
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for truth is neceſſary to all facieties, nor can the 

<tety of hell ſubſſiſs without it. To this I will add 
an obſervation of the late Dr. Hawkeſworth, 
which exhibits the folly of the practice in a very 
intereſting manner. Almoſt every other vice,” 
ſays that excellent writer, may be kept in 
countenance by applaufe and aſſociation; and 
even the robber and the cut-throat have their 


followers, who admire their addreſs and intre- 


Pidity, their ſtratagems of rapine, and their fi- 
delity to the gang : but the liar, and only the 
liar, is univerſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſ- 


_ owned. He has no domeſtic conſolations, which 


he can oppoſe to 'the cenſure of mankind. He 
can retire to no fraternity, where his crimes may 
ſand in the place of virtues ; but is given up to 


the hifſes of the multitude, without a friend, 


and without an apologiſt.” 


(+) During the war between the Athenians 


emonians, Braſidas, the brave command- 
er of the latter, laid ſiege to the city of Amphipolis: 


but, before he began the aſſault, he was willing to 


try what could be done by a fair and equitable ne- 
gociation. He, accordingly, invited the inhabitants 
to ſurrender without force, and to form an al- 


liaance with his nation; urging, by way of induce- 


ment, that he had taken a ſolemn oath, in the 
preſence of the proper magiſtrates, to leave all 
thoſe in the full enjoyment of. their liberties, 
who were willing to accept his propoſals; and 
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that he had hereby expoſed himſelf to be ſtigma- 


tized as the, worſt of men, ſhould he employ an 
cath only to enſnare their credulity : for a 


falſehood, faid he, which is recommended 


by a pretence of equity and moderation, reflects 
a greater diſhonour on. thoſe who employ it, 
than any degree of violence; the latter being 


only the exertion of a power which fortune has 


thrown into our hands, whereas the former. pro- 
ceeds from a faithle(s principle, which is the 


Hane of all ſociety. I, therefore, continued 


he, “ ſhould: do the greateſt diflervice to my 


country, and fix upon it an indelible diſgrace, 


if, to procure it a flight advantage, I ſhould 
ruin the fame it now enjoys of being juſt and 
true to its promiſes ; — a fame-which renders it 
much more powerful than all its forces united 
together, by acquiring the general eſteem and 
confidence of the neighbouring ſtates.” Upon 


ſuch noble and equitable: principles the gallant 
Braſidas always formed his conduct; and, by 


this conduct, he brought over a number of their 


- allies. from the intereſt of * . : 


[Tavcypipes. - 5 
(.)] After the 88 bad defeated the 
Roman army, and taken priſoner their com- 


mander, the celebrated Regulus, they met with 


ſuch a ſeries of ill ſucceſs, as induced them to 
think of putting an end to the war by a ſpeedy 
een Wich * view they began to ſoften 


* 
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rigour of the general's confinement, and endea- 
voured to engage him to go to Rome with their 
ambaſſadors, and uſe his intereſt to bring about 
a peace upon moderate terms. Regulus obeyed. 
his maſters, and embarked for Italy, having ſo- 
lemnly engaged to return to his chains, after he 
had delivered his ſentiments upon the ſubject. 
But when he came before the ſenate, he urged 
every argument in his power to perſuade them 
to proſecute the war with new vigour, nobly 
preferring the welfare and ' honour of his coun- 
try to his own perſonal ſafety. The ſenate, 
who juſtly admired his magnanimity, and con- 
_ tempt of life, were not only for continuing the 

war, but heartily deſirous of preſerving a citi- 
zen, who was an honour to the pranks. Some 
were of opinion, that, being now in Rome, he 
way not obliged to fulſil an oath which had been 
extorted from him in an enemy's country. The 
Pontifex Maximus himſelf, being conſulted in 
the caſe, declared that Regulus might continue 
at Rome, without being guilty of perjury.” But 
the noble captive, highly offended at this deei- 
fron, as if his honour and courage were called 
in queſtion, declared to the ſenate, who trembled 
to hear him ſpeak, that he well knew what tor- 
ments were reſerved for him in Carthage; but 
that he had ſo much left of the true ſpirit of a 
Roman, as to be leſs afraid of the tortures of a 
* . of violating his word, 
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end a new ſpecies of torment to 


faction of having 
— —_— — V.Maxinus.: 


which mold fallow 1 him to r grave. 1 my 
Auiy, ſaid he, to return to Carthage ; as for the 
Conſequences, 1 muſt leave them to the gods This 
amazing virtue and intrepidity made the ſenate 


till more anxious to fave him; and no perſua- 


Jions were ſpared for that purpoſe. But the he- 

ro was inflexible. He would not even ſee his 
wife, nor admit his children to take their leave 
of him: but, amidſt the tears and lamentations 
of the whole city, he reimbarked with the Car- 
thaginian ambaſſadors, to return to the place of 
his captivity, with as ſerene and chearful a coun- 
tenance, as if he had been going to a country- 
ed at the recital of what followed. The Car- 
much exaſperated againſt him, that they invent- 
gratify their ro- 
venge. Firſt, they cut off his eye-lids, and, 
after keeping him a while in a dark dungeon, 
brought bim ſuddenly out again, and expoſed 
him with his face to the ſun at noon-day. Not 
contented with this, they next ſhut him naked 


in a large cheſt, ſtuck full of nails, with the | 
points in ward, ſo that he could neither ſit nor 


they ſuffered bim to periſh with hunger, pain, 
and want of ſleep, but ſtill with the noble fatis- 
preferred his bonour to his 


(6.) After 
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(6.) Afﬀer the celebrated defeat at Canna, 
eight thouſand Romans were taken priſoners by 
the Carthaginians : but Hannibal conſenting to 
accept a ranſom, they diſpatched ten 'of their 
number to apply to the ſenate for that purpoſe. 
No other ſecurity was required for the return of 
the deputies, but their oath, which they imme- 
diately took: but one of the number, who was 
deſtitute of that honour for which his country- 
men were ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed, pretending to 
have forgot ſomething, returned preſently after 
to the camp, and again overtook his companions 
before night; hereby flattering himſelf that he 
had diſcharged the obligation of his aath. When 
they were introduced to the ſenate, M. Junius, 
their ſpokeſman, alleged many reaſons why the 
- captives ſhould be redeemed, and ſaid _ 
thing in his power to excite the compaſſior 
the fathers. As ſoon as he had finiſhed, a la- 
mentable outcry was raiſed at the door of the 
ſenate-houſe, by a crowd of men and women, 
who requeſted, with great earneſtneſs, that 
their captive parents, children, huſbands, bre- 
thren, and other relations, might be reſtored to 
them: but the ſenate, though the ranſom re- 
quired was very moderate, reſolved againſt it; 
that every Roman ſoldier, for the future, might 
be determined either to conquer or die. When 
this rigorous decree was reported, a mingled 
throng followed the deputies to the gates of the 


Hs city, 
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city, fling the ſtreets as they paſſed 2 with 
their cries and lamentations. But the mean 
wretch, who thought he had ſufficiently fulfill- 
ed his oath by his fallacious return to the camp, 
immediately retired to his own houſe. The 
ſenate, however, being informed of the whole 
affair, and deteſting his treacherous evaſion, or- 
dered him ta be inſtantly apprehended, and ſent 
back to Hannibal under a public guard. What 
makes this inſtance of national honour the more 
remarkable is, that Hannibal was the moſt in- 
veterate enemy who had ever drawn the ford 
m_ them !—[Lrvy. Cictro. 

(7. ) Cleomenes, king of Sparta, difparched 


. a herald to acquaint the people of Megalopolis, 


that he would reinſtate them in the poſſeſſion of 
their city, if they would renounce their league 
with the Achezans, and enter into a friendſhip 
and confederacy with Sparta: but, ' notwith- 
ſtanding the advantageouſneſs of the offer, they 
. declined it without a moment's efitacion 3 and 
rather choſe to be deprived of their eſtates, and, 
in ſhort, of every thing that was dear and va- 
_ - Juable, than violate the faith they had pledged 
to their allies- The great Philopozmen, who | 
| was then at Meſſene, is ſaid to _ rege oh 
this generous reſolution. 127 
(8.) The Spaniſh hiſtorians tee a memo- 
rable inſtance of honour and regard to truth. 
4 Spaniſh 9 ay 18 having a ſudden 
8 | quarre] 
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quarrel with a Mooriſh gentleman, he flew him 
in the heat of paſſion, and inſtantly fled to eſ- 
cape the ſtroke of juſtice, His purſuers ſoon 
loſt fight of him, for he had thrown himſelf un- 
perceived over a garden-wall. The owner, who 
was alſo a Moor, happening at the ſame time 
to be in the walk juſt under it, the Spaniard ad- 
drefſed him on his knees, acquainted him with 
his caſe, and earneſtly implored concealment. 
Eat this,” replied the Moor, giving him half 
a peach, © and be aſſured that you may ſafely 
confide in my protection. He then locked him 
up in his ſummer-houſe, promiſing, as ſoon as 
it was night, to provide for his'eſcape to a place 
of greater ſecurity. This done, he returned in- 
to his houſe, where he had ſcarcely ſeated him- 
ſelf, when a large company came to his gate, 
with a lamentable outcry, ſupporting the corpſe 
of his ſon, who had juſt been killed, they ſaid, 
by a Spaniſh gentleman. When the firſt ſhock 
of his ſurprize was a little over, he eaſily con- 
jectured, from the deſcription they gave, that the 
fatal deed was perpetrated by the very perſon 
then in his power. He mentioned this, how- 
ever, to no one; but, as ſoon as it was dark, 
retired to his garden, as if to mourn in private, 
leaving orders that none of the family ſhoald 
follow him. Then, accoſting the Spaniard, 
— Chriſtian,“ ſaid he, “ the perſon you have 
1 is my own ſon, whoſe dead body now lies 
- "W's in 
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in my houſe.— You ought to ſuffer far your 
crime ; but, as I have invited you to eat with 
me, and already pledged my word for your {afe- 
ty, 1 am, therefore, bound to provide for it.” 
He then led the aſtoniſhed Spaniard to his 
Canoe, endmounting:him-en. the feetaft horke 
he had, — Fly,“ | ſaid he, while the dark- 
neſs of the night conceals you, and by the re- 


turn of day, you may eſcape beyond the reach 
of danger. Your hands, indeed, have been 


polluted with the blood of my ſon ; but God is 
juſt and good, and I humbly thank him, that I 
am Mill innocen of you; andibare.grefarees 
my faith inviolate “! 
n ho. 
- aateble and ſtrict adherence to the laws of 
truth and hoſpitality, is recorded of a poor unen- 


lightened African. Name en. 


lows : 


A New-England ſloop, on a wales n 
to Guinea, in 1752, left their ſecond mate, 


William Murray, fick on ſhore ; and not being 


able to wait for his recovery, ſailed home with- 


out him. He was entertained at the houſe of a 
Negro, 1 —.— with whom he had con- 
tracted an in the courſe of trade. 
As the * was gone, Murray, after the ſick- 


neſs had left him, was ſtill obliged to continue 


with his Black friend, till ſome other opportu- 


ee eee But, in 
| the 
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Ame . and 
ſome of the Negroes going on board, were 
treacherouſly ſeized and carried off by the mer- 
cenary Hollanders to be ſold far ſlaves. The 
rage, ſlew inſtantly to the houſe of Cudjoe, to 
wreak their revenge upon poor Murray. But 

Cudjoe ſtopt them at the door, and refolutely 
| — whom they wanted? The white 
men, .cried they, have carried off our :chil- 
termined to kill all the white men we can meet 
with, and your Jodger as the firſt. % Nay,” 
replied Cuche, the white men ho carried 
off your relations are undoubtedly very wicked 
wretches, and you have a right to kill them, 
whenever you can catch them; but the White 

man in my houſe is a good man, and, therefore, 

"Pape IINrI gut he is a whites” 

they cried; and the 20h:tes are all badalike, fo 

3 reſolved to kill them all”. % No, 
my friends,” ſaid he; << you muſt not kill a man 
who has done you no harm, merely becauſe the 
is white, This man is my friend, my houſe is 
his caſtle, and I am his ſoldier, and muſt fight 
for him. You muſt therefore kill are, before 

you ſhall kill im. What good man will ever 
come into my houſe again, if I break my pro- 
miſe to honeſt Murray, and ſuffer my floor to 
be ſtained with his blood!” -The Negroes, ſeeing 
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Aliger was pleaſed with this 
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his reſolution, and being convinced by his diſ- 
"courſe that they were wrong, went away not a 
little aſhamed of the demand they had made. A 
"few days after, Murray ventured abroad ' again 
with his friend Cudjoe ; when ſeveral of the 
Negroes took him by the hand, and told him, 


They were heartily glad they had not killed 
„ him; for, as he was a good (they meant an 
innocent) man, their God would have been 


„ „- angry, and have ſpoiled their fiſhing.” - 
[ Vid. Capt. Seagrove's Voyage to Guinea. 
A As the following character ſhews the 
ini di. ſtrict adherence to truth, in 
the moſt trifling matters, as well as in the moſt 
' ſerious, eee 
my readers attention. A g gentleman 
(whom we ſhall diſtinguiſh 2 «+> name of 
Aliger) entered the world with a lively imagi- 
nation, extenſive views, and untainted princi- 
ples. His curiofity incited him to range from 
place to place, and try all the varieties of conver- 
ſation; and his elegance of addreſs, and fertility 
.of ideas, gained him friends where-ever he ap- 
peared; or, at leaſt, he found that general kind- 
neſs of reception which is always ſhewn to a 


young man, whoſe birth and fortune give him a 


claim to notice, and who has not forfeited the 
eſteem of the world by his vice, or his folly. 
general ſmile of 
mankind; veins * gentle and flexible, 
SY | _ endeavoured 
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endeavoured to preſerve” it by compliance and 


officiouſneſs, but did not ſuffer bie deſire of 
pleaſure to vitiate his integrity. It was his 
eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe ought never to 
be broken; nor was it without long reluctante 
that he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away 


from a feſtal u er te wy - A of 


another company. 

He ſpent the evening, as is afuat' in the, firſt 
rudiments of vice, with perturbation and im- 
perfect enjoyment ; and met his diſappointed 
friends in the morning with confuſion and ex- 
cuſes. His companions, who were not ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch x ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed 
at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence for a 
bottle, gave him courage to break bis word 
again, and again levied the penalty. He 
ventured the ſame experiment upon' another 


ſociety, and found them equally" ready to con- 


fider it as a venial fault, always incident" to a 
man of quickneſs and gaiety ; till, by degrees, 
he began to think himſelf at liberty to follow 


the laſt invitation, and was no longer ſhocked 


at the meanneſs of falſhood. He made no dif- 
ficulty to promiſe his attendance at diſtant 
places; and, if a fit of liſtleſſneſs happened to 
creep upon him, would ſit at home with great 
tranquility ; and has often, while he ſunk tb 
ſleep in a chair, held ten tables in drr ex- 
e of his entrance. a 


The 
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an — and agreeable to — 
that he entirely diſmiſſed his attention as an 


bitual careleſſneſs and diffipation, without any re- 

aeRpeoontoged.. Theabſent were 

ad eres thn ventrackle claime at ochre, hed ne 
influence upon bis conduct. Though he was 


turally kind and benevolent, he always deceived 
thoſe friends whom he had undertaken to pa- 
tronize and affiſt. He courted a young lady of 
fine accompliſhments, and a handſome fortune, 
and, after the ſettlements were drawn, took a 
ramble into the country, on the day appointed 
40 ſign them. He bad given his word to ap- 
pear as an evidence in a cauſe of great impor- 


tance, and then loitered in the way till the trial 
was paſt. It is even ſaid, that, when he had with 


great expence formed an- -intereſt i in a borough, 


and a numerous party were impatiently waiting 
for his appearance, his opponent contrived by 
ſome agents, who knew his temper, to Jure him 
2 on the day of election. 

His courteſy invites application, and his pro- 
hits produce dependence. He has his pockets 
filled with petitions, which he has engaged to 
deliver and enforce, and his table covered with 


9 


uſeleſs incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to ha- 


ſufficiently juſt in ſpeculation, he never kept his 
promiſe to a creditor; and though be was na- 
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letters of requeſt, with which he has promiſed 
to comply: but time ſlips imperceptibly away, 
while he is either idle or buſy; and his friends 
loſe their opportunities, and charge upon him 
their miſcarriages and ealamities. What 2 con- 
temptible character and yet it may be ſpeedily 
contrated and confirmed, by the flighteſt wilful 
deviations from the path of honor and veracity. 
[Abridged from the Rambler, No. 20ts 
(r.) I cannot-conclude this intereſting chap- 
ter more properly, than with ſome excellent ob- 
ſervations· on the ſubject from the Spectator, No. 
352.—< Integrity has many advantages over all 
the fine and artificial ways of diſſimulation and 
deceit; it is much the plainer and eaſier, and 
much the ſafer and more ſecure way of dealing 
in the world z—it bas Jeſs of trouble and dff- 
fieulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of 
danger and hazard in it: —it is the ſhorteſt and 
"neareſt way to our end, «< 
ſtraight line, and will hold out longeſt. The 
arts of deceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker, and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to thoſe 
who uſe them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength 
by uſe, and the more and longer any man prac- 
tiſeth it, the greater ſervice it doth him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe, 
with whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt 
truſt and confidence in him, which is an unſpeak- 
able advantage! in che buſineſs and — 


ing us thither in a 
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Truth is always conſiſtent with . itſelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out. It is always near 
at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready to 
drop out before. we are : whereas a lie is 
trouble ſome, and ſets a man's invention upon 
the rack, and one trick needs a great many more 
to make it good. It is like building upon a falſe 
foundation, which continually ſtands in need of 
- props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more 
_ chargeable than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial 
building at firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation: 
for ſincerity is firm and. ſubſtantial, and there 
is nothing hollow or unſound in it, and, becauſe 
it is plain and open, fears no diſcovery; of 
which the crafty man is always in danger, and 
ä when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- 
_ tences. are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs may 
. read them; he is the laſt man that finds him- 
ſelf to be found. out, and while he takes it for 
granted that he makes fools ae * 
ders himſelf ridiculous... _ 
Add to all this that ſincerity i is the moſt com- 
_ pendious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for 
the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs. It creates con- 
fidence in thoſe we haye to deal with, ſaves the 
labour of many enquiries.;. and brings things to 
an iflue in few. words, It is like travelling in 
a plain beaten, road, which commonly brings. a 
man ſooner to his journey's end than by-ways, 


in b e en loſe themſelves... In a word, 
Gz21Þ | F ' whatſoever 
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whatſoever conveniences may be thought to be 
in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over 3 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe 
it brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when he 
ſpeaks truth, nor truſted perhaps when he means 
honeſtly. When a man has once | forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and 


nothing. will then ſerve his 1 neither in 


nor falſhood. . 


[ have likewiſe often Sad that God SQ 


in his great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe and 
diſhoneſt minds the wonderful advantages of 
truth and integrity, to the proſperity even 
of our worldly affairs. Theſe men are ſo 
blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, 
that they cannot look beyond a preſent advan- 


tage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though by 
ways never ſo indirect. They cannot ſee ſo far - 


as to the remote conſequences of a ſteady inte- 


grity, and the vaſt benefit and advantages which 


it will bring a man at laſt. Were but this ſort of 


men wiſe and clear-ſighted enough todiſcern this, 


they would be honeſt out of very knavery, not 
out of any love to honeſty and virtue, but with a 
crafty deſign to promote and advance more effec- 
tually their own intereſts ; and, therefore, the 
juſtice of Divine Providence has bid this trueſt 
point of wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men 
Ws. not be en equal terms with the juſt and 
| | © upright 
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wpright, and ſerve their own wicked defigns by 
honeſt and lawſul means. 


Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the 


to converſe more with mankind, never more 
need their good opinion or good word; it were 


then no great matter ( ſpeak ing as to the concern 


ments of this world), if a man ſpent his reputa- 
tion all at once, and ventured it at one throw: 
- but, if he be to continue m the world, and 
would have the advantage of converſation while 
he is in it, let him make uſe of truth, and 


fincerity, in all his words and actions; for no- 


thing but this will laſt and hold out to the end: 
all other :arts will fail, but truth and in 
will _ —— and bear kim out 
= 


I 


world for a day, and ſhould never have occaſion 


CHAP. 
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Or JUSTICE. Ann HONESTY. 


J. USTICE. is the rendering to every man 
what is due to him; and is either communicative: - 
or diftributive. — juſtice implies a 
fair and equitable behaviour in common life, or 
the treating other people in the ſame manner as 
we would defire to be treated ourſelves: it con 
ſequently requires us to do no injury, either 
directly or indirectly, to our neighbour's. perſon, 
or to his property and reputation, but to pro- 
mote the ſafety of each by every lawful means 
in our power. Diſtributius juſtice is the: virtue 
of princes and magiſtrates, and its office is to 
determine the rights, and decide the differences, 
etween.man and man, according to the rules of 
uity, or the dictates of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
the country in which the parties reſide. 

It is evident, from the above definition, that, 

in order to behave upon all. occaſions with im- 
partial juſtice, we muſt be conſtantly upon our 
guard inf the prejudices of paſſion. and ſelf- 
intereſt; for. the man who has an immoderate 
love for himſelf, will ſtick at nothing to gratify 
it; and he who ſuffers himſelf wn 
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his paſſions, cannot diſcern the limits of right and 
wrong. 

As mutual 1 is the ed foundation, 
ſo juſtice and honeſty are the main pillars of 
ſociety: every perſon, therefore, who endeavours 
to weaken or deſtroy them, ought to be con- 
fidered as a public enemy; and, on the other 
hand, he who labours to repair and ſtrengthen 
them, deſerves to be IN and men as a 

| friend to mankind.  * 
5 By the laws of- communic juſtice (or juſtice 
in private life)-we are required, not only to pay 
a ſtrict and ſcrupulous” regard to the rights of 
| others, and do no prejudice either to their per- 


* Ny 


e property, or their credit; but to be J 
juſt to their merits, and juſt to their infirmities, 4 
making all the allowance in their favour which T 
their circumſtances require, and a good-natured : 
and equitable conſtruction of particular caſes 
will admit of; to be true to our friendſhips, ard 3 
to our promiſes and contracts; and to be juſt ” 
in our traffic, juſt in our demands, and juſt by * 
obſerving a due moderation and proportion even Na 
in our reſentments. From this enlarged view — 
of common juſtice, it is ſufficiently evident, that as 
the man who practiſes it cannot fail to acquire « © 


the eſteem and confidence of all who know him ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the wretch who, for 
any preſent advantage, will not ſcruple to 


wrong and diſtreſs his TOs muſt, in a 
| hort 


> RY 
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ſhort time, be ſuſpected and Ae by every 
one as a public nuiſance : ſo that nothing can 
have a better foundation in truth, or is more 
generally atteſted by experience, than the old 
proverb, that — Hone/ly is the beſt policy. 

Every. knave is a beaſt of prey, and, when” 
he has once diſcovered himſelf to be what he i is, 
will be watched and harraſſed accordingly by 4 
whole neighbourhood Where he has fixed hie 
haunt. 

Of all the virtues juſtice i is the why" = 45 
Valour without it is a common peſt. 
Pyrates and thieves, too oft with courage grac'd, 
Shew us how ill that virtue may be plac'd. 6. 
'Tis our complexion makes us chaſte and brave: 
uſtice from reaſon and from heay'n we have. 
All other virtues dwell but in the blood. 
Thien the ſoul, and gives ety ine naps 


EXAMPLES, 


o 1.) 8 the illuſtrious king of Era, 
recommended juſtice as the queen of the vir- 
tues, and uſed to aſſert that there could be no 
true courage without it. When it was told him, 
that the great monarch of Perſia had laid hand 

command upon him ;—* What!“ replied he, 

10 can he be greater than Ageſilaus, unleſs he i is 
able to be more juſt?” — hereby intimating, 
what no ſenſible — will deny, that the true 
e of royal greatneſs is juſtice.— Leon, 
| another 
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another of che Spartan kings, being once aſked 
under what government the ſubjects might live 
moſt ſecurely : “ Under that,“ ſaid he, „where 
juſtice guides the helm, and the oppoſite vice 
is moſt. eſfectually humbled and diſarmed . 
To the fame. purpoſe was the noble reply of 
king Antigonus, when he was told by a fawning 
courtier, that to Princes every thing was juſt and 
honeſt, and that their elevated ſtation raiſed 
them above the petty diſtinctions of right and 
wrong: - True,” faid the generbous monarch, 
{PIE you ſpeak of the kings of barbarians ; but 
to xs, wo have been educated in a better way 
of thinking, thoſe things alone can be. juſt 
and honeſt, which are really ſo in their S_ 
nature. [Prorarcn. | 

(2.) When the Emperor Trajan had ha Z 
Suberranus to be captain of the royal guard, 
and was going, according to cuſtom, to preſent 
him with a ſword as the badge of his office, he 
firſtdrew it out of the ſheath, and holding it 
up,. Receive this,” ſaid he, „that, if I rule 

according to the dictates of juſtice, you may uſe 
it in my defence ; but, if otherwiſe, may em- 
ploy it againſt me: ſor a breach of duty is far 
more criminal in thoſe who hold the reins of 
government, than in other people.“ The ſame ex- 
cCiellent prince, when he aſſumed the imperial faſces 
in the preſence of the people, bound himſelf, by 2 
9 to. obſerve the laws; declaring, — 
« that 


- 
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< that what was forbidden to privatecitizens was, : 
at leaſt, equally forbiddenco princes, who, _ 
cannot be raiſed above the laws of t 
are as much bound to conform te them 4s 4 
meaneſt of the people.” In conformity to this 
generous ſentiment, the following conditions 
were annexed, by his own deſire, to the publie 
vows, which were offered at the beginning of 
every year for the health and proſpetity of he 
Emperor; viz,—= if be obſerves the laws, if be- 
 Loverns atze flate with\ juſtice and fidelity, and if 
te makes the bappinsſe of his people the principatob= 
jet of his attention. It is likewiſe recorded, to bis 
honour, that, during a long and proſperous reigh, 
he would never ſuffer any one to be condemned 
upon mere ſuſpicions, however ſtrong and well: 
grounded 43 laying, that he had rather a thouſand: 
criminals ſhould eſcape unpuniſhed, than one 
, perſon ſhould be condemned. 5 

[Dom. Prev. 
| Ah A ſo remark- 
ably juſt and honeſt, that they found it unneceſ- 
ſary to eee * to their houſesz and” 
frequently best all — i the open Meets, An 

in the public roads, they were always found 2 
at home under lock and key. It is likewiſe re- 
corded of the Celtæ, the ancient inhabitants of 

Nn 1 | in 


* 


in l that 2 — rr 
trouble to-ſecure their doors either by, locks or 
balta. I Nicol. Da q. 

6% Wen Callicratidas, a Spartan admiral, 
was ſo much diſtreſſed for money, that he was 


unable to provide neceſſaries ſor the fleet, he 


rectived a viſit from ſome of Lyſander's parti- 
ſans; who made him an offer of fifty talents (a 
very conſiderable ſum), on condition that he 
would furrender up a perſon of the oppoſite 
faction to be put to death. But Callicratidas, 
preſerring the pleas of equity, and the dictates of 
honour, to the acquiſition of a temporary gain, 
nobly refuſed to comply. If I had been Cal-' 
eratidas, ſaĩd Cleander (who happened to be 
preſent on be occaſion), I would have accepted 
the bet And ſo would 1, replied: the 
ee ales had e eng = 
. {I 3 2 ann 10 
* Al unn one of the Roman 
Emperors, inſtead of leaving the management 
of his troaps to the vigilance of his officers, 
took the pains, in all his military expeditions, 
to viſit. the tents himſelf, and enquire if any of 
the ſoldiers were abſent. If be ſound they were, 
and, as generally. happens in ſuch caſes, that 
they had left the camp only to plunder. the 
country, he never failed to chaſtiſe — 
either by ſome corporal puniſhment, 
or, at leaſt, by a, ſevere reprimanc 
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purchaſed a pair of ſhoes, not being able to pay 
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always concluded- with ati aliens, «if they 
would like to be plundered themſelves in the 


fame manner?” It was likewiſe his cuſtom, 


whenever he puniſhed an offender, as well 
againſt the civil as the military law, to addreſs 
the ſufferer either in perſon, or by the officer 

who was to ſee the ſentence executed, with 


that equitable caution :—Do nothing to another 
which you would. be unwilling ſhould be done 10 


yourſelf. For this golden rule, which he bor» 


rowed from the Chriſtians, he had ſuch an un- 
common veneration, that he ordered it to be 


of his 


engraved in large capitals over the gate 


palace, and on the doors of many other public 


buildings. _ [LamPrIDIUS: 
(6.) A an Philoſopher, who had 


for them immediately, returned to the ſhop a few 
days after with the full price agreed upon. As 
he found it entirely ſhut up, he knocked at the 
door; but, after he had waited a conſiderable 
time to no purpoſe, a ſtranger informed him 
that the ſhoemaker was dead and buried: 
2 a loſs'” added he, which is much a- 
- mented by us his poor neighbours, who, it is 


likely, will never ſee him again; but to you, 


ho make no doubt that he will ſoon be equipped 
with a new carcaſe, and pay you another viſit, 
his abſence ſhould give no uneaſineſs. This he 


NNE alluding to the favourite 


2 12 _ . doctrine 


ſouls eee into e * the 


philoſopher, who found a ſecret pleaſure in the 
poſſeſon of a trifling ſum which the ſhoemaker 


had not lived to receive, and which he had 


Jeft no heir to demand, carried it home very 
©hearfully, chinking it in his hands as he went 


along. Reflection, however, ſoon afterwards 


convinced him that avarice was the real ſource 
of his pleaſure ; wherefore, reproaching himſelf 
for the inward ſatisfaction he felt in being thus 


debt. The poor ſhoemaker,”' ſaid he, << is ſtill 
ately reftore what thou oweſt e accord- 
money through a chink in the door, he thus 
puniſhed bimſelf for his ſecret injuſtice, and 


criminal love of gain, by the unneceſſary pay- 


.ment of a ſum which ao a 
demand.—[SENECA. | 


(7. Themiſtocles once 1 full wy 


ſembly of the people, that he had 2 me 
to propoſe of the greateſt public utility; but 
that he could not communicate it. to the citi- 
ens at large, becauſe the ſucceſs of it depended 
er the ſecrecy with which it was exe- 
ell without-any danger. of a diſcovety. Ariſti- 


; 


tially excuſed from the payment of a juſt | 
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des (who was ſo much diſtinguiſhed for his 
integrity, that he received the glorious ſurname 
of the Jul) was the perſon fixed upon for that 
purpoſe, by the whole aſſembly. They had fa 
great a confidence in his prudence and honeſty, 
that they referred the matter entirely to his 
opinion. Themiftocles, therefore, having taken 
him aſide, informed him, that the project he had 
conceived was to burn the fleet of the Grecian 
ſtates, which then lay in a neighbouring port, 
called the Piræus; adding that, by this means, 
Athens would become abſolute miſtreſs of the 
| fea, and the umpire of all Greece. Aſter this 
explanation, Ariſtides returned to the aſſembly, 
and aſſured them that nothing could be more 
beneficial to the republic than the project of 
Themiſtocles, but, at the ſame time, thatnothing 
could be more unjuſt and diſhonourable. On 
hearing this, the people unanimouſly voted, that 
Themiſtocles ſhould deſiſt from his project. 
This ſtory is the more remarkable, as it was 
not a company of Philoſophers, but a Whole 
ſtate, who iſſued an order by which they de- 
prived themſelves of à very conſiderable ad- 
—_— becauſe the means of obtaining it were 
not agreeable to the rigid dictates of Jo” 
PLUTARCE. 6 | 
Tbe . of Greese having paſſed 
from. the. nem to the Athenians, it 
"To 3 fare 
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ſure of the confedetate ſtates in the ifland of 
Delos; to eſtabliſh the neceſfary regulations for 
raiſing and managing the money; and to form 
n tax which ſhould be proportioned to the re- 
venues of the ſeveral governments, in order that 
the expences of each being equal to their ability; 
no one might have reaſon to complain. The dif- 
ficulty was to find u perſon of ſo honeſt and 
uncorrupt a mind, as to diſcharge, with up- 
rightneſs and impartiality, ſuch a very delicate 
and important office. All the allies caſt their 
eyes on Ariſtides; and he was accordingly inveſt- 
ed by them with full powers, and the entire 
management of the tax. They had no cauſe to 
repent their choice. He preſided over the trea - 
ſury wich the fidelity and difintereſtedneſs of a 
man who conſiders it as a capital erime to em- 
bezzle the property of another; and with the 
care and activity of a maſter of a family, who 
makes the moſt of his income, and ſuffers no- 
thing to be waſted in extravagance. In ſhort, 
He: 'fucceeded in what is equally difficult and 
raordinary, the acquiring the eſteem and ap- 
— of all, in an office in which it is almoſt 
impoſſible to eſcape the cenſure” of any.” As an 
additional proof of his juſtice and integrity, it is 
recorded, that, notwithſtanding he enjoyed the 
higheſt poſts in the government, and had the ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of its treaſures, he died ſo re- 
markably poor, as not to leave 4 ſuffi 
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. eee Dun The Athe. 
nians, however, had ſo much veneration for his 
memory, and ſuch a grateful ſenſe of the meri- 
ported his family, in the mel honourable man- 
ner, at the publie charge. The ſame illuſ- 
trious ſtateſman, being once appointed judge in a 
Jaw-ſuit, the plaintiff urged, by. way of aggra- 
vation, that the defendant had ſuch. a natural 
propenſity. to maleyolence and ander, that he 
had not ſpared even the character of an Axiſti- 
des !-—*< Rather tell me, my good friend, replied 
Ariſtides, what injury he has done to qe for 
it is your cauſe, and not my own, of which I am 
now to be the judge.” — Pur Ac. 
(8.) Nouſchicyan, a King of Perſia, having 
ſpent the morning in the manly pleaſures of 
he chace, was deſirous to regale himſelf in the 
eld with part of the veniſon... Some of his at- 
; tendants, therefore, . rode immediately. to the 
next village, and took away a quantity. of ſalt 
to ſeaſon it. The monarch, who was. much 
celebrated for his juſtice, ſuſpeding, from their 
extraordinary haſte, in what manner they ha 
added, ordered them inſtantly to return, N 
pay. the full value of it.— Then addrefling him- 
ſelf to the company, Though it is true,” laid 
he, that the ſalt we have taken is a mere trifle, 


- Jet the deviation from the rule o 29 . | 
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by a King, who ſhould be a conſtant example to 
his ſubjects of every — gs =o It is, 
therefore, — if © cannot make all my 
People juſt even in the ſmalleſt matters, to ſhew 
them, at leaſt, that K is zoflible to be f 
J 0 co 

(9) Philip, King of Macedon; being "rn 
Interpoſe his credit and authority with the jud- 
ges, in behalf of one of his attendants, whoſe 


by a regular courſe of juſtice, . Very proba- 


bly,” replied the King; but, of the two, I had 
rather he ſhould looſe bis reputation, than 1 
mine.” Upon another occaſion, being ſolicit- 


ed by his courtiers to diſmiſs a perſon of merit, 
| who had ſpoken of him fomiewhar flightingly,— 
« Perhaps,” ſaid he, k have giyen him fulfcient 
reaſon.” Hearing 
in low cinch Ranges, and greatly ne 
the counters, he relieved him in a very li 

manner. 
changed the other's reproaches into the warmeſt 
and moſt ſincere applauſe ; 


5 —[PLoTarcn. 
r Ec! Cambyſes, one of the Kin 
o was famous for PT 


ouhiit to/ be i — ecaly 


reputation, it was ſaid, would be totally ruined 


foon after, that the man was 


This alteration of  betiavioux ſoon 
which Philip being 5 
mieren 'of,— * How great, ſaid he, is the 


power of juſtice By the practice or neglect of it, 
may make himſelf either beloved or a. 
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raiſed to the oſſice of a jud 


ful wretch, depending upon the credit he had with 
his maſter, proſtituted the honour of his govern» 


ſubjects, in ſuch a daring manner, that cauſes 
were bought and ſold in the courts of judicature 
as openly as proviſions in the market. Avarice 


was the ruling paſſion of his foul, and'thoſe who 


would gratify it with the richeſt oblations were 
always certain of gaining theirſujt. When Cam- 
byſes was informed of this, he was fo much ex- 


ment to be covered with it, as à warning to 
others. To, convince the world that he was 


influenced to this extraordinary act of ſeverity 


(14-} Caivs Fur Pub the nephew of the fa- 


nous Caius Marius, a. Roman. conſul, having 


attempted, the moſt infamous debauchery upon 
a young ſoldier of great perſonal beauty, whoſe 
name was Trebonius, the galant youth, being 
fired with indignation at the. ſcandalous inſuſt 


| the heart. As Lucius was a military tribune, 
No Seth mae a but the conſul, 
1 


ge: but the ungrate- 


ment, and the rights and properties of his fellow 


aſperated, that he not only ordered him to be 
ſkin ſtripped over his ears, and the ſeat of judg- 


by no other motive than the love of juſtice, he 
bee ek, the fon . e 9 r 


which was offered him, tabbed: the villain ts ; 
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though much affected with the loſs of his ne- 
phew, and warmly ſolicited by his ſlatterers to 
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puniſh Trebonius as a daring mutineer, not 


only acquitted him, but rewarded: his courage, 
by placing upon his head, with his own hand, 


one of thoſe honorary crowns which were be · 


ſtowed upon ſoldiers who had ſignalized them- 
| elves by ſome uncommon act of bravery. The 
whole atmy applauded the juſtice of their gene- 
- wal; and the news being afterwards carried to 
Nome, che people were fo highly pleaſed with 


it, that Marius was choſen conſul the next 


. year, and honoured with the command of the 
, army in Tranfilpine'C u 


aul.—[PLUTarcy,” 
(t.) The ftory of Rhynſault affords ſuch 2 


frriking erample of juſtice, that I cannot omit 


it without doing an injury to my fubjet. I 


- have copied it from the 49 1ſt number of the 
| BpeQator, where it is related with ſuch an af- 
ſediing fimplicity, that it would have been great 
— preſumption in me to attempt the leaſt altera- 
tion. The reader will certainly ſeel, from the 


Peruſal of it, chat the mind of man is naturally 


à lover of juſtice, and enjoys a kind of virtuous 


revenge, when any criminal is overtaken, in 
whom there is no quality which can be ng bay] 
Jeck of pity. The ſtory is related as follows: 


3 


N When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, furna- 
pied Boll, reigned over ſpacious dominions, 
perf "is power of France, he 
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| neee eee —— upon Clau- 
dius Rhynſault, a German who had ſerved him |, 
in his wars, againſt the inſults: of his neigh- 
bours. A great part of Zealand was, at that 
prince himſelf was a perſon of ſingular huma- 
nity and juſtice. Rhynſault, with no other 
real quality than courage, had diſſimulation 
enough to paſs upon his generous and unſuſpi- 
- cious maſter for a perſon of blunt honeſty and 
fidelity, without any vice that could biaſs him 
from the execution of juſtice. His Highne6, 
pte poſſeſſed to his advantage, upon the deceaſe 
ol the governor of his chief town of Zealand, 
gave Rhynſault that command. He was not 
long ſeated in that government, before he caſt 
his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquiſite 
beauty, the wife. of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy 
merchant of the city under his protection and 
— Rhynſault was a man of a warm 
_ conſtitution, and violent inclination to women, 
2 unſkilled in the ſoft arts which win 
their favour. He knew what it was to enjoy 
the ſatisfactions which. are reaped from the pol- - 
ſeſſion of beauty; but was an utter ſtranger to 
the e honours, and delicacies that at- 
paſſion towards them in elegant minds. 
non. be le X 
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| — hat he had a great ſhaxe of the-language,which _ _ -* 
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I — huſhed 
Wich which his heart was wholly untouched. 
He was one of thoſe brutal minds which can be 


ratified with the violation of innocence and 
deaut 


y, without the leaſt pity, paſſion, or love 
Ingratitude is a vice inſeparable to a luſtful 
ful to himſelf, is neceſſarily followed by diſtaſte 
- compliſh his will on the wife of -Danvelt, left - 
_ houſe :+ but ſhe knew his character and diſpoſi- 
tion too well, not to ſhun all occafions that 
might enſnare her into his converſation. The 
© governor, deſpairing of ſucceſs by ordinary 
means, apprehended and impriſoned her huſ- 
"band, under pretence of an information that he 
was guilty of a correſpondence with the enemies 
of the Duke, to betray the town into their poſ- 
eon. This defign had its defired eſfect; and 
_ © the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day 
© before that which was appointed for his execu- 
tion, preſented herſelf in the hall of the gover- 
nor 's houſe, and, as he paſſed through the apart- 
ment, threw herſelf at his feet, and, holding his 
 Enees;' beſecched his mercy. Rhynſault beheld 


| ker with a difleinbled fatisfaQian, and aſſuming 


an air of thought and authority, he bid her ariſe, 


2nd told. her he duct follow. him ——— 


and aſking her whether ſhe knew the hand of the 
her, leaving this admonition aloud : If you 


account of all 


you know, 


you to be able to hide from you the names of 
the reſt of the conſpirators, or any other parti- 
culars whatſoever.” Ie went to his cloſet, and 
| ſoon after the lady was ſent for to an audience. 
The ſervant 'knew his diſtance, when niatters 
of ſtate were to be debated ; and the governor, 
laying aſide the air with which be appeared in 
public; began to be the ſupplicant, to rally an 


priſonment. She eaſily perceived his intention, 
and, bathed in tears, began to deprecate fo wie- 
ked a deſign. Luft, like ambition, takes all 


the faculties of the mind and body into its ſer- 


vice and ſubjection. Her becoming tears, her 


the many changes of her poſture and ſigure in 
the vehemence of ſpeaking, were but ſo many 
attitudes in which he dehetd her beauty, and 
further incentives of his defire. + All humanitey 
was loft in that one appetite, and be ſignified to 
her, in ſo many plain terms, that he was un- 
„** 

ſhoule 


5 ili 


will ſave i 


ſor every body is ſatisſied he — nie 


move, and relieve an innocent man from his im- 
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fiction this honeſt pair was in upon ſuch an in- 
| cident in lives not uſed to any but y 
occurrences. The man was bridled: by ſhame 


-- WY toll 


| dad men life; and the 
muſt, before the following - noon, pronounce 
tte death or enlargement of Danvelt. After this 
notification, whenihe ſaw Sapphira again enough 
diſtracted to make the ſubject of their diſcourſe 
to common eyes appear different from what it 
was, he called his ſervant to conduct her to the 
gate. Loaded with inſupportable affliction, ſhe 
immediately repairs to her huſband; and having 
Ggnified to bis jailors, that ſhe had à propoſal to 

ieſt alone with him, revealed to him all that had 
to his bed. It is eaſy to imagine the ſharp'af- 


from ſpeaking what his fear prompted upon fo 
near an approach of death; but let fall words 
-that ſigniſied to her he ſhould not think her pol- 
the knew her will had no part in the action. She 
from him with this oblique permiſſion to 


for the ſafety of his honour. . nf 45:14 
The, eee eee 
tended the governor, and, being led into 3 re- 


| 1d e- eee ee | 


mote apartment, ſubmitted to his defires, yo 
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ſault commended her charms, claimed a famili- 
arity after what had paſſed between them, and, 

- with an air of gaiety, in the language of a gal- 
lant, bid her return, and take her huſband ont 
. of- ptiſon: „ but, continued he, my fair one 
muſt not be offended, that I have taken care he 
hall not be an interruption to our future aſ- 
ſignations. Theſe laſt words foreboded what 
ſhe found when ſhe came to the e 
band executed by the order of Rhynſault ! / 
It was remarkable, that the woman, 2 4 
ful of tears and lamentations during the Whole 
complaint, but ſtood fixed with grief at this con- 
. ſummation of her misfortunes. She betook her- 
| ſelf to her abode, and, [after having in ſolitude 
paid her devotions to Him who is the avenger of” 
| innocence, ſhe repaired privately to court. Her 
. perſon, and a certain grandeur of ſorrow, neg- 
. ligent of forms, gained her. paſſage into the 
preſence. of the Duke, her ſovereign. | As ſoon 
.as ſhe came'into the preſence, ſhe broke forth 
into the following words :—** Behold, O migh- 
ty Charles ! a wretch weary of life, though it 
has always been ſpent with innocence and vir- 
tue l. It is not in your power to redreſs my in- 
juries, but it is to avenge them: and, if the 
protection of the diſtreſſed, and the puniſhment 
of oppreſſors, is a taſk worthy a prince, I bring 
the Duke of Burgundy * matter for doing 
$7: 8% 144 E honour 


. de delivered the 
ate reciting her ſtory. He read it 
- with all the emotions'that indignation and pity 
- could raiſe in a primce jealous of his honour in 
the behaviour of * b and e of 
—— 

Upon erase n Aby nfault 

for to court, and, in the preſence of a few of 
-Prince-afcing, Do you — tas: lady? Rhyn- 
fault; as ſoom as he could recover his ſurprize, 
told the Duke he would marry ber, if his High- 
neſs would pleaſe to think that a reparation. The 
-Duke'ſcemed contented with this anſwer, and 
good by during the immediate ſolemnization of 
"the ceremony. At the coneluſion of it, he told 
Rhyn fault, Thus far you have done as con- 
rained by my authority ; I ſhall not de ſatis- 
fied of your kind uſage of her, without you fign 
a gziſt of your whole eſtate to ber after your de- 
ceaſe To the performance of this alfo the 
Duke was a witneſs, When theſe two acts 
were executed; the Duke turned to the lady, 
. -and told her, It now remains for me to put 
vou in quiet poſſeſſion of what your huſband 
has ſo bountifully beſtowed on you; and 
pg ware 8 yo N 
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* Though I intended not to have troubled 
1 with any more of Nenophon's dis- 


legue pieces, I recollect fuch an excellent one 


upon the ſubjeQ, that I ſhall oy take the h- 
berty to introduce it, with a on 
and alterations, which 1 WN neceſſary to 
adapt it to the capacity of youth. The divine 
| Socrates, we are told, diſcovered the ſtricteſt re- 

_ gard to juſtice in all his actions, both public 
and private. He was ever willing to give affif- 


tance to thoſe who food in need of it; and was | 


equally careful to obſerve the laws of bir coun- 
try, and ſubmit to the legal commands of the 
magiſtrate, When it came to his turn to pre- 
kde in the public aſſemblies, he would not fuf- 
fer any decree to paſs, which he juc d contr r 
to law; nay, he once ſtood up alone in the 
cauſe” of juſtice, and ſtemmed fuch a _ 
rumult of the people as no one but himſe 

would have had the firmneſs to refift ; and when 
the' thirty magiſtrates, who were juſtly ſtigma- 
tired as tyrants for their ufurpation, impoſed 


any orders upon him which were illegal, he paid. 
no regard to them: — once, in particular, when 


they commanded him, and three others, to ag 

a perfon to execution, who had been condemn; 

ed contrary to law, he nobly defied their me 

naces, and reſuſed to obey them. It was, likewiſe, 

* with many others, When -they were 
brought 


brought, — » to o ſolicit ibe favour of their 
Judges by any method, however ſhameful : but 
 pocrates diſdained to avail himſelf of theſe: pi- 
tiful arts, and declared to ſome of his friends, 
who adviſed him otherwiſe, that he bad rather 
gie i in a Redfaſt adherence to the laws, than ſave 
bis life by ſuch indirect practices. This prin- 
eiple of juſtice he endeavoured to inſtil into the 
minds of all his acquaintance ; but he once had 
a converſation upon the ſubje& wich a perſon 
named Hippias, which deſerves, to be related. 
Hippias, it ſeems, after à long | abſence from 
Athens, happened, on his return, to fall into 
company, where Socrates was obſerving, that, 
iF a perion was deſirous: to learn any mechanic 
or commercial art, or to have a. horſe broke 
to the bit, or an ox to the yoke, he might find 
many, who. were able to undertake it ; but if 
de wanted to, learn, to be juſt, he. could not ſo 
'Y 3 procure à capable inſtructor. Hippias, 
ing this, replied with a ſncer, “ What 
"my. Socrates ; baye 1 found you ſtill repeating 
the ſame; things which L heard. you * before I 
4 K 1 Athens I,. enen 
a '8. Indeed, ou $i] anſwered bocrates.; and, 
4 Spas is fill more extraordinary, upon the fame 
dies. But you, 1. ſuppole; have, collected 
' ſuch à ſtore. of knowledge, that you are under 
no nec 34 of 1 * tlreſome repetitions. 


H. 1 
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H. I think I am not, faid Hippias; and för 
that reaſon, whenever I happen to fall into com- 
pany, I always endeavour to recommend myſelf 
by ſuggeſting ſomething which is ne. 
« | 8. This muſt make your converſation very a- 
greeable, replied Socrates; But pray, continued 
he, ſuppoſe you was aſked, how many letters 
there are in my name, could you ſometimes fay 
one thing, and ſometimes another ? Or, if the 
queſtion was propoſed,” whether five and five 
make ten, im 1 de able to W 
anſ wer a d eee yi8 ee 4 
H. As to ſuch ices RY 1 Hippias, 1 up 
certainly ſay the fame as other people would. 
2 we are now talking of Jaſlice, or the rule 
right and wrong; and I flatter myſelf that 1 
— ſomething to offer upon "this bead, which 
neither A e . derer n can ob- 
ject to. 4 1 | ü * TH 1. 4 43 wy 
. A noble Gifcovery tides ' replied: ocrates ; 
for, if the rule of right and wrong was once 
ſettled, there would ho longer be any difference 
of opinion between dur magiſtrates, LA factious 
parties among the people, — no litigivus” ſites 
between private citizens, no commencement of 
hoſtilities between neighbouring ſtares I It 
would, therefore, be à killing mortification 
to me, Hippias, to leave your n * 
N this wonderful ſecret! ae 
Wa But you may aſſure” Near, 2 


on | other, 
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ether, that you will not hear it till you have 
fiſt informed us what is- yew opinion of juſ- 


ties: for it is always your practice, - Socrates, 


to propoſe queſtions to other people, and then 
_ repreſent. the anſwers in ſuch a manner as to 
turn the laugh upon thoſe who make them; 
dut you never venture to advance any thing of 
your own, n 


prove it. 
1 What bel Socrates 3 and 8 
then,. never yet obſerved that I am continually 
* my notions of juſtice to the world? 
H. How publiſh them? ſaid Hippias. 
8. By my actians, anſwered Socrates ; which, 
at leaſt are 36 worthy to be credited as words. 
H. And much more fo, replied Hippias: for 
1 myſelf have beard many declaim with rapture 
on the beauty of juſtice, who. were all the time 
very indifferent about the practice of it; but he 


= is juſt in his we, ** jul. may in ”__ 


rates, either to bear falſe witneſs, or to ſlander 
the character of my neighbour ? Or in what 
I e have I fowed the feeds of diſcard be- 
— friends, —fomented ſedition in the ſtate, 
n any other kind of injuſtice * 


: 


* ; Never, f 1 ren 4 
muſt we not allow, that to * 


4. But whew | — yon 88 bid So- 
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from every act of injuſtice, is ſulfcient to cha- 
racteriae a juff man. 

H. There ! now, ſaid Hippias' yachts 
deavouring to evade the queſtion as uſual, wich- 
out giving us your own opinion ; for you- have 
only informed us what a juſt man will nor do, 
bud Revit ns = OT INES OI 
do. 

8. i imagined; inp cites, whe to * 
bear every kind of injuſtice was very ſufficient 
to denominate a man to be h. But if you 
think otherwiſe, let us try whether this will (@- 
tisfy you: I ſay, then, that juſtice is oppor 
elſe but a ſtrict obedience to dhe Jaws, 

HFH. I do not fully underſtand you. 

8. But 1 N what we 
mean by the laws. £5 
H. Moſt certainly: by es ſickdetwotincy 
the people ena in a public aſſembly, to deter- 
mine what ought, or ought not, to be done. 
S. Then he who lives agreeable to thoſe de- 
_ crees, lives in obedience to the laws; and he 
who lives . IE be: monk 25 an 

H. He ned. 

8. We may alſo add, Lene 
2 ˙ og. hp 
ee tn 
H. Very true, faid Hippias 3 but cho juſtices 
666 
I ettled ; 
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ſettled ʒ l that , . 


who make the laws, are not only altering them 
every day, but repeal many of them entirely. 
C. And do not Cities make war ee 
other, rewards aden u . rnb 

\ + They do. n OE IS van 


v $.:Might you not, then, as well laugh at our 


enemies for endeavouring to defend themſelves 
in time of war, becauſe a time of peace will 
laws, becauſe thoſe lays may afterwards be re- 
pealed ? A general obedience to the ſame laws 
is che only + ſource of that national harmony, 
which is ſo eſſential to the welfare of a fiate. 
To individuals, likewiſe, ſuch an obedience will 
be productive of many important advantages: 
for, what ſurer means can we employ to avoid 
the cenſure of the public, or to partake its ho- 
nours and emoluments? What ſo likely to ſecure 
us in a ptoceſs at law? Or to whom do we ens 
truſt our wealth, and our children, with more 
unlimited confidence, than to the man who is 
ſtrictiy obedient to the laws of his country? 
Who is deemed by the whole city more deſerving 
of their credit ? Who is he that more faithfully 
performs his duty to his parents, to his relations, 
to his doineſtics, to his friends, to his fellow- 
_citizens, or to foreigners? With whom would 
our enemies more readily confer to accommodate 
our A To whom would our allies 
bn f and 


5 


. 3 R 
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and confederates rather entruſt the com command of 
their armies and fortreſſes, than to the man who 
is ſcrupulouſly vareful not to violate the laws? 
From whom will thoſe} who have any 8 
to beſtow, be more certain of a grateful rexurg? 
And, conſequently, to whom will they rather 
chuſe to ſhew their kindneſs than to him who 
is moſt likely to acknowledge it ? In ſhort, who 
is there we ſhould. more defire for a friend, or 
leſs wiſh to; be; our enemy, than he whom few 
would willingly offend, while” his favour 'is 
courted by many. Such, my Hippias, are the 
pumerdus advantages which reſult from'a careful 
and regular obedience to the laws, or, in other 
words, from the practice of juftice; for with 
me, to obey the laws, and to be juſt, are the 
ſame thing. If you are of a different Penn, 1 
ht eee „ 

H. Indeed, anſwered, Hippas, wi pinion 0 
juſtice is much the ſame as yours, | „ 
S. But have you mene, | a n 
which are not Written, : F 
w wh 1.27 


a a. 5% 


ing hem ? 2 


H. That __ be Oey ; FRE - 
whole world could never aſſemble for that pur- 
poſe; neither do all ſpeak the ſame language. 

* 1 From 


3 


* 
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'$. From whom, then, do you fppoſ wee 
* them 

H. 1 ſhould imagine from. the deity's for the 
firſt ae B ee * 


deity. 
© And woe nt allo as redn ebene 
Fe irc 


ny. 'To be compleatly * hed.- * * 


= res my ew pou TOPS ; 


of our country ? 
H. R | 

9 2 And is not l, KkewiG us unser law; 
_— is not to be found in our written ſta- 


4s 22 * 1. * 8 5 
* STE IST; Mc” . 


tutes, bat 
re al. i. 
'$. "And yet there are . * er A 


qranſgrels ĩt ; but they never eſcape unpuniſhed: 
for, when their, ingratitude is once known, they 


4 4 3 


Joſe every valuable friend, and are forced to fol- 


low thoſe who deſpiſe them. For are not ſuch 
moſt valuable friends from whom we receive 
moſt valuable favours? But he who is 
mean enough to ſlight che kindneſs of thoſe 
friends, or repays it with ill offices, will ſoon be 
— Ceſpiſed for his ingratitude; and yet, for. the 


G0 207088. copying. the fnove of 


n "# I . be 
if . 


we ſhould oltoaye l. r to 7 | 


Ake of che emoluments he fill expects from 


1 893 E 5 88 EEE. 
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thoſe who light wy with the loweſt and moſt - 


deſpicable ſervility. 
A. I am ſtill more convinced, faid Hipplas, 
that theſe unwritten laws were enacted by the 


Deity. For, wien I reflect that every violation 


of them carries with it the particular puniſh- 


ment it deſerves, I am forced to infer, that they 


were contrived by a far more able iner 1 
is to be found amongſt men. ; 

S. But what ſhall we ſay, Hippias? Can a 
„ thinx You, enact any laws which are un- 


H. So far tan it, replied Hippias that E 
lieve no other legiſlator can make thoſe which 
are perfectiy otherwiſe, 

S. It niuſt then follow, anſwered Seren 


that we are authorized by the Deity himſelf to 
ſay, that ice is a punctual obedience to the 
laws; firſt, to thoſe which he has impreſſed on 


the hearts of all men; and, next, to the laws ot 


N e ſo far as wget are VERNE vg of! 
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CC HAP. IX. 


Or DILIGENCE. 


; FORTY is a oy and Ce uſe 
of the moſt probable and honeſt means to ac- 
quire ſome valuable good. It muſt here be 
underſtood, that nothing can be truly valuable 
which is not compatible with the ſtricteſt juſ- 
If the objec? we purſue is trifling, our labour 
to acquire it does not merit the name of dili- 
gence, but is a kind of buſy. idleneſs, which 
- ought rather to be puniſhed than commended : 
the ſame may be ſaid, when the means we em- 
ploy are highly improbable. But, if the means 
are diſbeneft, or attended with greater danger 
chan the poſſeſſion of the object will repay, we 
are guilty of knavery in the one caſe, and of 
raſhneſs i in the other. | 
The leading object, in the ordinary buſineſs of 
life, ſhould be that which is moſt ſuitable to the 
| Nation in which Providence has placed us, and 
to the beſt means and abilities with which Hea- 
ven has thought proper to furniſh us. For 
want of ing to this obvious maxim, ma- 
ny perſons have waſted the prime of their years 


in ſuch deluſive purſuits, as have gai ER Tu nt 
nothing but ſucceſſive vexations and fron 


ments. 
Action keeps the ſoul in conſtant health, but 


idleneſs corrupts and ruſts it: for a man, even of 
the greateſt abilities, may, by negligence and 


idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to 
be an incumbrance to 11 and A burden to 
himſelf, = 

The indolent man is more perplexed to re- 
ſolve what to do, and afterwards to begin what 
he has reſolved upon, than che diligent man is 
in deing what he ought. 
You may always conſider yourſelf 3 as an idler, 


when you ought to be otherwiſe employed ; and . 


one effectual method to judge of a man's incli- 
nation and capacity, is to obſerve the ordinary 


manner in which he ſpends his leiſure- time. 
Fe that follows his pleafure, inſtead of mind- 


ing his buſineſs, will foon un no buſineſs to 
mind. | 


Induſtrious people, as 030 teldom in che 
way of temptation, uſually contract ſuch a ſet - 
tled habit of ſobriety, as cannot eaſily be worn 
off; and this, added to their diligence, ſoon re- 
wards them with a ſhare of health and plenty, 
which enables them to paſs the remainder of their 


lives i in a very comfortable manner. 


He whoſe mind is engaged in the ourtatt”- 


of | Gs or the acquiſition or improve- 
K 2 ment 


214+ » 


ment. of a fortune, not only eſcapes the inſipi- 
dity of indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inac- 
tivity, but enjoys a gratification which is whol-. 
ly unknown to thoſe who live lazily on the toi 

of others; for life affords no higher pleaſure. 
Pay that of ſurmounting difficulties, . paſling, 
rom. one ſteß of ſucceſs to another, forming 
new wifhes, and ſeeing them gratified. fl 
that labours in a great or laudable undertaking, 
has his fatigues firſt ſupported by hope, and af- 
terwards rewatded by joy; he is always moving, 
to a certain end, and, when he has attained it, 


an end more diſtant invites him to a new pur: 


ſuit.— It does not, indeed, akueys (though ge- 
nerally) happen, that diligence, is fortunate: 
the wiſeſt ſchemes may be broken by unexpected 


accidents, and the moſt conſtant perſeverance 


ſometimes tolls through liſe without a recom- 


* 


comforted" in his diſappointment, by the con- 


fault. But, in juffice to the cauſe of virtue, we 


ſciouſnec that he has not failed by his own | 


map add, that, in many inſtances even of this 


* p 3 5 
F * . 
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more eligible than idleneſ : for he that proſe- 
Cutes a lawful purpoſe, by Tawful means, acts 
always with the approbation of his own reaſon ; 
he is animated, through the courſe of his endea- 
vours, by an expectation, which, though not 
certain, he knows to be juſt; and is at laſt 


* 
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not owing to the inefficacy of our diligence, but 
to the prevalence of ſome unhappy Ne which 
counteraQts our endeavours. Eo 
The chief buſineſs of thoſe who have becher 
arrived at the ſtate of manhood ſhould be, obe- 
dience to their parents, and regularity. of beha- 
viour, while at home; afilent and careful atten. 
tion to the inſtructions of their teachers, while at 
ſchool ; and the ſtrifteft obedience and fidelity to 
their mailers, while they continue in a ſtate of 
apprenticeſhip. If they properly diſcharge theſe 
| Important duties, they are 9 dilgent. 


Exams AI. Du iGENCE, 
particularly in - the Purſuit of Kndwledge. © 


(I.) Carneades, à patient and laboriqus vete- 
ran under the banners of philoſophy, after long 
ſervice of ninety years, finiſhed his life and his 
ſtudies at the ſame inſtant. He often applied 
himſelf to the purſuit of knowledge with ſuch 
uncommon eagerneſs, and was ſo deeply engaged, 
or rather buried, in ſpeculation, that he forgot 
to feed himſelf as he oy: at 1 1 nn. 
Maxi _ { 

13+) Diwahdics, he prince of orators, was 
fo paſſionately fond of eloquence, and a man of 
fuch amazing application, that he overcame 
even the moſt diſcouraging impediments of na- 
ture, by his diligence and perſeverance.” "Tho' 
* 1 was ſo remarkably deſective, 
oh K 1 that 


py * 
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= that he could not pronounce the firſt letter in 
the name of his favourite ſtudy (the art of rbe- 
toric), he ſo effectually corrected this imperfec- 
tion, by mere dint of practice, that no perſon 
in Athens could afterwards pronounce it more 
diſtinctly. He likewiſe brought his voice, which 
was naturally harſh -and ſqueaking, to ſuch a 
mellow tone, as was very agreeable to the ear; 
and, though he was afflicted with a conſtitu- 
tional weakneſs of the lungs, he acquired, by 
dais induſtry; that manly ſtrength of utterance 
wich had been denied to him by the natural 
habit of his body. For, putting ſome pebbles 
into his mouth, he pronounced a number of 
verſes as loud as he diſtinctly could, either walk- 
ing full ſpeed the whole time, or climbing the 
ſteepeſt eminences, with as ſwift N 
ſtrength would permit. 
I The ſame excellent ſpeaker uſed Cee to 
. declaim upon the ſea-ſhore, where the noiſe 
1 and daſhing of the waves was moſt violent, that 
be might hereby accuſtom himſelf not to be dif- 
concerted by the noiſe and clamour of the po- 
pulace. He is likewiſe reported to have built a 
cell under ground, in which he confined himſelf 
two or three months ſucceſſively, that he might 
apply his whole attention to the improvement of 
ZH his voice and geſture : and, to ſecure his ſtay in 
4 ſuch a diſagreeble confinement, he ſhaved the 


. crown of his Mons * ou * not be able to 
45 7 venture 


« 
* 8 
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venture abroad without expoſing himſelf to the 
ridicule of the neighbourhood. After main» 
taining ſuch an obſtinate conflict with the infir- 
mities of nature, he at laſt came off victorious, 
and effectually overpowered her malevolence by 
his unwearied firmneſs and reſolution. —[Cics- 
Ro, QUINTILIAN, &Cc. 

(3-) Cleanthes, who was afterwards an emi- 
nent philoſopher, had two mortifying difficulties 
to ſtruggle with in his firſt purſuit of knowledge, 
— dull capacity, and an empty pocket. But, 
when the love of wiſdom had fired his breaſt, 
he conquered the perverſeneſs of his genius by 
his unremitting application, and a conſtant at- 
tendance in the day-time upon the lectures of 
Zeno; and, with equal diligence, he ſecured 
himſelf from immediate want, by drawing water 
out of a deep well in the night, for an honeſt 

_ gardener in the neighbourhood. It is reported, 
that he was once ſummoned before a court of 

juſtice, becauſe he always appeared very healthy 
and in good condition, though he was never ob- 
ſerved to follow any buſineſs for a maintenance. 
But, when he produced the gardener above men- 

tioned, and a widow who frequently employed 
him in making bread, as the conſtant witneſſes 
of his induſtry and fimple diet, he was not only 

_ acquitted with honour, but preſented by order of 
the Wr with a premium of thirty pounds, 

1 "2 which, 
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Pr however, he bad the ſpirit to refuſe. 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 
Wow Fl Antiſthenes having exhorted his ane 
to apply themſelves in good earneſt to the purſuit 
of wiſdom, and few of them paying a proper 
regard to his admonitions, the rigid ſage diſmiſ- 
ſed them all from his ſchool, and, among the 
.reſt, Diogenes. But the latter, having the high- 
eſt veneration ſor his merit, and being extreme- 
Jy unwilling to loſe the benefit of his inſtruc- 
tions, came to him again, as uſual, and poſi- 
_tively refuſed to leave him. The philoſopher 
was ſo much exaſperated at his obſtinacy, that he 
threatened, if he did not immediately withdraw, 
he would chaſtiſe bis i with a cane, 
which he then held in his band; and, upon his 
farther refuſal, he actually ſtruck him ſeveral 
times. But Diogenes, being determined, if 
Poſſible, not to loſe ſo excellent a maſter, was 
ſo far from being diſcouraged by this uncom- 
ntary uſage, that he humorouſly preſented 
his back, telling him, at the ſame time, to 
ſtrike as oſten and as hard as he pleaſed ; for you 
hall never, ſaid he, find a ſtick which has ſuf- 
ficient virtue to drive Diogenes from the ſchool 
of wiſdom !“ Antiſthenes was, at laſt, ſo much 
ſoſtened by his patient perſeverance, that he 
conſented to re- admit a ſcholar ho had ſuch an 


nner and ever af. 
terwards 


* S 


terwards he bad a particular eſteem (for. him, 
and treated him, in all reſpects, wich the care 
and fondneſs. of a nnn De- 
NES LAERTIUS. | | 
([-) The wiſe del ebe in deciating; 
chat che older he grew, the more eager he was 
to improve his underſtanding; a declaration 
which he verified in a remarkable manner, hen 
he lay upon his death - hed: rere - 
friends, who were then ſitting by him, 
talking together very 1 he raiſed his 
head from the pillow.; and being «thereupon 
aſked if he wanted any thing,. Nothing, ſaid 
he, but the pleaſure. of hearing your diſcounſe; 
that, after I have properly acquainted. myſelf 
with the ſubject of it, I may die with the ow 
er ſatisfaRtion.—{ Cicero, VALERIUS. 
6.) Cato the Elder took q — 
Greek in his old age, and then applied himſelf 
to the ſtully of it with as much avidity, 38 if he 
was quenching a painful thirſt of long continu- 
ance. This, the wits of the age uſed to ſay, 
was a judgment upon him, for -having deſpiſed 
and even perſecuted the * hah he was 
at Ibs. 24/8 A 
(7-) When [Diogenes was inches dectibeic 
lte, he was tald by one of his friends, chat it 
vras high time for bim to quit the fatigue of 
ſtudy.— . Indeed] replied the philoſopherge tand, 


if I was now running a race, would e 
K 5 that 


— 
+» 


vera things with which at preſent I am not 


deen diſtinguiſhed as much for his | 
virtue), that it is no diſgrace, even to the oldeſt 
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that I ought to ſlacken my ſpeed when I was 
almoſt arrived at the ſtarting · poſt? In my opi- 
nion, this ſnould rather be an „ to 
An it. [EA AsNMmMuvs. 

18.) The Emperor Aurelius 3 bis "a 
2 the latter part of his liſe, under the di- 
rection of a philoſopher called Sextus, going as 
to receive his inſtructions as the buſi- 
neſs of the fiate would peo, As he was one 


| he was aſked by Lucius, philoſopher, 


who-had lately-artived at hin court, whither he 
was haſtening, and with what deſign? I am 


of opinion,” replied the Emperor (who bad long 
as his 


man upon earth, to learn any thing which may 
be uſeful to him; and, for that reaſon, I am 
now going to.Sextus, that he may teach me ſe- 


acquainted.” Lucius was ſo much 
ſurpriſed at his anſwer, that, lifting up doch 
his hands to heaven, he cried out,. O, im- 


mortal Jupiter! what an aſtoniſhing fight ! 


The auguſt Emperor of the Romans conde- 


ende, even in the decline of life, to viſit a 


poor philoſopher, and carry his books in his 
hand, with the humility of a child Poo 


. STRATUS. © 


(9) The Emperor Julia uſed to divide the 
z night 
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night into three parts, —one for ſleep, another 
for public buſineſs, and the third for ſtudy. 
This is alſo reported to have been the cuſtom of 
Alexander the Great. But Julian always roſe 
at midnight, — not from a bed of down, covered 
with filk and embroidery, but from a coatfe 
mattreſs, covered with a ſkin,—{[ AMMIANUS: : 
| (16.) Alfred the Great was one of the wiſeſt 
monarchs that ever ſwayed the Britiſh ſcepter. 
Every hour of his life had its particular buſineſs 
aſſigned to it. He divided the day and night 
into three parts, each conſiſting of eight hours'; 
and, though he was much afflicted with the 
piles, he allowed himſelf only one of thoſe parts 
for ſleep, meals, and exerciſe, devoting the ſe- 
cond to reading, writing, and prayer, and We 
third to public buſineſs, 
__ _ (11.) The character of King Edward | the 
Elder, in private life, not only merits applauſe, 
but calls for imitation. The education of his 
children was one principal object of his atten- 
tion, and was conducted by a plan as com- 
mendable as it is now uncommon. His daugh- 
ters were inſtructed, at their leiſure-hours, in 
all thoſe branches of learning which were moſt 
proper to adorn their minds; and, at other 
times, they were employed in exerciſing” their 
_ diſtaffs or their needles, This was ſo far from 
5 diſparaging them in the eyes of the other ſex, 


6 * it 3 recommended them to the 
„ eſteem 


> lg — 6c ae har 
them were accordingly married to Princes, 
Kings, and Emperors. His ſons were ſo in- 


| qured. to Rudy, that, like Plato's philoſophers, 


they were maſters of every uſeful ſcience, and 
t to aſſume the reigns of government with dig- 
DRY and reputation. —[ENOL Ie HIS Tr. 

© (12-) Every one has read what is related in 
ſcripture of the rural induſiry of Rebecca, Ra- 
.chel, and ſeveral others of the patriarchal ladies. 
We read, in Homer, of beautiful Princeſſes 
— —— from the ſprings and 
FP The 
fiſters of Alexander the Great, who were alſo 


the daughters of a powerful monarch, employed 
themſelves in making and adorning the cloaths 
of their brothers. The celebrated Lucretia 
uſed to.employ ber days, and very often a great 
part of the night, at her diſtaff, in the midſt of 
_ her female attendants. Auguſtus, the moſt 
powerful Emperor in the world, wore, for ſeve- 
ral years together, no other garments but thaſe 
Which were made for him by his wife and 
- for the reigning princeſles to prepare ſeyeral of 
- the diſhes at their own tables. In a word, 
3 the care of domeſtic affairs, and 
* 2 and — liſe, is the proper 
7 | | function 
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function of women, for which they were de- 
ſigned and adapted by the Divine Providence 5 
and, in hanour to the fair ſex of our own nation, 
thoſe of the higheſt quality, bave made it not 
ouly a duty, but a pleaſure, to employ them - 
ſelves in needle-works, not of a trifling, hut of 
the maſt ſerviceable kind; and to make part of 
their furniture with their own hands. 1 might 
alſo add, that great numbers af them have 
_ adorned their minds wich the moſt ayreanble ond 

uſeful parts of knowledge. 
__ - (4#3-) The excellent education andick abe 
younger Scipio had received, under his father 
Paulus Zmilius, and from the inſtructions of 
Polybius, perfectly qualified him to fill up his 
vacant hours with advantage, and afterwards to 
ſupport the leiſure of a retired life with pleaſure 
and dignity. Nobody, ſays a valuable hiſto- 
rian, „knew better how to mingle leiſute and 
Action, nor to employ the intervals of public buſi- 
neſs with more el and taſte, Divided 
between arms and the muſes, between the mili- 
tary labours of the camp and the peaceful ſpecu- 
lations of the cloſet, be either exerciſed his body 
in the perilous fatigues of war, or his mind in 
the ſtudy of the ſciences.” His predeceſſar 
(and grandfather by adoption), the illuſtrious 
Scipio Africanus, uſed to 
c _— 
ures 


fay, „that he was 
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ure, nor leſs alone, than when he was wholly 
| by himſelf : * a very uncommon turn of mind 
in thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the hurry 
of buſineſs, who too generally ſink, at every in- 
terval , of leiſure, into a kind of melancholy 
nauſea, and à liftleſs diſguſt for every thing 
about them. 

- (74.) Pliny, the darling of the muſes and 
the graces, has informed us, in one of his let- 
ters, what was his manner of filling up the little 
vacancies of his very pleaſures. «« Sometimes,” 
tags he, I go a Duning: but, even then, I 
take care to carry my pocket-book with _ 
me, that while my ſervants are employed in diſ- 
poſing the nets, and making the neceſſary pre- 
parations for the chace, I may ſketch out ſome- 
thing which may be of uſe to me in the proſecu- 
tion of my ſtudies; ſo that, if T miſs of my 
game, I am, atleaſt, ſure of bringing home a 
few ſerviceable thoughts, and not returning (as 
might otherwiſe be the caſe) with the mortifica- 
tion of having bunted to no purpoſe.” “ 

f (15.) Mr. Aſcham, in à letter to Sir John 
Cheke, ſpeaking of the Princeſs Elizabeth, 

fays, It can ſcarce be credited to what de- 
gree of ſkill in the Latin and Greek ſhe'might 
arrive, if ſhe ſhall proceed in that courſe of 
ſtudy, wherein ſhe hath begun.” In another 
1 to his friend Sturmius, he tells him, 


I Oren * 
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dom and retirement for his ſtudies as he had 
ever done at the univerſity; and that he was 
then reading over, with the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
the orations of ZEſchines and Demoſthenes in 
Greek; and that ſhe underſtood, at firſt ſight, 
not only the force and propriety of the language, 
and the ing of the orator, but the whole 
ſcheme of the cauſe, and the laws, cuſtoms, 
and manners of the Athenians.” After ſhe had 
aſcended the Britiſh throne, and the perplexed 
affairs of the nation were a little ſettled, Mr. 
 Aſcham aſſures us, ſhe renewed her beloved 
ſtudies with ſuch intenſe application, and plea- 
ſurable fatigue, as almoſt exceeds belief. It 
was their ſhame,” ſays he, (ſpeaking of the 
youth of the other ſex), that one maid ſhould 
beyond them all in the excellency of learn- 
ing and knowledge of divers tongues. Point 
forth, continues he, ©* fix of the beſt given 
gentlemen of this court, and all they, put to- 
gether, ſhew not ſo much good-will, ſpend not 
ſo much time, beſtow not ſo many hours daily, 
orderly and conſtantly, for the . — of learn 
ing and knowledge, as doth the Queen's Ma- 
jeſty herſelf. Vea, he believed, that, beſides 
her perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spaniſh, ſhe read there, at Windſor, more 
Greek every day, than ſome prebendaries of that 
church read Latin in a whole week : and that, 
which was moſt praiſe-wortby of all, ſhe ob- 


— 


tained: that ſingulatity of learning to under- 


man then livi 


g . — | 


— 2 hl 


mand, ſpeak, and write, both wittily-with head, 
-wits in the-univeriities chad attained: unto. The 


celebrated Scaliger has likewiſe informed us, 


that ſhe ſpake five languages with the greateſt 
Huency, and know as much as the moſt learned 


She emplo ir Heary Saville, and Sir. John 
Forteſeue, to cad to her, at leiſure hours, the 


works of Thucydides, Xenophon, and Poly- 
bins. When they had gone through — ſhe 


ordered them to read Euripides, Æſchine 

Sophocles, She herſelf nend aver Cicezo, Pliny, 
Livy, Tacitus, and che memoirs of the Empe- 
ror Tiberius, and all Senecas works, with great 


Attention, not only to improve herſelf in the 


Roman language, and enrich her memory with 


| rawmatical obſervations, and elegant phrases; 


which might be maſt uſeful to her in private life, 
and the government of the nation. There was 


not one remarkable occurrence, or valuahle ſen- 
_ kiment, in Thucydides and Xenophon, relating 


to the conduct of liſe, or the management of 
public affairs, but ſhe had it perſectly by heart. 


She herſelf tranſlated one of Xenophon's Dia- 


logues, from Greek into Engliſh, between 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe, and the poet Simoni- 


be, likewiſe, tranſlated two here 2 

crates into Latin. 

She applied herſelf as diligently; to * Rudy 
of philoſophy, as of eloquence and hiſtory 3 
and not only peruſed the beſt authors on the 
ſubject, but ſelected from them the moſt valu- 
able maxims of policy and juriſprudence. Mo- 
reri aſſures us, ſhe was a great adept in mathe- 
matics; and Profeffor Ward attributes the im- 
provement of muſic, as well as of many other 
ſciences, to the particular encouragement and 
application of this learned and all - accompliſhed 
princeſs. Her reign,” ſays he, ** brought 
forth a noble birth, as of all learned men, ſo of 
muſic. This was very probably owing to the en- 
couragement given by this princeſs to that art ip 
common with others, as well by ber example as 
Favour : for ſhe was not only a lover of muſic, 
"but likewiſe (killed in it herſelf; and therefore 
Richard Mulcaſter, then maſter of mercharit- 
taylor's ſchool, paid her a handſome * 
ment on that RE in the following 1 verſes : 


Regia majeſtas, ætatis gloria noſtre, 
HFanc in deliciis ſemper habere ſolet; 
Nec contenta graves aliorum audire labores, 


Ipſa enim egregiã voce manuq; canit. 


The queen herſelf, who guides our conqu? ring arms, 7 
* with Fg to muſic's tuneful charm 
And, 


And, , 
Her own fair hand and voice the 1 raiſe . 


I edt this — illuftrious example, 
which I have dwelt upon ſo long, becauſe it re- 
flects an honour upon the ſex, I ſhall requeſt 
leave to add, upon the authority of Mr. Camb- 
den, that this excellent princeſs, unleſs when pre- 
vented by public or domeſtic engagements, or 
fuch bodily exerciſes as were neceſſary for the 
preſervation of her health, beſtowed her time in 
the company of the muſes; being conſtantly 
employed, either in reading and tranſlating the 
performances of others, or in making compoſi- 
tions of her own. 

But there is one circumſtance, which it would | 
be doing an injury to my young readers to omit z * 
that her attention to the moſt approved writ- 
_ers of her own and former ages, did not pre- 
vent her from paying a particular regard to that 
beſt of books The Bible, I cannot expreſs her 
great eſteem for the ſacred oracles of our reli- 
gion, more elegantly or agreeably than in her 
own words, as they may be found in a manu- 
ſcript (No, 235) in the Bodleian library. 1 
walk many times,” ſays the, in the pleaſant 


- * 
: 85 5 wy 
* * 
I 


* As T have not met with any other tranſlation of Mr. . 
 Mulcafler's epigram, the reader, I hope, will forgive me 


(though no poet) for preſenting him with one of my own. 
A 4; oe 


x 


— 


fields of the holy (criptures, where I pluck 
goodlieſome —.— of ſentences by —— — 
them by reading; digeſt them by muſing; and 
laie them up at length in the hie ſeat of me- 
morie, by gathering them together; that ſo, 
having taſted their ſweetneſs, I may the leſs - 
perceive the bitterneſs of life.” an; 
_  (16.) I cannot better conclude this chapter 
than with the following dialogue from Eraſmus, . 
in which one friend is introduced as rallying 
and correcting the indolence of another.. 
A. This morning I made free to call upon 
you, but was informed you was not at home. 
B. The information was partly true: for I 
really was not at home for the pleaſure of other 
people, but very much fo for my own. : 
A. What comical riddle is this? 3 
B. Vou muſt certainly have heard the old 
proverb, I fleep for nobody but myſelf. And you 
have, likewiſe, read the well-known ſtory of 
Naſica, who, going one day to viſit his friend 
Ennius, was informed by the maid-ſervant, by 
her maſter's order, that he was not at home. 
Naſica diſcovered immediately how the matter 
Rood, and went off quietly about his buſineſs. 
But the next day when Ennius returned the 
viſit, and enquired of the foot-boy for his maſ- 
ter, Naſica himſelf put his head out of the par- 
lour window, and gravely told him, that he was 
| gone from home, and ſhould not — 
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eningc „ have” the impu- 
—— to tell me fo,” ſaid Ennius, „ when 1 
voth hear and ſee you at the window 7 Nay,” 


replied the other, 6 which of us two is the moſt 


„ -fent-yeſterday, on the bare word of your ſer- 
vant? Or you, who will not believe that I am 
nat at home GP; * 1 have told you 
2 ſes [+ 
a4 ſuppoſe, D 


IF | — 921 
£. This is N me with one riddle 3 after 


4. Aﬀeep!! why, I did not call upon you till 


| , ee e ee e e —_—_ 
+ nnen. : 
B. The ſun may riſe at-midnight, wich my 


Donſent, if I am not. interrupted in my ſleep. 
A. But is this 8 Or 
} merely accidental f * 

B. Itis wy uſual ee n 

A. But give me leave to tell you ** ett. 


«who have never N N 1 e it 
„ eee m "206 
#9 ö ET . And 


* 


B. To: andepeiva;yen, PII 1 3 8 


dem of ſuch an indolent waſte of time is a very 
Ti pres . morality-uponi thoſe, h 


or ” 


ever met with. 
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A. And at what time do you generally leave 
your bed? 4652 tig 

F. Between the * of Bur and mins. 3 

1 Time enough, in my . conſcience |. For 


| queens and emprefles ſcarcely ſpend ſo many _ 


hours at their toilet! But bow came your Ne” 
this notable cuſtom ? _ 1 
B. Becauſe in the evening I ceneralle pay Ab 
to company; where we divert ourſelyes with 
feaſting, dancing, or gaming, till midnight, 
and ſometimes longer. So that I am obliged . 
to make up my loſs of fleep in the morning. 4 
I. You are the molt en. prodigal 1 


B. In my opinion, 1 am rather ack « ny | 
ptodigal: for I neither burn out my candles, 
nor wear out my clothes. | 

A. Prepoſterous frugality, indeed | to e | 

glaſs, and throw away jewels! The philoſo - 
—— was of a” very different way of thinking, 
who, being aſked what was the moſt valuable 
bleffing we have? anſwered, T. IE the 


morning, therefore, is the beſt of the day, as it. 


certainly is ; you are fo wonderfully frugal as 

to throw” away the moſt precious part of the 

moſt e dl * the world?! # 
B. Bur {s that thrown away which is beſfow- . 


ed 9 the body ? 
Y. towll rather fay, of which the body | 

os = ans defrauded: for the * is never 
more 


— Dre s I _— . 4 — >. GT 8 . f | ine 1 2 24 


Dr 


| bs, « than after it has been refreſhed with 
a ſeaſonable and moderate portion of fleep, and 
— by the cool detenes of the morn-. 


# 2 
5 8 8 
. 


-But deep ſothes the ſenſes, and is attend 
ed with a filent pleaſure which I cannot * 

| ſuade myſelf to relinquiſh. 
. What pleaſure can we feel, when our 
thoughts and ſenſes are ſo relaxed as to have no 


perception of any thing? INE a 
B. This is the very circumſtance Meh op moſt 
1.0 


delights me, to be diſengaged from 
troubles and concerns of life. of 
. At this rate, the dead have greatly the 
ar, belle living : for our ſleep is fre- 

interrupted by uneaſy dreams. 
2. Bet to fleep ſoundly in the morning cont 
abies much, it is faid, to Nen, and N 
5 . Perhape it may: but this method, of t- 
tening, 1 ſhould think, was rather intended for 
dormice, than for men. Beſides, of what con- 
ſequence is this ſuppoſed advantage, unleſs in 
atiimals which are fed for the table ? Or what 
benefit can it be to any man living to be encum- 
bered wick a load of fat? Suppoſe you had by 

ſeryant, would you wiſh him to be fat 

wal] or * active, and. fit to perſorm 
ny 


8 * N 


„ ſervice you dee Kink Nara to > impoſe 
him: ©: 


8 eee „ 
A. It is enough for my purpoſe, na jou 


would prefer a nimble Ry o one who 1 1s 
overloaded withifleſh.  _ * 
o:B. Þ would Jr ir, give him the preſe- 
„ a 

A. But Plato has informed us, that it is only 
the ſoul which can properly be called the man; 
and that the body is nothing but a houſe or te- 
nement for his reception. And you, I ſuppoſe, 
will make no ſcruple to acknowledge, that the 


ſoul is our better part, me — Ne kc 1.4 
the ſervant of the mind. 


B. Undoubtedly, M7 to 

A. But if you would ae ents 
| ſervant to attend you, who is ſo corpulent and 
heavy that he is ſcarcely able to wait upon him- 
ſelf, but rather of one who is lively, and-fit for 
action ; why would you provide a dull and 
clumſy ſervant for the mind? 

- B. Your obſervation is very juſt. 7 
4 1 ſhall now take the liberty to remind you 
of another loſs, to which your indolence will 
infallibly expoſe you. As the mind is greatly 


ſuperior to the body, you will grant, I ſuppoſe, 
that the riches of the former are far more va- 


f 
2 ; 


4 e B. It 


Z a 
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| Which, you done away in yo 


vation ; and I really believe it to be true. 
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A. But among the riches of the mind, uſeful 
knowledge may claim-the en * "th 


. It certainly mays 
e of the dey, then, is apts. for 
the acquirement of this as the morning, when 


| the riſing ſun communicates life and vigour to 


the whole creation, and diffipates the fumes 
which exhale from the CO en me 
overcharge the brain. 

B. Very true, 

A. Reckon up, then, 1 8 
ledge you migbt have amaſſed eee 
ur bed. 


B. The ſum would be very edafMdcoudle; 

A. Add to this, that I can truly ſay, fm 
experience,” that more may be done in one 
hour's ſtudy in the morning, than in three in 
eee eee A epr enger 


nnn. iii 
. I have hated-echers ebe — 


A. Caſt up the account, then, and ebe 


how much knowledge PEEING enjoy” 


your morning-ſlumbers. - 
. T bare loſt e mach, that i gives we prin 


to reſlect upon it. 


e weeth who cquanders 
away his jewels and gold, is juſtly fo 
A .. but 

| how 


0 7 


4 
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how much more prodigal is he, who throws 
away advantages the value of which is EE 
B. What you ſay in very . on 
A. I might Further obſerve, that 8 he 
Plats faye) 3 is more exquiſitely beautiful, nothing 
more amiable, than wiſdom; and that her 
charms are ſq, raviſhing, ſo divine, that, if it 
was poſſible to behold them with our bodily 
eyes, they would attract n . e 
ration of all men. 

B. But thoſe charms are inviſible; . 

A. They are fo, I confeſs, a Uo eu 
body, but not to the eyes of our better part, 
the mind, If love, therefore, when it is placed 
upon a proper object, and glows with a propor- 
tional ardor, is always attended with a fecret 
and inexpreſſible pleaſure, what tranſports, what 
raptures, muſt we feel, in the company of ſuch 
an amiable RR as this we are Wu, 

hg” Go, 4 if you are * inclined; add ex- 
change ſleep, ON Ee NOR 
this godlike pleaſure, © 

B. Would you perſuade me to deprive myi 
ſelf of all the diverſions 10 nnn. of the 
evening ? 

A. In eln a in wb lids 

lead for cold makes a very profitable — 
MT deſigned the _ for fleep, and not 
: for 
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for. idle And expenſive amuſements, When this, 
therefore, is ended, the riſing ſun makes his 
appearance in the eaſtern horizon, and ſum- 
mons the whole tribe of animals, but eſpecially 
man, to the various duties and offices of life. 
. Thoſe who ſleep,“ ſays St. Paul, « ſleep in 
the night ; and thoſe who are drunk, are drunk 
in the night.. What, therefore, can be. more 
ſcandalous, when all other animals awake with 
the ſun, and hail his appearance with all the 
joy they are capable of ex 3 een; that 


man, perverſe, ungrateſul man! ſhould ſnore 
away his time in a bed, till the fineſt part of the 


day is over? When the golden beams of the 


ſun are playing on the walls of your chamber, 
they ſeem to upbraid your indolence, and to 
ſay, * Unthinkuig fool ! wherefore do you con- 
ſume and murder the moſt precious part of your 
life?** Nobody lights a candle to ſleep by it, 
but that he may ſee to work: how prepoſterous, 
then, muſt it be to lie ſweating and ſnoring, 
like a hog, amidſt the rays of wen moſt e | 


luminary in the firmament ! 4 
B. Indeed, my friend, you deckim very 
A OTE 


A Net more pretily.than truly. Bat you 
have certainly read, in Heſiod, „ that it is 
HERS ee Fen. * liquer is at the. Foe 


35 55 4 1 have; and. 1 Wh Jikewiſe- ob 
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that wine i is always beſt in the middle of the 
_ "= But, in life, the fit part, char is you 
i che belt. af ear bert 
eg, Very üb nnn 
A. The 3 aki is the fling to the 
day which youth is to life ; ſo that nothing can 
be more ridiculous” than the folly of thoſe who 
waſte their yourh' in TINGS, op ir e 
hours in ſleep. 2 res 
„ 
1 But is there a any poſſſion 5 valuable * 
7 fe 
2 Not all the treaſure of the Indies. 
J. What, then, would you think of the 
man, Who ſhould attempe t to Morten * by 
poiſon' or the dagger? b 
B. I ſhould certainly conſider bim as 2 * 
teſtable villain, and treat him accordingly. 

A. But what name ſhall we find for us LOO 
who voluntarily ſhortens his ewn life? 
B. If there is any ſuch perſon to de found, 
he muſt be out of his ſenſes. | 

A. To be found! Why, every Pn wb 
acts as you do is an abſolute felo-de-ſe. . 
B. You are too ſevere, . 
A. Not in the leaſt. Have you never . 
in u Plity, that life is a kind of watch; a term of 
duty, and that we increaſe the length of it in 


ren to the number of hours we I 
L 2 


+ ie as phe offepring 
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in an uſeſul manner? For fleep is a temporary 


death, and therefore the poets have - repreſented 
of 4 and call it the 


| younger brother of death; fo that, while. we 
. are overpowered by it, wing, ee 
* 25 
B. I agree with ou. 

A. Sum up the account, then, = — 155 
how much they ſhorten their lives, who ad 
day waſte three or four hours in ſleep ? | 
B. The loſs muſt be conſiderable. _ - 
A. Suppoſe a chymiſt was to appear, who 
had invented a noſtrum that ſhould have the vir- 
tue to add ten years to your life, and reſtore de- 


erepit age to the vigour * hat would 
you think of him? _ 
B. Kr god. : 
A Bat you may be that i esport, 
B. Which way? | 
A. The morning is the youth of the day, | 
which preſerves its vigour till noon; noon is its 
full manhood ; and the evening its laſt decline 
of age; after which comes ſun-ſet, which may 
de conſidered as the death of the 27 Fruga- 
lity, therefore, which is always a ES and a 
conſtant revenue, is never more ſo than in the 
preſent caſe : for. great indeed is that -man's 
gain, who, by his diligence, prevents the 550 q 
o Fl 
3. Very true. £ 3 


W . Thoſe 
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A. Thoſe men, therefore, complain without 
_ reaſon, or (I ſhould rather have faid) are grofs- 
ly impudent, who accuſe nature with having 
reduced the life of man within too narrow a 


compaſs, and yet, by their indolence, make it 
confiderably ſhorter. The term of life is Jong 
enough for every man who carefully huſbands 
his time, which greatly depends on our doing 
every thing in that part of the day when we 
are fitteſt for buſineſs, After dinner we are 
ſcarcely half ourſelves; for, when the body 
has been newly fed, the mind is more diſpoſed 
to reſt than to labour; Nor is it altogether 
fafe to call the fpirits from the, laboratory of the 
ſtomach, and interrupt them in the 
office of digeſtion ; and more eſpecially after a 
plentiful ſupper. But, in the morning. a m 
is thoroughly himſelf; his body is then fit for 
any kind of ſervice; his mind is chearful and 
vigorous ; and the divine particle within him (as 
one calls it) has a lively tincture of its glorious - 
original, and is carried out EINE to the _ 
N of the nobleſt objects. 

B. You harangue very fluently. 

A The footy brazier, for a ms” HONEY Jeaves 
: his bed before day-lightz but the charms of 

wiſdom cannot rouſe us to obey the call of the 
ſun, when he ſummons us to the purſuit of in- 


I . 


eſti mable _ Phyſicians commonly admini- 
Fs ON ſter 
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ſer their draughts in the morning; they know 
the golden hours for relieving the health of the 
dody: but we neglect to embrace the fame ad- 
vantage, to heal and enrich the mind. If theſe 
conſiderations ſhould be inſufficient, let us hark- 
en to the voice of Wiſdom herſelf, ſpeaking by 
e mouth of Solomon: —<* They that watch 
ſor me in the morning,” fays ſhe, -** ſhall find 
me. And, in-the, Pſalms. of David, what 
commendations are beſtowed upon the morn- 
ing? In the morning he extols the mercy of 
the Lord; in the morning his voice is heard; 
in the morning he preſents his prayers and ado; 
rations to the great Parent of Nature! In the 
Goſpel of St. Luke we are likewiſe informed, that, - 
when the people deſired health and inſtruction 
of the Lord, they flocked. to attend him anf 
morning. But why do you ſigh? vids mt 
B. I can ſcarcely refrain from' tears, when 
eophder, how I have tried away my time. uur 
A. But it is ridiculous to vex and torment 
one's ſelf for: that which cannot, indeed, be 
recalled, but may certainly be retrieved, , by 
future care and application. Do your beſt, 
therefore, and exert. yourſelf. for this purpoſe, 
inſtead of fooliſhly waſting the time to come, 
in a vain and WO . 12 what is 
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too much a flave to the munen * 


ſhake off the yoke.” 45024: 4 . 
A. You are ere ee * as one 
nail may be driven out by another, ſo à bad 


Fee. effeQually expelled by'the bes 


of a good one. Wi En iin 8 

B. It is difficult, paces, to relinquiſh 
thoſe practices to which we have long been 
habituated. 

A. At firſt, inked, it Wa Fi very much 
ſo; but a cuſtom of a different kind will ſoon 
leſſen the difficulty, and convert it afterwards 
into a real, and (I might have faid) the 
greateſt pleaſure. It would be ridiculous, 
then, to regard a trouble (however great at 
rſt), which will leſſen upon your hands 
_every day. 


B. I am afraid I ſhall not, ſucceed. _ * 


A. If you was in the decline of life, and 
about ſixty or ſeventy years old, it would have 
deen rather cruel to take you off from a cuſ- 
tom, to which you have ſo long ſubmitted : 

but, on the contrary, you are ſcarcely turned 
of ſeventegn ; and what is it which that vigo- . 
rous age cannot conquer, if there is but a 
willing mind? 


B. Well, I believe I ſhall try the experi- 


ment, and endeavour to convert the ſleepy _ 
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oct and Gratitude which we owe 1% eur 
- Teachers * Inſtructort. 9 


Serin 75. 


＋ O reverence the aged is a duty fo impor- 8 


tant to ſociety, and ſo juſt and reaſonable in its 
own nature, that God himſelf has thought pro- 


er to enjoin it expreſsly, in the ſyſtem of Jaws 
which he delivered to his favourite people. —See - 


Leviticus xix. 32. Thou ſhalt rife up be- 
fore the hoary head, and honour the face of the 
old man, and fear thy God: I am the Lord.“ 


To flight the company and advice of thoſe 


whole age and experience entitle them to our 
reſpe& and veneration, and much more to ridi- 
Lule their ' bodily infirmities, is a- certain fign 
chat he who is guilty of it, is totally deſtitute, 
either of principle, or underſtanding, 
Tbe antiquity even of lifeleſs and FREE TETE 
A naturally icpeetiea upon us a kind of 
yeverencez and we cannot enter an ancient 
grove, or behold the ruins. of a ſtately caſtle, 
without being ſtruck with a ſort of religious 
ane. — natural, then, is it, to 


: — i233 55 
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give way to and indulge the ſame 3 at 
the ſight of a human being, who has weathered 
all the changes and viciſſitudes of life with inte- 
grity and reputation; whoſe mind has been fur- 
niſbed, by à long and careful obſervation of 
men and manners, with a large ſtock of expe- 
rience for the benefit of poſterity; and who is 
almoſt arrived at the entrance of that future 
| ſtate, in which he will receive the full reward 
of his long-tried virtue, and be raiſed to the 
© higheſt . ol hich the human vis b is 
| capable, 
The duty 1 1% owe to the aged conſiſts i in 
having to them, upon all occaſions, with the 
moſt reſpectful deference, h earing and requeſting 
their advice with the moſt, attentive veneratio 
ſubmitting to their, cenſures with patience a0 
humility, and indulging the little follies and in 
Hirmities, which are ipcidenta] to their period 
.of life, with the utmoſt. tenderneſs and deli- 


A 7 
. 
2 
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It cannot be: too wanaly. eng to 
vous people, to love and honour their teachers, 
and to reverence them as the parents, not indeed 
of their bodies, but of their minds. Such a re- 

ſpett, when once eſtabliſned, would contribute 
greatly to the happy ſucceſs of their ſtudies. 
Thus prepared, they will liſten, with pleaſurę 
and attention, to what they are taught; they 
Will be — — their:maſters ; ; they 
d 1 1 will 
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* go willingly and chearſully to their reſpec- 
. tive places cf education; they will ſubmit, to the 
rebuke of their. inſtructots withour,reſentment, 
and receiye their commendation with tranſport ; 
and: i in ſhort, they will exert, their, utmoſt go 
metit their, eſteem. It is, indeed, the duty er 
the teacher to communicate inſtruction; but. it 
is equally che duty of the ſcholar to be always 
agg and well- diſpoſed to receive it: the one 
: the Aber W 5 isſu ien, r r 
Nas: | dal WA ET -S Nr od {51513 £4 S 
Tbe greateſt” ile * 8 affection is due 
** our teachers and, phyſicians., Say not that 
_ they have a. right to nothing but their. ſtipulated | 
pay: for there are ſome things which arg of 
much greater value than the price which js given 
.for them. You purchaſe of the phyſician. that 
ineſtimable bleſſing,» bodily health, and vigour; 
and; of him ho inſtructs you in the ſciences, 
liberal knowledge, and the cultivation, of your 
mind. You can, therefore, pay them the u- 
* Jue,. not of the bleſſings they communicate, but 
only of the labour and attention Which they 
devote to your, ſervice, Beſides, the. pl og 
* " and the tutor generally contract a friendſhip for | 
us; and lay as great an obligation upon us, 1 0 
the benevolence and affection they LEO for 
our perſons, as by the health or, Knowledge they 
communicate. For this reaſop, though, we 
may ſatisfy; them fo! e Gene- 
8A (A r 


YU 


* 
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ver make them ſufficient amends for the intereſt 
they take in our welfare; and in thoſe valuable 
"arts which contribute to the preſervation or 
"Happy conduct of life, he who thinks himſelf 
" obliged only to make the pecuniary ſatisfaction 
de has agreed upon, is a wretch, without med 

* or bratitude.— ISH. 4 


gh 2 Ex AUr IA. 


1100) e the ancient Romans, eng 
was as much honoured and reſpeRed as the me 
"exalted rank, or the ſplendor of accumulated 

wealth; and thoſe, whoſe heads had been fil- 
ered over by the hand of time, were reveren- 
ce, by cheir juniors, ae the parents and tutelar 
Pods of the ſtate, and treated, upon all occa- 
Hons, and in all places, with the utmoſt defe- 
"rence andveneration, Aſter a public feaſt, or 
un entertainment, they were eſcorted home by 
"the younger part of the company, and were at- 
"tended and guarded like fo many magiſtrates. 
"This Kiodible cuſtom the Romans ure ſaid to 
dee derived from the Lactdemoniant, who 
" were taught by Lycurgas to pay more regard to 

we uge and experience of a perſon, than to his 

wealth or power ; and the ancient people among 

mend were treated with ſuch uncommon marks 
"ef reipet, chat Lyſander pſed to ſay, that rhe 
" ry of Sparta tas i rigid ſehvol for tht young, and 
a pant — ante Josrixn, C1- 
enn. < 9 


- 


** 


12.) An ancient citizen of Athens coming 
rather late into the public theatre of that boa 
ſeat of the muſes, the place Was ſo miuch'crowd- 
_ es, that all the ſears wett Tull; und none of his 
countrymen, though moſt of the ſpectators were 
young people, had the politeneſs or humanity 
do quit their places to make rboth for him. Hut, 
when he came into the quarter in Which the La- 
cedemonian ambaſſadors ind their attendatits 
were ſeated, they all roſe up to à man, and. 
placed the old gentlemam in one of the front- 
boxes. The "whole company were fo much 
ſtruck with their behaviour, that they applaud- 
ed ir with a' general clap; which one 


the 
Spartans returned, bj obſerving, “ that "the | 


Athenians underſtood gobd manners to perfec- 
tion, but, unhappily, were little inclined "to 
Pena them.” —[Cick Ro. 

13.) By the laws of Sparta, the young were 
obliged, not only to reverence add obey their 
paretits, but all, in general, whoſe years en- 
titled them to reſpect. Accordingly, they al- 
ways gave them the wall when they paſſed 
them, their ſeats to them when they 
entered a'room, and bthay-d with modeſty and 
filence as long as they continued In their com- 


pany. Ever pure citizen had not only atight © 


to caution aa reprimand the younger, but, if 
he neglected to do fo, when occaſion offered, 
by was — to be puniſhed for. it, and was 


a — 
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5 reſponſible for every crime which was commit- 


through his, connivance, or inattention, 
It was alſo expected of him, when he met any 
youth at à diſtance from bome, that he ſhould 
carefully interrogate him, whither he was go; 
iat and upon what occaſion, —[PLUTARCH.... 
44.) It was the cuſtom of the young gentle: 
men at Rome to attach themſelves to ſome ve- 
nerable member of the community, whoſe grea- 
tet age and experience had qualified him to di- 
— their Kudies, and ſuperintend their conduct, 
Of him they made a friend and a confident, his 
advice they conſulted and followed, and to bis 


authority they implicitly ſubmitted, © Such was 
.Sczyola to the famous Cicero, and ſuch was 


icero himſelf to the accompliſhed ni 


JCxcenro.. 

(5-) The great 1 had, for his f in. 
Aructor in philoſophy, Lyſis, the Tarentine, a 
Pythagorean ; to whom he was fo devoutly ; at 
tached, that, although be was himſelf in the 
bloom and vigour of youth, he preferred. the 
company of this auſtere and gloomy ſage, to 
the ſprightly converſation of his equals. _ Nar 
would he conſent to part with. him, till he ſo 


far exceeded his fellow - pupils in philoſophic 
992 .knowledge, that it was eaſy to foreſee he would 
rike to the ſame pre-eminence. in every other 
t to which he might afterwards apply himſelf. 


cee, 5 6 ant . 2 
2 . avg: 1 (6.) When 


He 66.) When — WG proper ago 
for that purpoſe, his father placed him under 
the care of Cratippus, an eminent philoſopher 
of Athens. How fond the young gentleman 
was of his maſter is ſufficiently:viſtble from one 
of his letters to Tiro, his father's freed: man: 
Give me leave to aſſure you, ſays he, that 
I feel for Cratippus, not only the reverence of a 

pupil, but the affection of a ſon: for I not 
only attend his public lectures with the maſt 
- chearfal regularity, but think myſelf happy to 
enjoy his agreeable converſation in private; I 
ſpend whole days with him, and frequently a 
part of the night; for I make him promiſe to 
ſup with me as often as poſſible. In conſe- 
quence of this, he many times ſteals upon me 
in the evening, without any previous notice 
and, laying aſide the rigid air of philoſophy, 

aſſumes the character of à genteel and an enaſy 
the firſt opportunity of ſeeing this excellent, 
this agreeable, and all-accompliſhed man“? 

(J.) When Pythagoras had notice that Phe. 

ens formerly been hi | 


. dangerouſly ill at the iſland of Delos, he imme - 

diately ſet ſail from Italy to viſit and aſſiſt him; 
and, aſter his arrival, + he conſtantly attended 
him in perſon, adminiſtered every neceſſary mo- 
-dicine with his on hand, and omitted nothing 
_ -wwbich * * his 1 Bot 
442 the 
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notwithſtanding his utmoſt 


cure to relieve him, falling a victim, partly to 


the violence of his diſtemper, and partly to the 


-infirmities of age, he buried him very honour- 
ably at his own expence; and did not leave the 
- ifland'til} he bad paid to his memory every mark 
of reſpect which could be expected from a duti- 
ful ſon to an indulgent father. Drop. Sicul. 
668.) Alexander the Great rebuilt the city of 
' Stagira, which bad been demoliſhed by his fa- 
ther Philip, at the ſole requeſt of Ariſtotle, who 
was 'a native of the place, and had been his 


when be ww cagnged is bis enen 


an important and a dangerous war, he omitted 
no opportunity of writing to him, and infiſted 
upon his reſuming his former charge, by tranſ- 
mitting to him, from time to time, ſuch arcana 
of the ſublimer ſciences, and ſuch uſeful pro 
_ cepts of morality, as tvight « aſionally o 
cohin—{AEias, | 

(9-) The fame eee a REM 
3 
whoſe name was Lyſimachus: for the fiege 
of — —— 
ie = Bag city, he lefe Perdiccas and Cra- 
"0008 — ax 


— compentes: prone. Qtr 


-againſt the Perſians ; and, amidſt the cares of 


not ſeem tor waſte his time 


wt . Sit > Fs => Gs 


tack, 


rack, and er 6ut himfelf, with a part of his 
forces, for — Arabia, In this ex- 
pedition, he was brought into the greateſt dan 
ger, by the indiſcreet vanity of Lyſimachus, 
who would needs accompany him, alleging, 
that he was neither inferior in courage, nor 
more debilicated by age than Phenix, who was - 
companion in the Trojan war. For, when 
they came to the montainous part of the coun- 
tty, where they found it neceſſary to quit theĩt 
hotſes, and march a- foot, the old gentleman, 
whd dia not find kimſelf fo vigbrous as he e 
pected, was overpowered by the difficulty of the 
| r6ad. Alexander, however, notwithitanding 
_ the night was ruſhing oh apace, and they 
were ſurrounded by flying parties of the ene- 
hog. could not be prevailed upon to leave hit 
behind; but encouraged him, by the kindeſt 
language, to hold on, and even leht bim His 
arm to aſſiſt him; ſo that, by this pious delay, 
being outmarched by the army, they were ſore- 
ed to fpend the night, with a very few at- 
with darkneſs, and pinched by the froſt, which 
happened to be exceſſively ſevere, But, as if | 
heaven took pleaſure in protecting the brave 
and the generous, they rejoined the troops the 
bert 1 beg any material accident. 
oh [PLuTARCH, Cuxrius. 
(10.) Ana- 
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_ dignity of ſentiment and language, as gave bir 
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a (20.) Anaxagoras: of Clazamene was diſs 
tinguiſhed, not only by his rank and afluence, 
which was very conſiderable, but much more ſo 
by the greatneſs of his mind. Devoting bim- 
ſelf entirely to the Rudy. of nature, but more 
ially of that magnificent theatre, the ſtarry 
heavens, he reſigned his whole fortune to his 
relations, and, diveſting hiraſelf of every in- 
cumbrance, both public and private, retired to 


Athens, the ſcat of the arts and ſciences. Be- 


ing interrogated, Why be thus deſerted his 
country, and left the care of it to others, Wo 


Vere not ſa well qualified to govern it,—* You 


are miſtaken,” ſaid he, pointing with his finger 


towards the firmament, I ſtill love my country; 


and that very ſincerely.“ 5 It was under his in- 
ſtruction the famous Pericles learnt the ſcience 
of aſtronomy ; from which he derived ſuch, 2 


the pre-emigence in every public debate ; and 


ſuch a. pure and diſintereſted beneyolence, as 
- inclined him to relieve-all who ſtood i in, — | 


bis affiſtance. - But he was afterwards engaged 


in ſuch a multiplicity. of buſineſs, that he for- 
got to pay his uſual attention to the ſituation of 


gentleman, that he retited to his bed, and re- 
ſolved to ſtarve himſelf to death. As ſoon, as 
Pericles was informed of it, he immediately 


| few to * lodging, and * him, with 
tears 


1 


\ Sa es ons 


1 en in E 
reſolution, which would for ever deprive him 
of a valuable friend, and a ' wiſe: and faithful 
counſellor. in matters of goyernment.— Sir, 
replied the ſage, \*< thoſe ho have occaſion for 
a lamp, ſhould take care to ſupply t with oil.“ 
The hint was ſufficient ; fot, from that very 
hour, Pericles took care to make his circum- 
ſtances as eaſy as poſſible; and ſome time af- 
| terwards, when the philoſopher, was accuſed of 
| impiety, and brought to a public trial for denyr 
1 a. plurality of gods, be was x reſcued from the 
ſuperſtitious ſeverity of his judges. by;the ela- 
quence of his pupil, and permitted to retire 
Fele city without any injury to his perſon, 
as thats  [LazxTIVS. 
& af tt.) When Las Aurelius, who after wards 
Fucceeded to the Roman empire, was bewailing 
the loſs: of bis tutor, wha was lately deceaſed, 
and the courtiers were exerting every powet af 
perſuaſion to call off his attention from an event 
which appeared to them to be very immaterial, 
—* Permit him, ſaid Antoninus Pius, the 
ian? Ss to indulge the feelings of - 
bumanity ; for neither philoſophy, uor the luſ- 
tre of a diadem, ſhould diveſt, us of our natu- 
ral affections. When the ſame Aurelius ſway- 
ed the imperial ſceptre, I return thanks to 
the gods,” “ faid he, for the good inſtruftors 
ſcen d to ſupply me with; that have 
| exerted 


thoſe of his domeſtic deities, and, ar ſtated 
times, loaded their ſepulchres with coſtly 
tms, and garlands compoſed of the vice 
nomen —{ Joris CAbiroi os. 
_ *'(x2 The famous Philip, by Whole br 
und application to bufineſs the kingdom of Ma- 
exdon was conſiderably enlarged, found leiſure, 
© Kisdevoirs to the muſes. He was maſter of an 
 edegant ſtyle, and a foft inſimuating addreſs, by 
Which he made ds many conqueſts as' by the 
word and he always placed a higher value upon 
thoſe victories which he acquired by his eloquence, 
than en thoſe which he gained by force of 
arme. Many of his letters are fill extant, - 
— Which are well indited, and full of excellent 
ſenſe: among the reſt, we have a ſhort one, 
addreſſed to the philoſopher Ariſtotle, which is 
mehl worth tranflating, 26 it may ferve for' a 
_ valuable example of that care and attention 
which parents ſhould: beſtow on the education 
of their children. It runs 'thus : — © Philip 


makes his reſpettful „ to A 
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and informs him. that be has juſt been bleſſed 
with 4 ſon. He thinks himſelf happy, not ſo 
much in the birth of an heir to his dominians, 
as that he has come into the world at the time 
when it is enlightened by your ſuperior wiſ- 
dom ; for he hopes, that the young prince, un- 
der your excellent inſtructions, will become 


truly worthy of his father, and of the extenſive 


empire which he is born to command,” Philip 


was not miſtaken in his opinion of Ariftode : 
for Alexander, whom he undertook to educate, 


received from him ſuch valuable precepts, both 


of eloquence and morality, that he did not heſi- 
tate to declare to the world, ** that he did not 
think himſelf Jeſs obliged. to Ariftotle than to 


dis father Philip; and that, if he owed his exiſ- 


tence to the latter, he was equally indebted to 
the former for having taught , him. how to live 


GELL1US. 2 
I. z.) Probus, Who was a man of 
ſenſe, and had a ſincere and well dlregef dt. 
foction for his children, happening one day to 


be out on a walk with his eldeſt ſon, (who was 


then about twelve years old, and, though of a 

kind diſpoſition, had been rather too inattemtive 

to his tutor,) he entered into converſation with 

him as follows. | The boy's, name was Mar- 

. 

F. . my fon, you was. going A lang 
Journey, 


with honour and nn Namen 


+ 


Journey, and had come to 2 part of the road 


where you met with à ſtranger, who was much 
better acquainted with it than yourſelf, would 
you apply to him for direction, or travel on at 
a venture, as your gueſs or your fancy might? in- 
cline you? © 

M. It would be my wiſeſt way, to only to 
the ſtranger who has a thorough knowledge of 
the country. ah 

P. You are certainly right; for, where out 

nitereſt is concerned, it would be the height o 
ſtüpidity to decline aſking advice, that we may 
not ſeem to be leſs knowing than thoſe who 
have had much better opportunities of informa- 
tion. But ſhould this ſtranger be ſo obliging 
as to give vou his advice, even without your 
5pplying for it; which we may eaſily ſuppoſe 
him to do, if he happens to know your deſtina- 
tion,” and ſees you at a loſs which way to take; 
would it not be unpardonably rude and ungrate- 
ful in ybu to pals by bim, without a any 
notice of him? 
M The leaſt Tevuld to would be to thank | 
bim for his civilit y. 

P. But if, inſtead of this, you Would give 
Bim ill language, and ftrike into the contrary 
road to that which he directs you, and which he 
really knows to be the right way, what, then, b 
could you think of yourſelf K 

A. I ſhould deſerve” to be ſeverely horle- 
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whipped for my ill. manners, and much more 
ſo for my obſtinacy and ingratitude. 
7 Very true; and if 7 was to be a ned 
ok ſuch behaviour, I ſhould certainly be the 
firſt to apply the diſcipline you recommend. 
But have you never heard that life is a journey, 
in which our good or ill ſucceſs ws cams od endo. 
wy upon the road we ag} HE” HSE" 
. I have; © 3" TOI H SY . 
P. And may we not een b thoſe 
who ate far advanced in this important jour- 
ney, and have well acquainted themſelves with 
the road, partly by their own obſervation, and 
partly from the information of others, are much 
better qualified to act the part of guides, than a 
young adventurer who has ſcarcely N- be- 
yond the ſmoke of his facher's Amme 
M. We may _ 
P. It ſhould ſeem, ent that it is both the 
duty and the intereſt of the young, not only to 
ſubmit to, but even to ſolicit, the advice of thoſe 
who are qualified 12 ay age r NY 
had 4 46 1 e 
F 1 2985.99 5 VAR. 20 
F. But there are abs wht belides their 
general knowledge of the road, have ſurveyed 
ſome particular parts of it with ſo much accu- 
Tacy, that they have been ſtationed in them for 
"th information of ſucceeding travellers. 1 
. e eee 7 ö 
| P. Such 
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dn con! 
A. It implies, that we ſhould go regularly to 
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PF. Such whoſe buſineſs it is to teach and in- 
ſtruct others; as tutors, and paſtors. Theſe 
having, for. the moſt part, employed their 


and trouble, in the ſtudy of thoſe parts of uſe- 
ful knowledge, which they were deſigned to 
teach, may be preſumed to be more exactly ac- 
quainted with them, than others who have not 
thought upon them with the ſame attention. 
For this reaſon, it is the intereſt, as well as the 


. of ghee who are placed under their in- 


ation, to pay a proper regard to the leſſons 

onition Ct TANG et 
. 1 
7 But have you conſidered wherein that re 


attend their inſtructions; and that, when we are 
preſent with them for that purpoſe, we ſhould 
abſerve a decent and teſpectful filence. 


. Very true; but that is not all. We ſhould 


not. only be ſilent but attentive, that we may 
both underſtand and remember what they teach 
us: and, if we hear any thing which we can; 
not comprehend, we ſhould apply to them, at a 


proper time, and in a modeſt and becoming 


manner, to haye it more fully explained to us. 
For thoſe inſtructions, which are not properly 


attended to, and clearly underſtood, however | 


* can be of no ſervice to the 
Tok | ſcholar ; 


youth, at no ſmall expence of time, money, 


: | 
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ſcholar ; and that-maſter muſt be a brute in- 
deed, who. does not take a pleafure in removing 
the difficulties, and aſſiſting the comprehenſion 

of thoſe who are really deſirous to learn, 

M. But there are ſome maſters who are ſo 
| 8 and impatient, that it is better to go 
without the benefit of their inſtructions, than to 
ſubmit to the inſults and ſeverities which they 
too often impoſe upon their ſcholars. 

P. Such maſters, I believe, are not very nu- 
merous ; ; for the education of youth is now ge- 
nerally conducted upon ſuch a liberal plan, that 
the young ſcholar is rather too much indulged 
than too little. But, ſuppoſing the caſe to be 
otherwiſe, as, in ſome inſtances, perhaps, it 
may,—would any one be fo ſtupid as to refuſe 
a valuable benefit, becauſe the perſon who con- 
ſers it has a diſagreeable or forbidding manner? 
Or would any man, in his ſenſes, who needs the 
aſſiſtance of a phyſician, refuſe to take his medi- 


cines, becauſe they are nn to the eye or 
the palate ? 


A4. I ſuppoſe not. 
FP. But can you name a more valuable bleſ- 
ſing than uſeful knowledge ? And may not 
good inſtruction be conſidered as the phyſic of 
the mind, whoſe health and vigour is, at leaſt, 
of as much conſequence as that of the body ? 

*. N * 55 
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oP. 10 ſhould follow, then, that uſeful know - 
ledge ought to be chearfully received, how harſh 
and difagreeab!e ſoever the manner may be in 
which it is communicated ; for no perſon, I ima» 


gine, would be ſo fooliſh as to leave a diamond 
which he finds in his road, that he may avoid the - 


trouble of flooping to pick it up. But this is 


not all; for it is our duty not only to liſten 
with attention to our teachers and inſtructors 
while we are under their tuition, but to retain a 
grateful ſenſe of the benefit we have received 
from them ever afterwards ; and to return it, to 
the beſt of our power, in ſuch a manner as to 
promote the future convenience and happineſs 
of thoſe who have fo eſſentially contributed to 
promote ours. Ingratitude is a mean and de- 


teſtable vice in all caſes; but, when it is practiſed 


to our parents or inſtructors, it is deteſtable to 
the laſt degree ; and argues the perſon who is 
guilty of it to be deſtitute of every quality 
which bee eee ene eB 
Doux. 


* 
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Of Goop-Breevino, PoLiTz BrnaviouR, and 
the ART of PLEASING is . 


As S my Lord Chefterfied is s the moſt expe- 
rienced, and the moſt agreeable writer we have 
upon this uſeful ſubject, the following chapter 
will confiſt entirely of ſuch extracts from his 
letters as will be moſt PP to my young 
readers. 

F ms There is a x great difference between mo- 
gely and an awkward baſhfulneſs; which is as ri- 
diculous as true modeſty is commendable. It is as 
abſurd to be a ſimpleton, as to be an impudent fel- 
low; and one ought to know how to come into 
a room, ſpeak to people, and anſwer them, 
without being out of countenance, or without 
embarraſſment. The Engliſh are generally apt 
to be baſhful ; and have not thoſe eaſy free, 
and, at the ſame time, polite manners which 
the French have. A mean fellow, or a country- 
bumpk in, is aſhamed when he comes into good 
company : he appears embarraſſed, does not 
know what to do with his hands, is diſconcert- 
ed when ſpoken to, anſwers with difficulty, and 


almoſt ſtammers: whereas a gentleman, who is 
* M8 -. uſed 


uſed to the world, comes into company with a 
graceful and proper aſſurance, and ſpeaks even 
to people he does not know, without embar- 
raſſment, and in a natural and eaſy manner, 
This is called uſage of the world, and good- 
breeding; a moſt neceſſary and important 
knowledge in the intercourſe of life. It fre- 
quently happens, that a man with a great deal 
of ſenſe, but with little uſage of the world, 
is not ſo well received as one of inferior parts, 
but of a gentleman-like behaviour. Theſe are 
matters worthy your attention ; reflect on 
them; and unite modeſty to a polite and 20 
aſſurance.” —[LETTER 33. 

(2.) „As learning, bonour, and virtue, are 
abſolutely neceſſary to gain you the eſteem and 
admiration-of mankind ; politeneſs and good- 
breeding are equally neceſſary, to make you 
welcome. and agreeable in converſation, and 
common life, Great talents, ſuch as honour, 
virtue, learning, and parts, are above the ge- 
nerality of the world, who neither poſſeſs them 
themſelves, nor judge of them * in o- 
thers : — but all people are judges of the leſ- 
ſer talents, ſuch as civility, affability, and an 

obliging, agreeable addreſs and manner; be- 
cCauſe they feel the good effects of them, as 
making ſociety eaſy and pleaſing. Good ſenſe 
muſt, in many caſes, determine good-breed- 
moo — ſame — that would be th 
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civil at one time, and. to one perſon, may be 
quite otherwiſe at another time, and to another 
perſon. But there are ſome general rules of 
good-breeding, that hold always true, and in 
all caſes. As for. example; it is always ex- 
tremely rude to anſwer only yes, or no, to any | 
body, without adding Sir, my Lord, or Ma- 
dam, according to. the quality of the. perſon 
you ſpeak to.“ It is likewiſe extremely rude, 
not to give the proper attention, and a civil 
anſwer, when people ſpeak to you, or to 
go away, or be doing ſomething elſe, while 
they are ſpeaking to you; for that convinces 
them that you deſpiſe them, and do not think 
it worth your while to hear or anſwer what 
they ſay. I dare ſay I need not tell you how 
rude it is, to take the beſt place in a room, or 
to ſeize inimedi upon what you like at 
table, without offering firſt to help others; as 
if you conſidered nobody but yourſelf. On 
the contrary, you ſhould always endeavour to 
procure all the conveniences you can to the 
people you are with. Beſides being civil, which 
= abſolutely neceſſary, the perfection of good- 
breeding is to be civil with eaſe, and in a gen- 
tleman-like manner. For this, you my ob- 


@ In French you nt ſay, n Milerd, Malone, - 
or. Mademoiſelle; obſerving, however, that the proper 


mitle for every married woman 1s Madame, and for 
Fug unmarried one Mademoi/elle, | 


LY ſerve 
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ſerve the French people; who excel in it, and 
whoſe politeneſs ſeems as eaſy and natural as 
any other part of their converſation: whereas 
the Engliſh are often awkward in their civilities, 
and, when they mean to be civil, are too much 


aſhamed to get it out. But, pray, do you re- 


member never to be aſhamed of doing what is 


right. You would have a great deal of reafon 


to be aſhamed, if you were not civil: but what 
reaſon can you have to be aſhamed of being 
civil? And why not ſay a civil and an oblig- 
ing thing, as eaſily and as naturally as you 
would afk what o'clock it is? This kind of 
baſhfulneſs, which is juſtly called by the French, 

„ (a vicious modeſty], is the diE. 
tinguiſhing character of an Engliſh. booby; 
who is frightened out of his wits, when people 
of faſhion ſpeak to him; and, when he is to 
anſwer them, bluſhes, ſtammers, can hardly get 


out what he would ſay; and becomes really 


ridiculous, from a groundlefs fear of being 
laughed at: whereas a well-bred man would 
ſpeak to all the kings in the world, with as 


little concern, and as much eaſe, as he would 


ſpeak to you. Remember, then, that to be 
civil, and to be civil with eaſe, (which is pro- 
perly called good-breeding) is the only way to 


de beloved, and well received in company; 


that to be ill-bred, and rude, is intolerable, 
and the way to be kicked out of company ; 


% , 
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and that to- be an is to be ridiculous. as 
laren 55. p 

(3-) *The ſtricteſt wal moſt Weed ** i 
nour, and virtue, can alone make you eſteem- 
ed and valued by mankind; parts and learning 
can alone make you admired and celebrated by 
them; but the poſſeſſion of leſſer talents is moſt 
abſolutely neceſſary towards making you liked, 
beloved, and ſought after in private life. Of 
theſe leſſer talents," good-breeding is the prin- 
cipal and moſt neceſſary one. not only as it is 
very important in. itſelf; but as it adds great 
luſtre to the more ſolid advantages both of. the 

heart and the mind. I have often. touched 

upon good breeding to you before; ſo that this 
letter ſhall be upon the next neceſſary qualifica- 
tion to it, which is a genteel, eaſy. manner 
and carriage, wholly free from thoſe odd tricks, 

ill babits, and awkwardneſſes, which even 

many very worthy and ſenſible people have in 
their behaviour. However trifling a. genteel 

manner may ſound, it is of very great conſe- 
quence towards pleaſing in private life, eſpe- 
cially the ladies, whom, one time or other, you 
will think worth pleaſing ; and I have known 
many a man, from his awkwardneſs, give peo- 
ple ſuch a diſlike, of him at firſt, that all his me- 
rit could not get the better of it afterwards : 
| whereas a zenteel manner prepoſſeſſes people 
in your favour, bends them towards you, and 
M 4 makes 


Rumble at leaſt; and when he has recovered 
this accident, he goes and places himſelf in the 
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makes them wiſh to like you. Awkwardneſs 


can proceed but from two cauſes; either from 


not having kept good company, or from. not 
having attended to it. As for your keeping 

good company, I will take care of that: do 
you take care to obſerve their ways and man- 
ners, and to form your own upon them. At- 
tention is abſolutely neceſſary for this, as indeed 
it is for every thing elſe; and a man without 
attention is not fit to live in the world. When 
an awkward fellow firſt comes into a room, it is 
highly probable that his ſword gets between his 
legs, and throws him down, or makes him 


very place of the whole room where he ſhould. 
not; there he ſoon lets his hat fall down, 
and, in taking it up again, throws down his 
cane; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a ſe- 
cond time; fo that he is a quarter of an hour 
before he is in order again. If he drinks tea or 


| coffee, he certainly ſcalds his mouth, and lets 


either the cup or the ſaucer fall, and ſpills the 
tea or -coffee on his breeches. At dinner, his 
awkwardneſs diſtinguiſhes itfelf particularly, 
as he has more to do: there he holds his knife, 
fork, and ſpoon, differently from other people; 


cats with his knife to the great danger of his 
mouth, picks his teeth with his fork, and puts 


his Noon, — has been in his throat twenty 
| a , 
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| Times, into the diſhes again. If he is to carve, 
he can never hit the joint ; but, in his vain ef- 
forts to cut through the bone, ſcatters the ſauce 
in every body's face. He generally daubs him- 
ſelf with ſoup and greaſe, though his napkin 
is commonly ſtuck through a button-bole, and 
tickles his.chin, When he drinks, he infal- 
 libly coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the 
company. Beſides all this, he has ſtrange 
tricks and peſtures ; ſuch as ſnuffing up his 
noſe, making faces, putting his fingers in his 
Hoſe, or blowing it, and looking afterwards in 
His hahdkerchief, ſo as to make the company 
fiek. His hands are troubleſome to him, when 
he has not ſomething in them, and he does not 
know. where to put them; but they are in per- 
petual motion between his boſom and his 
breeches: he does not wear his clothes, and, 
in ſhort, does nothing, like other people. All 
this, I own, is not in any degree criminal: but 
it is highly difagreeable and ridiculous in com- 
pany, and ought moſt carefully to be avoided 
dy whoever deſires to pleaſe. From this ac- 
+ count of what you ſhould net do, you may eaſi- 
ly judge what you ſhould do; and a due atten- 


who have ſeen the world, will make it familiar 
and habitual to you.— There is, likewiſe, an 
awkwardneſs of expreſſion and words, moſt 
curefully to be avoided ; ſuch as falſe Engliſh, 


tion to the manners of people of ſaſhion, and 
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bad pronunciation, old ſayings, and common 


proverbs; which are ſo many proofs of having 21 


kept bad and low company. For example; if, in- 
ſtead of ſaying that taſtes are different, and that 


every man has his own peculiar one, you ſhould 


let off a proverb, and ſay, That what is one 
man's meat is another man's poiſon,” or elſe, 
Every one as they like, as the good man 
ſaid when he kiſſed his cow ;” every body 


would be perſuaded that you had never kept 
company with any 


body above ſootmen and 
houſe-maids.—Attention will do all this, and 
without attention nothing i is to be done: want 
of attention, which is really want of thought, 


is either folly or madneſs. You ſhould not on- 


ly have attention to every thing, but a quick- 


. neſs of attention, fo as to obſerve, at onee, all 
the people in the room; their motions, their 
2 and their words; and yet without ſtare- 


ing at them, and ſeeming to be an obſerver. 
This quick and unobſerved obſervation is of 
infinite advantage in life, and is to be acquired 
with care; and, on the contrary, what is called 
abſence, -whic# ic a thoughtleſſneſs, and want, 
of attention to what is doing, makes à man. 
ſo like either a fool or a madman, that, for 


my part, I ſee no real difference. A fool never 


bad thought; a madman has loſt it ; and an ab- 

- ſent man is, for the time, without it.” ({LeT.59. 

n you, * "lay againſt 
thoſe 


* 
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| thoſe diſagreeable tricks and awkwardnefles, 
which many people contract when they are 
young, and cannot get quit of them when they 
are old; ſuch as odd motions, ſtrange poſtures, 
and ungenteel carriage. But there is, likewiſe, 
an awkwardneſs of the mind, that ought to be, 
and with care may be, avgided : as for joflance. 
to miſtake or forget names; to ſpeak of Mr. 
What-d'ye-call- him, or Mrs. Thingum, or How 
d'ye-call-ber, is exceflively awkward: and ordi- 
nary. To call people by improper titles and 
appellations is ſo tog; as, my Lord, for Sir; 
and Sir, for my Lord. To begin a ſtory or 
narration, when you are not perfect in it, and 
cannot. go through with it; but are forced, 
poſſibly, to ſay, in the middle of it, 1 have 
forgot the reſt,” is very unpleaſant and bung- 
ling. One muſt be extremely exact, clear, and 
perſpicuous in every thing one ſays ; otherwiſe, 
inſtead of entertaining or informing others, one 
only tires and puzzles them. The voice and 
manner of ſpeaking, too, are not to be neglect- 
ed. Some people almoſt ſhut their mouths 
when they ſpeak, and mutter ſo that they are 
not to be underſtood : others ſpeak ſo faſt, and 
ſputter, that they are not to be underſtood nei- 
ther : ſome always ſpeak as loud as if they were 
talking to deaf people; and others ſo 416, that 
one cannot hear them. All theſe habits are 


awkward and diſagreeable, and are to be avoid- 
M 6 ed 
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ed by attention; they are the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of the ordinary people, who have had 
no care taken of their education. You cannot 
imagine how neceſſary it is to avoid all theſe 


little things: for I have ſeen many people with 


great talents, ill received, for want of having 
theſe talents too; and others well received, 
only from their little talents, and who had no 


great ones. P[LETTER 60. 


'(s-) © Ir is good-breeding e c06 
people in your favour at firſt ſight ; 
more time being neceflary to diſcover greater 
talents.” This good-breeding, you know, does 
not-confiſt in low bows, and formal ceremony; 
but in an eafy, civil, and reſpectful behaviour. 
You will, therefore, take care to anſwer with 
complaifance, when you are ſpoken to; to place 
yourſelf at the lower end of the table, unleſs 
bid to go higher ; to drink firft to the lady of 
the houſe, and next to the maſter ; not to eat 
awkwardly, or dirtily ; not to fit when others 


and: and to do all this with an air of com- 


plaifance, and not with a grave, ſour look, as 
if you did it all unwillingly ;—I do not mean 

a filly, infipid ſmile, that fools have when they 
would be civil; but an air of fenfible good hu- 
mour. I hardly know any thing ſo difficult to 
attain, or ſo neceſſary to poſſeſs, as perfect 
good-breeding 3; which is equally. inconſiſtent 


i 9 an impertinent for ward- 


neſs, 


in it, but in order to avoid ſingularity, and 
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neſs, and an awkward baſhfulneſs. A little ce- 
remony is often neceſſary; a certain degree of 
firmneſs is abſolutely ſo; and an outward mo- 
deſty is extremely becoming : the knowledge of 
the world, and your own obſervation, muſt, 

and alone can, tell you the proper quantities 
of each,” —{[LETTER Jt. 

186.) „If care and application are e 
to the acquiring of thoſe qualifications, without 
which you can never be conſiderable, nor make 
a figure in the world; they are not leſs neceſ- 
ſary with regard to the leſſer accompliſhments, 
which are requiſite to make you agreeable and 
pleaſing in ſociety. In truth, whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well; and nothing 
can be done well without attention: I, there- 
therefore, carry the neceſſity of attention down 
to the loweſt things, even to dancing and dreſs. 
Cuſtom has made dancing ſometimes neceflary 
to a young man; therefore mind it while 
you learn it, that you may learn to do it 
well, and not be ridiculous, though in 2 
ridiculous at. Dreſs is of the ſame na- 
ture; you muſt dreſs ; therefore, attend to 
it; not in order to rival or to excel SEP 


conſequently ridicule. Take great care al- 
ways to be dreſſed like the reafonable people 
of your own age, in the place where you 
are, whoſe dreſs is never fpoken of one way 
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or another, as either too negligent, or too much 
ſtudied.— What is commonly called an abſent 


man, is commonly either a very weak or a very 


affected man; but be he which he will, he is, I 


am ſure, a very diſagreeable man in company. 
He fails in all the common offices of civility ; he 
ſeems not to know thoſe people to-day, with 


-whom- yeſterday he appeared to live in intimacy. 


He takes no part in the general converſation, 
but, on the contrary, breaks into it, from time 
to time, with ſome ſtart of his own, as if he 
waked from a dream. This, as I ſaid before, is 
a ſure indication either of a mind ſo weak, that 
it is not able to bear above one object at a time, 
or ſo affected, that it would be ſuppoſed to be 


wholly engroſſed by and directed to ſome very 


great and important objects. Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Mr. Locke, and (it may be) five or fix more, 
ſince the creation of the world, may have had a 
right to abſence, from that intenſe thought 


which the things they were inveſtigating requi- 


red: but, if a young man, and a man of the 
world, who has no ſuch avocations to plead, 
will claim and exerciſe that right of abſence in 
company, his pretended right ſhould, in my 
mind, be turned into an involuntary abſence, 
by his perpetual . excluſion out of company. 


However frivolous a company may be, till, 


while you are among them, do not ſhew them, 
by Ah that you think them ſo; 


It, dut 
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but rather take their tone, ard conform, in 
ſome degree, to their weakneſs, inſtead of mant- 
ſeſting your contempt for them. There is no- 
thing that people bear more impatiently, or for- 
give leſs, than contempt; and an injury is much 
ſooner forgotten, than an inſult, If, therefore, 
you would rather pleaſe than offend, rather be 
well than ill ſpoken of, rather be loved than 
hated, remember to have that conſtant attention 
about you, which flatters every man's little va- 
nity, and the-want of which, by mortifying his 
pride, never fails to excite his reſentment, or, 
at leaſt, his ill-will, For inſtance, moſt people 
(I might ſay all people) have their weakneſſes; 
they have their averſions, and their likings, to 
ſuch or ſuch things; fo that, if you were to 
laugh at a man for his averſion to a cat, or cheeſe, 
(which are common antipathies), or, by inat- 
tention and negligence, to let them come in his 
way, where you could prevent it, he would, in 
the firſt caſe, think himſelf inſulted, and, in the 
ſecond, Aighted, and would remember both: 
whereas, your care to procure for him what he 
likes, and to remove from him what he hates, 


ſhews him, that he is, at leaſt, an object of your «| 


attention, flatters his vanity, and makes him 
poſſibly more your friend than a more important 
ſervice would have done. With regard to the 
ladies, attentions ſtill below theſe are neceſſary, 
and; by the cuſtom of the world, in ſome * 
. ure 
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fure due, according to the laws of good-breed- 


ing—{LETTER 81. 
(J.) The art of pleaſing is a very neceſſary 
one to poſſeſs, but a very difficult one to ac- 

quire. It can hardly be reduced to rules, and 
your own good ſenſe and obſervation will teach 
you more of it than I can. Do as you 


would 
be done by, is the ſureſt method that I know on 

pleaſing. Obſerve carefully what pleaſes you in 
others, and probably the ſame things in you will 
t pleaſe others. If you are pleaſed with the com · : 
plaifance and attention of others to your hu- 
mours, your taſtes, or your weakneſſes, depend 
upon it, the ſame complaiſance and attention 
on your part, will equally pleaſe them. Take 
the tone of the company that you are in, and 
do not pretend to give it: be ſerious, gay, or 
even trifling, as you find the preſent humour of 
the company. This is an attention due from 
every individual to the majority. Do not tell 
ſtories in company; there is nothing more tedi- 
ous or diſagreeable: if, by chance, you know 
a very ſhort ſtory, and exceedingly applicable to 
the preſent ſubject of converſation, tell it in as 
- few words as poffible; and, even then, throw 
out that you do not love to tell ſtories, ' but that 
the ſhortneſs of it tempted you. Of all things 
baniſh the egotiſm out of converſation, and ne- 
ver think of entertaining people with your own 


perſonal Concerns or private affairs; * 


a 
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they are intereſting to you, they are tedious and 
impertinent to every body elſe : beſides that, one 
cannot keep one's own private affairs too ſecret. 
Whatever you think your own excellencies may 
be, do not affectedly diſplay them in company; 
nor labour, as many people do, to give that 
turn to the converſation which may ſupply you 
with an opportunity of exhibiting them. If 
they are real, they will infallibly be diſcovered, 
without your pointing them out yourſelf, and 
with much more advantage. Never maintain 
an argument with heat and clamour, though 
you think or know yourſelf to be in the right; 
but give your opinion modeſtly ot coolly, which 
is the only way to convince; and, if that does 
not do, try to change the converſation, by fay- 
ing, with good humour, We ſhall hardly 
convince one another, nor is it neceffary we 
ſhould ; fo let us talk of ſomething elſe.” Re- 
member that there is a local propriety to be ob- 
ſerved in all companies; and that what is ex- 

tremely proper in one company, may be, and 
often is, highly improper in another. The 
jokes, the bons mots, the little adventures, which 
may do very well in one company, will ſeem 
flat and tedious, when related in another. 
The particular characters, the habits, the cant 
of one company, may give merit to a word, or 
a-geſture, which would have none at all, if di- 
veſted of thoſe accidental circumſtances, Here 
| | people 
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people very commonly err, and, ſond of ſome- 


258 


thing that has entertained them in one compa- 


ny, and in certain circumſtances, repeat it with 


emphaſis in another, where it is either inſipid, 
or it may be offenſive, by being ill timed, or 


miſplaced: nay, they often do it with this ſil - 


ly preamble, I will tell you an excellent 
thing, or, I will tell you the beſt thing in 
the world.“ This raiſes, expectations, which, 
when abſolutely diſappointed, make the relator 
of this excellent thing look, very deſervedly, | 
like a fool. —If you would particularly gain the 

affection and friendſhip of particular people, 
whether men or women, endeavour to find out 
their predominant excellency, if they have one, 
and their prevailing weakneſs, which every body 


has; and do juſtice to the one, and ſomething 


more than juſtice to the other. Men have va- 
rious objects in which they may excel, or, at 

leaſt, would be thought to excel ; and, though 
they love to hear juſtice done to them where 
they know that they excel, yet they are moſt 


agreeably complimented upon thoſe points where 


they wiſh to excel, and yet are doubtfyl whe- 
ther they do or not. Tou will eaſily diſcover 


' thoſe points, by obſerving their favourite. topic 


of converſation; for every man talks moſt of 


| What he has moſt a mind to be thought to excel 
in. Touch him but there, and you touch him 
to the quick, Do not miſtake me, and tbink 
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that I mean to recommend to you abject and 
criminal flattery: no — flatter nobody's vices 
or crimes ; on the contrary, abhor and diſcou- 
rage them. But there is no living in the world 
without a complaiſant indulgence of people's 
weakneſſes, and innocent, though ridiculous, 
vanities. If a man has a mind to be thought 
wiſer, and a woman handſomer, than they re- 
ally are, their error is a; comfortable one to 
themſelves, and an innocent one with regard to 
other people; and I would rather make them 
my friends, by indulging them in it, than my 
enemies, by endeavouring (and that to no pur- 
pole) to undeceive them. — There are little at- 
tentions, likewiſe, which are infinitely enga- 
ging, and which ſenſibly affect that degree of 
pride and ſelf-love, which is inſeparable from 
human nature, as they are unqueſtionable 
proofs of the regard and conſideration which we 
have for the perſons to whom we pay them: as, 
for example, to obſerve the little habits, the 
likings, the antipathies, and the taſtes of thoſe 
whom we would gain; and then take care to 
provide them with the one, and ſecure them 
from the other; giving them, genteelly, to un- 
derſtand, that you had obſerved they liked ſuch 
a diſh, or ſuch a room, for which reaſon you 
had Prepare itz or, on the contrary, that, ha- 
ving obſerved they had an averſion to ſuch 'a 

diſh, a diſlike to ſuch a perſon, &c. you had 
9 


A 4 


* 
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taken care to avoid preſenting them. Such at- 
tention to ſuch trifles often gratifies them more 
than greater things, as it makes people believe 
that they are really objects of our care. 1 US 
TER 97. | 
(8.) * Intrinſic merit awe will not en 
the heart; it will gain you the general eſteem 
of all, but not the particular affection, that is, 
the heart, of any. To engage the affection of 
any particular perſon, you muſt, over and a- 
bove your general merit, have ſome particular 
merit to that perſon, by ſervices done or offered, 
by expreſſions of regard and eſteem, by complai- 
fance, attentions, &c. for him ; and the grace- 
ful manner of doing all theſe things opens the 
way to the heart, and facilitates, or rather en- 
fures, their effects. From your own obſerva- 
tion, reſlect what a diſagreeable impreflion an 
awkward addreſs, a flovenly figure, an ungrace- 
ful manner of ſpeaking, whether ſtuttering, 
Mmuttering, monotony; or drawling, an unat- 
tentive behaviour, &e. make upon you, ﬆ firſt 
fight, in a ſtranger; and how they prejudice 
you againſt him, though, for ought you know, 
be may have great intrinſic ſenſe and merit: 
nnd refleR; on the other hand, how much the 
oppoſites of all theſe things prepolieſd you, at 
Krſt ſight, in favour of thoſe who enjoy them. 
You wiſh to find all good qualities in them, 


and are, in ſome degree, diſappointed if you 
8 ; do 


OI 


Wand ꝶ»tv Mein ana 
ly to be defined, conſpire to form theſe graces, 
this agreeable ſomething, that always pleaſes, 
A pretty perſon, genteel motions, a proper de- 
gree of dreſs, an harmonious, voice, ſomething 
open and chearful in the countenance, . but 
without laughing, a diſtinct and properly- varied 
manner of ſpeaking; all theſe things, and ma- 
ny others, are neceſſary ingredients in the com» 
poſition of that pleaſing and agreeable: ſome- 
thing, which every body feels, though nobody 
can deſcribe. Obſerve carefully, then, what 
diſpleaſes or pleaſes you in others, and be per- 
ſuaded, that, in general, the ſame things will 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe them in you, Having men- 
tioned laughing, I muſt particularly warn you 
againſt it; and I could heartily wiſh, that you 
may be * nem ſeen to ſmile, but never heard to 
laugh, while you live. Frequent and loud 
laughter is the charaReriftic of folly and ill 
manners. It is the manner in which the mob 
expreſs their ſilly joy at filly. things, and they 
call it being merry. In my mind, there is no- 
thing ſo illiberal and ſo ill-bred, as audible 
laughter. True wit, or ſenſe, never yet made 
any body laugh; they are above it; they pleaſe 
the mind, and give a cheatſulneſs to the counte- 
Nance : but it is low buffoonery, or filly: acci- 
dents, that always excite laughter; and that is 


EE IIIEE breeding ſhould ſhew 
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themſelves above. A man going to fit down, 
in the ſuppoſition that he has a chair behind 
him, and falling down upon his breech for want 
of one, ſets a whole company a-laughing, when 
all the wit in the world would not do it; a plain 


proof, in my mind, how Tow and unbecoming a 
thing laughter is; not to mention the diſagree- 


able noiſe-that it makes, and the ſhocking diſ- 


tortion of the face that it occaſions. Laughter 
is eaſily reſtrained, by a very little reflection; 
but, as it is generally connected with the idea 
of paiety, people do not enough attend to its 
abſurdity. I am neither of a melancholy nor a 
cynical diſpoſition, and am as willing and as apt 
to be pleaſed as any body; but I am ſure, that, 
fince I have had the full uſe of my reaſon, no- 
body has ever heard me laugh. Many people, 
at firſt from awkwardnefs and a vicious modeſty, 
have got a very difagreeable and a filly trick of 
laughing, whenever they ſpeak ; and I know a 
man of very good parts, Mr. W—— r, who 
cannot ſay the commoneſt thing witłout laugh- 
ing; which makes thoſe who do not know him 
take him at firſt for a natural fool. This, and 
many other very difagreeable habits, are owing 
do a vicious modeſty at their firſt ſetting out in 
the world. They are aſhamed in company, 


und ſo diſconcerted, that they do not know 


what they do, and try a thouſand tricks to 


"ww wor mantagsd in countenance, which tricks 
afterwards 
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afterwards grow habitual to them. Some put 
their fingers in their noſes, others ſcratch their 
heads, others twirl their hats; in ſhort, every 
awkward ill-bred booby has his trick. But the 
ſrequency does not juſtify the thing; and all 
theſe vulgar habits and awk wardneſſes, though 
not criminal indeed, are moſt carefully to be 
guarded againſt, as they are great bars in the 
art of pleaſing. Remember, that to pleaſe is 
almoſt to prevail, or, at leaſt, a neceſſary pre- 
vious ſtep to it. You, who have your fortune 
to make, ſhould kbar Ar this art. 
1 1. lin; | 

(9.) To the foregoing ears de, I muſt — 
leave to ſubjoin two entire letters of the Noble 

Author ; No firſt on the company we ſhould 
| keep, and the ſecond on the proper manner of 
conducting one's ſelf in it. As they are very 

inſtructive and intereſting, I recommend them 
to the particular attention of my young readers. 


« Bath, October 12, O. S. 1748. 


« Dear Boy, 
* came here three days 220, upon account 
of a diſorder in my ſtomach, which affected my 
head, and gave me vertigos. I already find 
myſelf ſomething better, and, ' conſequently, do 
not doubt that a c6urſe of theſe waters will ſet 
me quite right. But, however and wherever I 
am, your 2 your character, your know- 


ledge, 


& et i | 1 1 W 7 
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. . your morals, employ my thoughts, 


more than anything that can happen to me, or 


that I can fear or hope for myſelf, Jam going 


off the ſage, you are coming upon it; with 


me, 5 has been has been, and reflection 


now would come too late; with you, every 


thing is to come, even, in ſome manner, re- 


| fletion itſelf: ſo that this is the very time when 


my-refleions, the reſult of experience, may be 
of uſe to you, by ſupplying the want of yours. 
As ſoon as you leave Leipſig, you will gradual- 


Iy be going into the great world, where the firſt 


impreflions that you ſhall give of yourſelf, will 


be of great importance to you; but thoſe which 
you ſhall receive will be decifi ive, for they al- 


; ways tick; To keep good company, ef} pecial- 


N at your firſt ſetting out, is the way to receive 
good imprefſions. If you aſk me what I mean 


dy good company, Iwill confeſs to you, that 


it.is pretty difficult to define ;- but I will endea- 


- vour to make you underſtand it as well as J 
can. 

Good company is not what ede ſets 
of company are pleaſed either to call or think 


themſelves; but it is that company which all 
the people of the place call and acknowledge to 


| be good company, notwithſtanding ſome objec- 


tions which they may form to ſore. ef the” indi- 
viduals who compoſe it. It conſiſts chiefly (but 


| + | 
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Tonſiderable birth, rank, and character; ; for 
people of neither birth nor rank are frequently, 
; and very juſtly, admitted into it, if diſtinguiſh- 


by any peculiar merit, or eminency, in any 
liberal art or ſcience. Nay, ſo motley a thing 


is good company, that many people, without 


birth, rank, or merit, intrude into it by their 


own forwardneſs, and others ſlide into it by the 


protection of ſome conſiderable perſon; and 


ſome even of indifferent characters and morals 
make part of it. But, in the main, the good 


art preponderates, and people of infamous and 
— 9 characters are never admitted... In this 


faſhionable good company the beſt manners and 


- the beſt language of the place are moſt unqueſ- 


tionably- to be learnt; for they eftabliſh,and 
give the tone to both, which are therefore call- 
ed the language and manners of good company, 
there being no egal tribunal to aſcertain. ei- 
ther. Sri 


the phraſe, unleſs they are, into the bargain, 
the faſhionable and accredited company of the 
place; for people of the very firſt, quality can 
be as filly, as ill-bred, and as wortblels, as 


hand, a, company conſiſting entirely of people 
of very . nn. whatever their merit or 


1 


66A company en wholly of people of the | 
firſt quality cannot, for that reaſon, be called 
good company, in the common acceptation of 


p people of the meaneſt degree. On the other 
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parts may be, can never be called good compa- 
ny, and, conſequently, ſhould not be much 
cee s though by no means deſpiſed. 

A company wholly compoſed of men of learn 
ki, though greatly to be valued, and reſpected, 
is not meant by the words good company: they 
cannot have the eaſy manners and tournure of 


| the world, as they do not live in it, If you can 
dear your part well in ſuch a company, it is ex- 


tremely right to be in it ſometimes, and you 
will be bur more eſteemed in other companies 


for having 2 place in that. But, then, do not 


let it engroſs you; for, if you do, you will be 


only conſidered as one of the litterati by profeſ- 
fon, which is not rhe way either to ſhine or riſe 
in the world. 


«The company of profeſſed wits and poets i is 
extremely inviting to moſt young men ; who, if 
they have wit themſelves, are pleaſed with it, 


and, if they have none, are fillily proud of be- 
ing one of it: but it ſhould be frequented with 


moderation and judgment, and you ſhould by 
no means give yourſelf up to it. A wit is a very 
unpopular denomination, as it carries terror a- 
long with it; and people i in general are as much 


afraid of a Ire wit in company, as a woman is 


of a gun, which ſhe thinks may go off of itſelf, 


| and do her a miſchief. Their acquaintance is, 
bowever, worth ſeeking, and their company | 
worth res but not excluſively of o- 


04  thers, 
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thers, nor to ſuch a degree as to be” conſidered 
ep of that particular ſetr. 

-«6 But the company, which of all others you 
ſhould moſt carefully avoid, is that low com- 
pany, which, in every ſenſe of the word, is 
low indeed; low in rank, low in parts, low in 
manners, and low in merit. Tou will, per- 
baps; be ſurprifed that I ſhould think it neceſ- 


fary to warn you againft ſuch company; but yet 


I do not think it wholly unneceflary, after the 
many inſtances which T have ſeen, of men of 
ſenſe and rank, diſcredited, vilified, and un- 
done, by keeping ſuch company. Vanity, that 
ſource of many of our follies, and of fome of 


our crimes, has ſunk many a man into compa- 


ny in every light infinitely below himſelf, for 
theſake of being the firſt man in it. There he 
dictates, is applauded, admired; and, for the 


fake of being the Coryphets of that wretched 


chorus, diſgraces and diſqualifies himſelf foon 


for any better company. Depend upon it, you 


will ſink or riſe to the level of the company 
which you commonly keep: people will judge 
of you, and not unreaſonably, by that. There 
is good ſenſe in the Spaniſh ſaying, Tell me 
whom you live with, and I will tell you who 
you are.“ Make it therefore pour buſineſs, 
wherever you are, to get into that company, 
which every body of the place allows to be the 
beſt company, next to their own z 9 
4 . N 2 | 
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beſt debaition that I can give you of good com- 
pany. But here, too, one caution is very ne- 
geſſary; for want of which many young men 
have. been ruined, even in good company. 
Good company (as 1 — Ha before obſerved) is 
' compoſed of a great variety of faſhionable peo- 
= whoſe characters and morals are very dif- 
ferent, though their manners are pretty much 
the ſame, When a. young man, new. in the 
world, firſt gets into that company, be very 
rightly determines to conform to and imitate it. 
But then he too often and fatally miſtakes the 
objects of his imitation. , He has often beard 
that abſurd term of gentcel and faſhionable vi- 
ces. He there {ces ſome people who ſhine, and 
who in general are admired and eſteemed ; and 
obſeryes that theſe people are whoremafters, 
drunkards, or gameſters : upon which he a- 
dopts their vices, miſtaking: their defects for 
their perſections, and thinking that they owe 
on faſhion and their luſtre to thoſe genteel vi- 
| Whereas it is exactly the reverſe; for 
hs people have acquired their reputation by 
their parts, their learning, their good - breeding, 

and other real accompliſhments; and are only 
blemiſhed and lowered, in the opinions of all 
__ _ reaſonable people, and of their own, in time, 

by theſe. genteel and faſhionable vices. A 
whoremaſter, in a flux, or without à noſe, 175 
n e and well wor- 
Thed . ; — _ thy 
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thy of imitation. A drunkard, vomiting up 
at night the wine of the "Ys and ſtupefred 
by the head-ach all the next, is, dcubtleſs, 
a fine model to copy from. And à game- 


Ker, tearing his hair, and blaſpheming, for ha- 


ving loſt more than he had in the world, is ſure- 
ly a moſt amiable character. No: theſe are al- 
loys, and great ones too, which can never 
adorn any character, but will always debaſe 
the beſt. To prove this; ſuppoſe any man, 
without parts and ſome other good qualities, to 
be merely a whoremaſter, a drunkard, or a 
gameſter, bow will he be looked upon by all 
ſorts of people? Why, as a moſt contemptible 
and vicious animal. Therefore it is plain, 
that, in theſe mixed characters, the good patt 
only makes people in hug, not e! 
the bad. 
e will hope and belies that, you will houn no 
vices; but if, unfortunately, you ſhould; have 
any, at leaſt I beg of you to be content with 
your own, and to adopt no other body's. The 
adoption of vice has, I am convinced, ruined ten 
times more young men than natural inclinations. 
As I make no difficulty of conſeſſing my paſt 
errors, where I think the confeſſion may be of 
uſe to you, I will own, that, when I firſt went 
to the univerſity, I drank and ſmoked, not- 
withſtanding the averſion I had to wine and to- 
bacco, only becauſe 1 thought it gentee],, and 

| that 
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3 was one of their accompliſhments; and, as 
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that. it made me look like a man. Wheat 


went abroad, I firſt went to the Hague, where 
gaming was much in faſhion, and where I ob- 
ſerved that 3 of ſhining rank and 
character, gamed too. I was then young e- 
nough and ſilly enough to believe that . ers | 


aimed at perfection, I adopted gaming as a ne- 


 cellary ſtep to it. Thus I acquired, by error, 


the habit of a vice, which, far from adorning 
my character, has, 1 am ee deen a great 
blemiſh in it. 

_ «Imitate then, with diſcernment and judgment, 


the real perſections of the good company into 


which you may get; copy their politeneſs, 
their carriage, their addreſs, and the eaſy and 
well-bred turn of their converſation; but re- 
member, that, let them ſhine ever ſo bright, 
their vices, if they have any, are fo many ſpots, 


which you would no more imitate, than you 
would make an artificial wart upon your face, 


becauſe ſome very handſome man had the mis- 
fortune to have a natural one upon his; but, on 
the contrary, think how much handſomer wo 
e- FOR 
Having thus confeſſed fome of my 2 
I'will now ſhew you a little. of my right ſide. 


- T always endeavoured to get into the beſt com- 
pany wherever I was, and commonly ſucceeded, 


There I pleaſed to ſome degree, by ſhewing a 


deſire 
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defire to pleaſe. I took care never to be ab- 


ſent or diſtrait; but, on the contrary, attended 
to every thing that was ſaid, done, or even 


looked, in company: I never failed in the mi- 
nuteſt attentions, and was never journalier. 


Theſe things, and not my #garemens, made me 


faſhionable. ; 
Adieu! this letter is full long enough.” | 


LETTER CXXXIV. 


% Bath, Ocober the 195 0. 8. 1748. 
„ Dear Boy, - 


HAVING, in my laſt, pointed out what fort 


of company you ſhould keep, I will now give 
you ſome rules for your conduct in it ;- rules 
which my own experience and obſervation ena- 


ble me to lay down and communicate to you 


with ſome degree of confidence, I have often gi- 
ven you hints of this kind before, but then it has 
been by ſnatches ; I will now be more regular 
and methodical. I ſhall ſay nothing with 
gard to your bodily carriage and addreſs, but 
leave them to the care of your dancing-maſter, 
and to your own attention to the beſt models : 
remember, however, that _ are of conſe- 
quence. © 

| 4 Talk often, but never long; in \ Bike if 
you do not pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to 


tire your hearers. Pay your own reckoning, 
N 4 but 
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but do not treat the whole company; this be- 
ing one of the very few caſes in which people 
do not care to be treated, every one being fully 
convinced that he has wherewithal to pay. 

Tell ſtories very ſeldom, and abſolutely ne- 
ver but where they are very apt and very ſhort. 
Omit every circumſtance that is not material, 
and beware of digreflions. To have reqgent 
recourſe to narrative, betrays great want of ima- 
gination. 

Never hold any body by the bütten, or the 
hand, in order to be heard out; for, if people 
are not willing to hear you, you had much 
better hold your tongue than them. 

e Moſt long talkers ſingle out ſome one unſpꝛ⸗ 
tunate man in company (commonly him whom 
they obſerve to be the moſt ſilent, or their next 


| neighbour), to whiſper; or, at leaſt, in a half- 


voice, to. convey a continuity of words to, 
This is exceflively ill-bred, and, in ſome de- 


| gree, a fraud; converſation-ſtock being a joint 


and common property. But, on the other 
hand, if one of theſe unmereiful talkers lays 
hold of you, hear him with patience (and at 
leaſt ſeeming attention), if he is worth obli- 
ging ; for nothing will oblige him more than a 
patient hearing, as nothing would hurt him 
more, than either to leave him in the midſt of 
his. diſcourſe, or to diſcover your impatience 


under your affliction. 1951 


Take 


- 
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„Take, rather than give, the tone of the com- 
pany you are in. If you have parts, you will 
ſhew them, more or leſs, upon every ſubject; 
and, if you have not, you had better talk ſillily 
upon a ſubject of other people's than of your 
own chuſing. 

Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed com- 
panies, argumentative, polemical conyerfations; 
which, though they ſhould not, yet certainly 
do, indiſpoſe, for a time, the contending par- 
ties towards each other ; and, if the controverſy 
grows warm and noiſy, endeavour to put an 
end to it, by ſome genteel Teyity or joke. I 
quieted ſuch a converfation-hubbub. once, by 
repreſenting to them, that, though I was per- 
fuaded none there preſent would repeat, out of 
company, what paſted in it, yet I could not 
anſwer for the diſcretion of the paſſengers in the 


ſtreet, who muſt neceſſarily hear all that was 


faid. 


avoid ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it be poſſible. 
Such is the natural pride and vanity of our 
hearts, that it perpetually breaks out, even in 
people of the beſt parts, in all the various 
modes and figures of the egotiſm. 

Some, abruptly, ſpeak adyantageouſlyof them- 
ſelves, without-either pretence or provocation. 
They are impudent. Others proceed more 


artfully, as they imagine, and forge. accuſations 
* 


« Above all things, and upon all occaſions,” 


H 
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againft themſelves, complain of calumnies which 


they never heard, in order to juſtify themſelves, 


by exhibiting a catalogue of their many virtues. 
They acknowledge it may, indeed, ſeem odd, that 


| they ſhould talk in that manner of themſelves ; it is 


what they do not like, and what they never wauld 
have deng; ne, no tortures ſhould ever have forced 
it from them, if they had not been thus unjuſtly 


end monfirouſly accuſed. But, in theſe caſes, juſ- 


tice is ſurely due to one's ſelf, as well as to others ; 
and, when our character is attacked, we may ſay, 
fication, what otherwiſe we never 


would have ſaid. This thin veil of modeſty, 
drawn before vanity, is much too tranſparent to 


conceal it,even from very moderate diſcernment. 


Others go more modeſtly and more flily Ri!) 


(as they think) to work; but, in my mind, 


ill more ridiculouſly. They confeſs them- 
ſelves (not without ſome degree of ſhame and 


__ confuſion) into all the cardinal virtues, by firſt 
| Cegrading them into weakneſſes, and then own- 


ing their misfortune, in being made up of thoſe 
weakneſſes. They cannot ſee people ſuffer without 
ſympathifing with, and endeavouring to help them. 
They cannot fee people want, without reheving 


them; though, truly, their own circumſtances can- 


not very well afferd it. They cannot help ſpeaking 
truth, though they know all the imprudence of it. 
I ſhort, they know, that, with all thiſe weakneſ- 
ſes, they are not fit to live in the world, much leſs 


uf 


* 
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to thrive in it. But they are now too old to change, 
and muſt rub on as well as they can. This ſounds 
too ridiculous and oxtre, almoſt, for the ſtage; 
and yet, take my word for it, you will fre- 
quently meet with it upon the common ſtage 
of the world. And here I will obſerve, by the 
by, that you will often meet with characters in 
nature ſo extravagant, that a diſcreet poet would 
not venture to ſet them upon the ſtage in their 
true and high colouring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is ſo ſtrong : 
in human nature, that it deſcends even to the 
loweſt objects; and one often ſees people an- 
gling for praiſe, where, admitting all they ſay to 
be true (which, by the way, it ſeldom is), no 
juſt praiſe is to be caught. One man affirms 
that he has rode poſt an hundred miles in fix 
hours: probably it is a lie; but, ſuppoſing it to 
be true, what then ? Why, he is a very good 
poſt-boy, that is all. Another aſſerts, and, 
probably, not without oaths, that he has drank 
fix or eight bottles of wine at a ſitting : out:of 
charity, I will believe him a liar; for, if I do 
not, I muſt think him a beaſt. 1855 

* Such, and a thouſand more, are he follies 
and extravagancies which vanity draws. people 
into, and which always defeat their own. pur- 
poſe; and, as Waller ſays, upon another ſubject, 
M.ake the wretch the moſt deſpiſed, 
Where moſt he „ to be prized. 
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« The only ſure way of avoiding theſe evils is, 
neyer to ſpeak of yourſelf at all. But when, 
hiſtorically, you are obliged to mention your- 
ſelf, take care not to drop one ſingle word that 
can, directly or indirectly, be conſtrued as fiſh- 
ing for applauſe. Be your character what it 
will, it will be known; and nobody will take 
it upon your own word, Never imagine that 
any thing you can ſay yourſelf will varniſh your 
deſects, or add luſtre to your perfections; but, 
on the contrary, it may, and nine times in ten 
will, make the former more glaring, and the 
latter obſcure, If you are ſilent upon your own 


| fubjeR, neither envy, indignation, nor ridi- 
. - cule, will obſtruct or allay the applauſe which 


you may really deſerve; but, if you publiſh 


| your own panegyric, upon any occaſion, or in 


any ſhape whatſoever, and however artfully 
drefled or diſguiſed, they will all conſpire a- 
gainft you, and you will be diſnppoipted of * 


vety end you aim at. 


«Take care never to ſeem dark and e ; 
which is not only a very unamiable character, 
but a very ſuſpicious one too: if you ſeem myſ- 


_ - terious with others, they will be really ſo with 


you, and you will Know nothing, The height 
of abilities is, to have volte ſcialto, and penſieri 


- firetti; that is, a frank, open, and ingenuous 


. Exterior, with a prudent and reſerved interior ; 
to be upon your own guard, and yet, by a ſeem- 
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ing natural openneſs, to put people off theirs, 
| 'Depend upon it, nine in ten of every company 
you are in will avail themſelves of every indiſ- 
| ercet and unguarded expreſſion of yours, if they 


can turn it to their own advantage. A prudent 


reſerve is therefore as neceſſary as a ſeeming 
openneſs is prudent, Always look people in 
the face when you ſpeak to them: the not do- 
ing it is thought to imply conſcious guilt ; be- 
ſides that you loſe the advantage of obſerving, 
by their countenances, what impreſſion your 
diſcourſe makes upon them. In order to know 
people's real ſentiments, I truſt much more to 
my eyes than to my ears; for they can ſay 
| whatever they have a mind I ſhould hear, but 
they can ſeldom help looking what wy bank 
no intention that I ſhould know. © 

Neither retail nor receive ſcandal] willingly' 
for though the defamation of others may, for 
the reli,” gratify the malignity of the pride 
of our hearts, cool reflection will draw very 
diſadvantageous concluſions from ſuch à diſpo- 
ſition; and, in the caſe of ſeandal, as in that 
of robbery, the receiver is K tought as 


dad as the thief. 
2. 68 We, which i is the common and * 


vourite amuſement of little low minds, is in 
the utmoſt contempt with great ones. It is 
the loweſt and moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. 


Pray, neither practiſe it yourſelf, nor applaud 


—_ 
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it in others. Beſides that, the perſon. de | 


is inſulted ; and, as I baye often obſerved to 
you before, an inſult is never forgiven, . , 
L need not (I believe) adviſe you to page 
your converſation to the people you are con» 
verſing with; for, I ſuppoſe, you would not, 


without this caution, have talked; upon the 


ſame ſubject, and in the ſame manner, to à mi- 
niſter of ſtate, a biſhop, a philoſopher, a cap- 
tain, and a woman. A man of the world 
muſt, like the cameleon, be able to take every 
different hue; which is by no means a cri- 


for it relates only to manners, and not to morals. 

One word only, as to ſwearing, and that, I 
hope and believe, is more than is neceſſary. 
You may ſometimes hear ſome people, in good 


company, interlard their diſcourſe. with oaths, 
by way of embelliſhment, as they think; but 


vou muſt obſerve, too, that thoſe who do fo 
are never thoſe who. contribute, in any de- 


 gree, to give that company the denomina- 


tion of good company. They are always ſub- 


 alterns, or people of low education; for that 
practice, beſides that it has no one temptation 


to. plead, Nin, M manu 


wicked. 1 


. 


een 


or good ſenſe n. a laugh, ſince the 
creation 
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creation of the world. A man of parts and fa- 


ſhion is therefore Sony” our to "fille, but Ou 


heard to laugh. © ö 


« But, to conclude 1 long letter; all the 
above- mentioned rules, however carefully you 
may obſerve them, will loſe half their effect, 


if unaccompanied by the Grace. Whatever 


you ſay, if you ſay it with a ſupeteilious cy- 
nical face, or an embarraſſed countenance, 


or a filly diſconcerted grin, will be ill receiv- 


ed, If, into the bargain, you mutter it, or 

utter it indiſtincily, and — it will be 
ſtill worſe received. If your air and addreſs 

are vulgar, awkward, and gauche, you may be 


eſteemed indeed, if you have great intrinſic 
merit; but you will never pleaſe: and, with- 


out pleaſing, you will riſe but heavily. + Ve- 
nus, among the ancients, was ſynonimous 


with the Graces, who were always ſuppoſed 


to accompany ber: and Horace tells us, that 


even Youth, and Mercury, the God of Arts 


and Eloquence, would not do without her, 
— Parum comis ſme te Fuventas, 
b are —— bad may 


bis had, if r and diligently purſued. — 
Adieu.“ 
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